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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 
By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


Readers of * Alice - through - the - Looking - Glass’ 
will remember that the white knight drew a fine 
distinction between the name-of-a-thing and 
what-a-thing-is-called. So though this essay is 
called Scylla and Charybdis, its real name is 
‘*Twixt the Devil and the Deep Sea,’ or, perhaps, 
‘On the difficulty of serving two masters.’ These 
two real names I have rejected, the first because it 
might prove rather uncomplimentary in its appli- 
cation, the second because it is rather too circum- 
loquacious. I prefer, therefore, to call this essay 
*Scylla and Charybdis,’ because though it does 
not quite fit my subsequent argument, it is an 
undeniably attractive name which in its application 
can offend no one. 

Exactly who and what Scyila and Charybdis 
were, not even the professors of classical literature 
can tell us; at least Dr. Cobham Brewer, that 
world-renowned mine of information upon all 
matters of phrase and fable, tells us that Charybdis- 
and-Scylla were two whirlpools, but that Scylla- 
and-Charybdis, were two rocks—an explanation 
satisfactory perhaps to professors, but somewhat 
baffling to mere searchers after knowledge. Anyway, 
we may infer that they were two danger-points 
which the adventurous mariner had to face, and 
therefore I have chosen this classical myth 
as the title of my essay to suggest two grave 
difficulties which the adventurous composer has 
likewise to face. And these two difficulties are 
the difficulty of serving the general music-loving 
public, and the difficulty of satisfying the little 
band of critics and highbrows. It is here that 
the applicability of my title ceases, because the 
problem that faced the mariner was that of 
steering a safe course éefween the two dangers, 
whereas the problem which faces the musician is 
entirely different—that is, if he does not please the 
critics he will have no opportunity of reaching the 
general public, and if he does please the critics, 
he will assuredly fail to please the public; thus 
the composer, like the village batsman who was 
caught-and-bowled, is had either way. 

Until the close of the 18th century, composers 
wrote for all classes of society, irrespective of rank, 
calling, or the intelligent altitude of the forehead. 
Thus the tunes of Mozart were hummed and 
whistled everywhere—in the Court of Royal 
Dames and in the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Nowadays there is a distinct cleavage between the 
various classes of musical society and (more unfor- 
tunately still) between the composers who cater for 
these different classes. There is one class, a large 

B 








multitude, which is catered for by gentlemen 
with friendly, and even familiar, names, such as 
Alf and Erny. There is another large class 
which is served by Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Brahms, and there is a 
small class which is served by the particular hero 
of to-day, or yesterday. The large multitude we 
may ignore, because its opinions are valueless. 
There remain, then, two classes—the large class 
of normal, healthy music-lovers, and the small 
class of hyper-sthetical critics and much-too- 
frequent concert-goers. These two classes, the 
Highbrows and the You-and-I-brows, are the 
Scylla and Charybdis of the modern composer. 
Which is Scylla and which is Charybdis, I cannot 
with certainty state. Phonetically Scylla suggests 
stupidity, but that in itself does not determine its 
application. Charybdis, with its rather hard intel- 
lectual sound, seems to qualify for the part of the 
critic, and that being so, Scylla cannot choose but 
stand for the general public. Let us consider 
their natures and demands separately. 

Scylla, the ordinary music-lover, is a healthy 
individual to whom music is an ornament of life, 
a comforter in his periods of distress, a creator of 
happy illusions, and an art which makes the beauty 
of the invisible as real and as ennobling as the 
beauty of the visible. He is not concerned with 
the theories of art, nor with all the subtle differences 
which distinguish the works of those two living 
masters, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, though, if 
anything, he prefers Tweedledum. He sets the 
greatest store upon melody, and awards the title 
Poet-King to the composer who can pour out 
naturally and simply the most heart-easing tunes. 
Next in importance to melody, he ranks rhythm; 
not rhythm for its own sake, but as an ingredient— 
as necessary to music as yeast is to bread. For 
colour, apart from design, he has but little 
admiration. 

Charybdis, the hyper-zsthetical concert-goer, is 
of an entirely different disposition. He began life 
as a music-lover, enjoying all kinds of music in a 
healthy manner, but through his over-indulgence 
in concert-going his taste has become so spoiled 
and vitiated that he can no longer find any pleasure 
in the rich, warm music of humanity, but prefers, 
or thinks he prefers, the desiccated drivel which 
passes for the emotions of dolls, pigs, elephants, 
and marionettes. Melody he despises unless it 
mocks its own beauty. Architecture he despises 
as being antiquated. Colour for its own sake he 
loves : 

Like a monkey, peeping in a mirror, 

Admireth all his colours, brown and warm, 

And never once perceives his ugly form. 
Extravagance is to him the hall-mark of originality, 
and if a man were fool enough to write an ode 
(wordless and toneless, of course) for soprano solo 
and two half-muted euphoniums, he would be hailed 
as a transcendent genius. 

Now Charybdis, though in a minority, is a 
dangerous fellow, because through him the general 
public is advised of the happenings of to-day. To 
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! 
please him performers give a first performance in | 
England of some strange work which they think | 
will tickle his sense of novelty, though they would | 
much prefer to perform music which, in their} 
inmost hearts, they know will endure long after! 
these musical mushrooms, born of decaying soil, | 
have crumbled into dust. To please him, con-| 
ductors include in their programmes works which | 
they know will empty the hall. To please him, 
composers with a real love of beauty and simplicity 
(qualities which will assuredly be respected by 
some) deliberately cacophonize their music in 
order that it may look progressive, and that 
they may be classed as misunderstood by their own 
generation. 

Alas! to win the disapproval of the ordinary 
cultured man of to-day does not mean winning the 
approval of the cultured man of a hundred years 
hence. To be despised to-day does not mean to 
be honoured to-morrow, nor does appreciation 
to-day mean oblivion to-morrow. Handel, Purcell, 
Michael Angelo, and Christopher Wren were the 
glory of their age, nor has the passing of centuries 
dimmed or destroyed their fame. There is no 
more reason to believe that the Rima of Jacob 
Epstein will be considered sublime a hundred 
years hence because it is considered grotesque 
to-day than that the David of Michael Angelo 
should be considered grotesque to-day because a | 
hundred years ago it was considered sublime. | 
Let not Charybdis deceive himself. Scylla is 
no fool, and though the praise of a little mutual 
admiration society may be sweet to the taste, 
yet in the end the judgment of humanity will 
prevail. 

Scylla, the general public, knowing nothing of 
the difficulties which beset the young composer’s 
path, asks plaintively : | 

Why don’t you young composers give us something 

modern without being macabre, light-hearted without 

being grotesque ; something which reflects the spirit of | 
to-day as the music of Mozart reflected the spirit of 
his time. 








Alas! poor things, they cannot, because 
Charybdis, ever seeking something sensational, says, 
‘No.’ If perchance a young composer writes a gay 
and spontaneous little piece, as fresh in its way as 
the Serenade in G major of Mozart, his work is 
greeted with patronising smiles or undisguised 
contempt, while another piece, gloomy as the 
gallows and as long as a miner’s holiday, is spoken 
of with an _ enthusiasm which _ transcends 
intelligibility. 

How then is the composer who feels that he has 
some message to deliver to the world to encompass | 
his object? The answer is obvious. It is by—| 
but no, I will not reveal the secret, lest I deprive | 
the aspiring composer of the joy of discovering it | 
for himself. After all, the discovery of secrets 
like this is the test and the measure of the man. 








We have received from the Library Association a copy 
of the December, 1925, issue of ‘The Subject Index to 
Periodicals, 1922: Music’—a very useful work of reference. 
(Grafton & Co., 51, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 25. 6a.) 





PERSONALITIES AMONG MUSICAL 
CRITICS 


IV.—FRANCIS TOYE 
By Bastt MAINE 


It is a nice question as to whether enthusiasm or 
cynicism is the more antagonistic to critical 
balance. I have heard it said that if two critics 
disagree as to the merits of a work, he who 
likes it is more certain to be right than he who 
dislikes it. I suppose this assertion is based upon 
the view that dislikes are formed of prejudice and 
inhibition, while likes are founded upon more 
general notions of what is apt and fitting. If so, 
the basis of the statement is faulty, for, of course, 
a man’s likes are often as intimately bound up 
with his organic structure as his dislikes. Good 
digestion waits on appetite; many other things 
also wait thereon. But there is this at least to be 
said for the enthusiastic critic—he inspires more 
confidence on the whole than the other kind, that 
is so long as he is not discovered in the act of 
declaring an obvious goose to be a_ swan. 
Criticism, moreover, which reveals a desire to be 
well pleased, is not the least of the elements which 
make for efficient performance. 

I remember an incident which was a revelation 
to me. A friend of mine was giving a pianoforte 
recital ; after the first group, which was admirably 
performed, I went to the artist’s room to 
congratulate her. At that moment her agent came 
bounding in, and in his haste, said excitedly: 
“Mr. —— is here; yawning as usual.’ Now, as 
Mr. —— happened to be the one critic who always 
strikes terror into the hearts of aspiring recitalists, 
this was a foolish, ill-timed remark. My friend was 
quite obviously frightened, and played very badly 
for the rest of the recital—as badly as Mr. —— 
could have desired in the evil of his heart! 

There is a great deal to be said for big-hearted, 
unsubtle, roseate criticism. There is a great deal 
to be said for Mr. Francis Toye, for instance. Of 
all the musical critics I know he is the most 
zealous and kindly. Even his dislikes are expressed 
with a zest which tells you at once that the man is 
intensely in earnest. In earnest about what? 
Well, he is greatly anxious to improve the 
performance of English artists, and especially to 
rescue the singing art from mediocrity. He is 
keen about all kinds of music which can yield 
definite enjoyment—to him. Handel? ‘What a 
splendid fellow!’ Offenbach? ‘I like his music 
enormously.’ There’s the word. Enormously! 
Toye can harbour no sneaking fancy or aversion. 
Cards on the table, gentlemen! Perhaps he does 
betray a little misgiving over his liking for George 
Gershwin’s music. Between the lines I think I 
can detect a faint note of apology here. It isa 
pity, for it is the only flaw in a glorious consistency. 
It is surely no matter for shame to acknowledge 
Gershwin’s genius for melodic  invention—a 
genius which has given a new lease of life to 
legitimate musical comedy. His songs and 
choruses for ‘Primrose’ and ‘Tell me more’ are 
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| 
important contributions to the preservation of |Toye’s criterion: ‘Does the music sound well? 
a musical style, the existence of which has been} That’s all I want to know.’ Both are naive, but 
threatened on all sides. His ‘Rhapsody in| profound, platitudes. 
Blue,’ on the contrary, I find as disturbing and 
confusing as the headlights of some powerful car. | 
But Toye is never disturbed or confused. If ON PLAYING WRONG NOTES 
he is confronted with the glare of some newly | ‘ 
re wy , . By J. A. Westrup 

approaching musical problem, he has one simple, | 
effective method. When others are in the dark} One of the fallacies with which a well-known 
and trying to seek safety at the side of the road,|choral conductor deludes his singers is the 
he drives ahead, switches on his own intensely | assertion that it is just as easy to sing the right 
bright enthusiasm, and hopes for the best. So it | notes as the wrong. The fallacy is successful. 
is that all the swift problems and theorems of | They believe him, and sing the right notes. But 
music pass him by untouched. Music is not for|it is none the less a fallacy—for it is indeed 
wordy discussions and fallible theories, but for| painfully obvious that, there being many wrong 
enjoyment. It is an essentially English point of | notes and only one right, it is as likely as not that 
view. \the unskilful will pitch on one of many alterna- 

What Edward Dent calls the ‘Faust’ element| tives. One finds that singers are specially prone 
in music—the prod/ematisch element—does not/|to this error. The amateur vocalist, having sung 
exist for Toye; he would say that it had no right}a phrase a fourth too high, relies only on the 
to exist. German critics can use the derisive | feeling of uncomfortable height to tell him that he 
word Avtsch of certain kinds of music as much|is wrong. So much established, he will turn to 
as they will; he will merely sit back in his chair | the amateur accompanist for verification. That 
and pity them for their lack of normal health. | worthy has been as much occupied in sifting out 
“My dear fellows [I can hear him say], you may|the accidentals in his own part as he has been 
think yourselves mighty clever, but as a matter} oblivious of the misfortunes of the singer. The 
of fact you are undermining the very foundations | partners are thus equally dubious, and recapitula- 
of all that has hitherto been known as music. | tion is found the only remedy. 
Your endless dialectic on musical form and The instrumentalist is generally less at sea. 
concept is a weariness to the flesh. Music is set | His troubles are time (which never worries singers) 
apart from the other arts to express unspeakable | and intonation. Mistakes in playing the actual 
things. And for me, music which can do this is| notes are confined mainly to accidentals ignored 
music in very truth; no other kind will I endure.|and rapid passages insufficiently comprehended. 
Kitsch, indeed !’ The violinist sees a thick-set ladder of demisemi- 

There can be no denying that this epicurean|quavers, rushes into the breach and emerges in 
point of view is an extremely useful element in| triumph at the top, dusty and shaken. Of course 
contemporary musical criticism. /many seeds fall by the way-side. Equally the 

For the past ten years the world of music has| amateur is disposed to forget the key-signature, 
been suffering from an excess of Puritanism. So/|and to be puzzled by successions of awkward and 
severely have we denied the flesh, so vigorously | unusual accidentals. Low F double-sharp is as 
have we disciplined the senses, that we have | momentarily embarrassing to the violinist as low 
arrived at the paradoxical position of reacting with| B sharp to the organist. The trumpeter playing 
pain to a pleasure-stimulus. It is an age wherein | on a B flat instrument may forget that his part is 
everybody delights to confuse the ordinary plain | for trumpet in F. ‘The trombonist may read his 
concepts of Beauty and Ugliness, Good and Evil, | part in the tenor clef instead of in the alto. How 
Delight and Torture. Our case is exactly that of | thick beset with thorns is the musician’s path! 
the man who steps into his excessively hot bath | Little wonder that the amateur orchestra leaves 
and cannot for the moment tell whether his foot | the concert room, if successful, with an air of 
is being scalded or frozen. At such a time we | hardly-won superiority; if otherwise, with the 
need such a one as Toye to put us right on these | consciousness of having faced overwhelming odds. 
elementary points. His attitude is essentially that} Most of all is pity due to the bassoon player. 
of commonsense, ‘than which,’ as Edwin Evans| He, according to the books on orchestration, is 
I hope he will forgive | engaged in correcting the defects of an imperfect 
This seems unfair. He does not 
Others may blame their 














says, ‘none is more rare.’ 
me when I tell him that his consistency in this | instrument. 
attitude brings forcibly to mind an incident in|even start © scratch.’ 
Mr. Harry Tate’s music-hall sketch ‘Motoring.’ | instruments for faults of execution, but who will 
There is the inevitable break-down, and the| believe their report? We know that they 
mechanic attempts an elaborate explanation,|can play correctly if they choose. The bassoon 
drawing upon the binomial theorem, the co- | player, however, is not even expected to play 
efficient of the tangent, and 7?" for his evidence. | correctly. If he does succeed in correcting the 
Mr. Tate is patient for a time, but finally breaks|defects of his instrument it is a triumph, 
in with, ‘I merely want to know why the car | an event worth recording in his life as a 
won't go; that’s all I want to know.’ It is a good| bassoonist. The notes which he has played in 
point, and carries as weighty an implication as | tune are landmarks in his career. Many a ’cellist, 
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able to plead only an occasional ‘wolf,’ envies him 
his excuses. 

The string-player after all has the hardest task. 
He knows that wood-wind players are reclining in 
profitable ease behind him with twenty bars or so 
to count, while he himself sweats through the 
worst part of an A//egro con fuoco. ‘To add insult 
to injury, his part may be marked ért//ante or 
energico, or, still worse, sehr energtsch. Again in 
the fufti he is embarrassed by the combined 
eflorts of the brethren. So strange, so fearful, so 
incomprehensible are brass instruments to the 
string-player that he is often ignorant of what a 
horn or a tuba looks like. He can only tell you 
that it 

Came whiflling through the tulgey wood 
And burbled as it came. 

It is not surprising that mistakes are made. 
Happy is the man who wields the cymbal or the 
tambourine. He cannot play wrong notes. His 
notes are made for him—the eternal taunt levelled 
at the pianist by the fiddler. And yet how many 
rehearsals are occupied with vigorous sallies between 
the conductor and the gentlemen of the percussion! 
One would have thought it was so easy to keep 
time and count bars. 

In all this we have postulated the amateur. It 
is his misfortune to know his incompetence and to 
be reviled for it. But what of the professional ? 
From him we expect perfection, even if he is a 
bassoonist. A mistake from him seems almost like 
sacrilege. With what righteous horror does the 
critic record a fault in the horns, a squeak on the 
clarinet, a drum out of tune! So it is that we 
come to regard professional players as demigods, 
sent to bring light to those who know it not. Not 
that the professional weds well with the amateur. 
Mutual suspicion is often fostered. ‘There was an 
amateur double-bass player who incurred the grave 
disapproval of his professional partner for tuning 
his strings to G, D, G, D. The sound .of a 
resonant E flat aroused all those bitter and jealous 
feelings which we suppose even deities to harbour. 
Yet the association with one sent from a higher 
sphere cannot but be ennobling and inspiring for 
the amateur with a moderate technique and 
abundant enthusiasm. More than this, a stiffening 
of professionals covers a multitude of sins. They 
are not blameless, but their errors are so exalted as 
almost to be capable of application as universal 
maxims. It is not of them we sing, but of the 
amateur orchestral player and his twin-brother, the 
chorus singer. 

The epigram which so blandly remarks that 

Swans sing before they die ; *twere no bad thing 

Did certain persons die before they sing, 
always seems particularly applicable to the man 
(or woman) of whom it can only be said that 
he (or she) has had long experience of chorus 
work. Such folk will make mistakes by the score, 
yet their enthusiasm never wanes. Almost ferocious 
in their intensity, they form a living backbone to 
the choral societies in the suburbs of the metropolis 
and in the provinces. 








Their voices are generally | 


worn out many years before they give up singing, 
but they never realise it. They make mistakes 
because they are not afraid of any difficulty. 
Singers of the opposite kind rarely make mistakes 
because they rarely try. Of both kinds, most con- 
ductors will agree that sopranos are the least 
intelligent and tenors the most virulent. Solid 
worth is generally to be found in basses and to 
a less degree in altos. Yet so like are they all to 
the sheep to which they annually compare them- 
selves in chorus, that if one goes astray the many 
will follow. 

Why should one sing or play wrong notes? 
Who can say? Through nerves, carelessness, 
inexperience, loss of memory, one cause or another, 
we all pass through the same valley of humiliation. 
Many a time we know the right note, and as we 
move our fingers or our lips, or whatever it may 
be, to play it, some little devil, some fo/tergeist, 
plays hobgoblin tricks with us, and before we are 
fully aware of it the wrong note has been heard. 
Organs whose pneumatic key-action is so up-to-date 
that the flick of a duster is enough to bring a whole 
medley of sound tumbling out of the responsive 
pipes, are a sore trial to the temper of the per- 
former. He counts himself fortunate if he gets 
through Matins without serious mishap, or at least 
without public execration. Even on less sensitive 
instruments an incautious cuff (O heartless 
laundress !) will often recall the dreamer to 
his responsibilities. Mistakes once made, we 
frequently, in metaphor, go off the deep end. 
Error succeeds error. Who shall tell how oft he 
offendeth? Nor are the faults always secret. But 
companionship will cloak the less conspicuous 
blemishes. Hence the popularity of ensemble 
playing. Become wise after long wrestlings with 
quartets, quintets, or trios, we apprehend danger in 
advance and learn to ‘cook’ when experience tells 
us it is necessary. “We have no time to practise,’ 
we say. But we are past masters in the art of 
deception, so that even critical judges will 
pronounce us sound performers. And if there 
are occasions when, like Dr. Johnson, we ‘ have 
always been more afraid of failing than hopeful of 
success,’ the discipline is salutary. We emulate 
the phoenix, and rise again from the ashes of a past 
catastrophe. 


ADVICE ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
By I. PHILIPP 
(Professor at the Conservatoire, Paris) 


Methods of instruction are continually being 
modified according to the age and ability, dexterity 
and enthusiasm of the pupils, whose complexity of 
temperament and intellect give occasion for the 
most varied counsel imaginable. It is the teacher’s 
object to obtain the best results in the shortest space 
of time. Virtuosity has to become a means of 
expression, instead of being the main end and object 
of pianoforte study. The effort put forth should give 
an artistic result corresponding with the trouble 
taken. Appeal must be made to the pupil’s reasoning 
faculties ; he must be compelled to work with his 
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brain even more than with his fingers, to think and 
to concentrate. He should be made to understand 
that mechanical work, lacking attention, gives no 
results. Above all else, it is important that he should 
be told Aow to work. 

The first condition for the would-be pianist is for 
him to become assured that progress can come only 


by degrees, that things must be done with the utmost | 


possible perfection, that mental and muscular effort 
go together, and work is accompanied by thought, 
that the purely mechanical repetition of a passage is 
merely unprofitable fatigue, and that the pupil’s aim 
and object is to produce the maximum of progress 
with the minimum of effort. 

It is a truism to say that technique is but a means, 
not an end. Everybody knows this perfectly well. 
The difficulty is in acquiring this technique. Good 
technique is only a beginning. Unfortunately, many 
regard it as an end in itself. The essential factor 
is the mental effort. 

The style should be correct, natural, and simple, 
religiously observant of the various nuances and 
indications of a composer. On one occasion when a 
great pianist had just finished playing the fourth 
Ballade of Chopin, introducing nuances and 
movements of which Chopin had never dreamt, we 


discussed his interpretation, which he stoutly 
defended. All the same, he was unabie to find a 
reply when | asked him the simple question : ‘What 


would you think of a pianist who dealt with your 
own works in the way you have just dealt with 
Chopin ?’ F 

‘I do not aim at originality,’ said Mozart, ‘and | 
should find it very embarrassing to have to define 
my method.’ And yet, in these days, the most 
insignificant pianist distorts the works of the masters 
with the utmost effrontery in his efforts to be 
original. 

Avoid fatigue, whether mental or physical. Stop 
playing as soon as you feel tired. It is difficult 
to appreciate instantaneously the progress which each 
day brings. This progress is very perceptible, how- 
ever, when after an interval you resume a piece that 
has been carefully practised. You find yourself 
more at ease, the fingers are more obedient, and 
the ensemble more alive. 

The studies must frequently be varied ; in each of 
them something fresh will be found. Digital 
dexterity will become more and more perceptible. 
Insist only on such difficulties as seem insur- 
mountable. After working hard, however, lay aside 
these problems for others, and continue them later. 
I also recommend you not to spend too much time 
over a difficulty, but to attack it several times the 
same day. 

Always work the left hand alone, trying to play 
with the utmost possible accuracy—and faster than 
the piece really ought to be played. It is on the bass 
that everything rests. The basses can never be too 
decided or confident. 

When working at a new piece, first read it without 
playing and analysing it, then read it on the piano- 
forte correctly. Afterwards work separately at all 
the technical or rhythmic problems. 
the whole, listening with the utmost attention. It 
is at this moment that we begin to exercise 
memory. There are three ways of doing this: by 
the eyes, by the ears, and by the fingers. I also 
recommend that passages particularly difficult to 
written from memory when the 

from the pianoforte. 
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|of all is that of the brain; it is from this that we 
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interpretation is afterwards easily acquired. Do 
not be indulgent towards your own playing. 

Study of the scales, so necessary for speed and 
evenness of touch, should not be mechanical. To 
practise scales for hours together is profitless. At 
first the rhythms will give life to this study. But 
above all, the scales must be worked at with different 
nuaaces from /f to Ppp, crescendo when ascending, 
diminuendo when descending, and vice versa. 

Work at the scales in all the tones with both the C 
and the regular fingering. Press very heavily, then 
very lightly. Work in thirds, in sixths, in tenths ; 
then / with one hand and / with the other; s/accato 
with one hand and /ega/o with the other. Do not 
forget the chromatic scale. 

Manual strength and dexterity are increased by 
working at contraction and extension in the same 


exercise. For instance : 
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study 
morecaux, difficult passages, and so be in possession 


You should frequently 


of a number of these, already mastered. Great 
variety is essential in working at exercises. If it 
is found that certain exercises give a particularly 
satisfactory result, they should be repeated many 
times. But as soon as you feel that a difficulty is 
mastered, it is good to aim at mastering something 
else. 

Practise with changes of intensity of sound and 
movement and accent and rhythm ; first with similar 
action in both hands, then with different action—/ in 
the right, # in the left; smooth and continuous 
in the right hand, detached in the left. 

Legato pp and slow is very difficult, because 
for smooth and continuous playing pressure is 
necessary ; on the other hand, to press is to play 
loudly. Pressure of the fingers should be strong 
enough to produce the smooth effect, and yet soft 
enough not to produce the /owd effect. 

Do not practise too strenuously. Everything should 
be free and supple ; body, shoulders, arms, wrists, 
hands—-but the fingers should remain firm. Always 
choose that method of fingering with which you feel 
most at ease. 

In practising any musical instrument, the most 
difficult thing, in my opinion, is to be able to listen to 
oneself intelligently. What wasted hours when a 
pupil works uncontrolled and without concentration ! 
We should endeavour to attain to the utmost degree 
of perfection even in the slightest details. Rather 
do we content ourselves with too little, and work too 
often without thinking. Why spend hours over 
difficulties which can easily be solved? Dwell upon 
the technical problem that worries you; pass over 
what you can do naturally and without effort. 

Real playing of the pianoforte is impossible without 
perfect technique ; this alone enables you to interpret 
a work with the requisite perfection. The best work 


obtain the greatest economy of time. += +: >> 


To obtain a beautiful sound [says Thalberg] one 
must, as it were, knead the keyboard with a hand of 
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velvet, the keys being felt rather than struck. The 
utmost possible suppleness of fore-arm, wrists, and 
fingers is- indispensable. Avoid the method — so 
ridiculous and in bad taste—of delaying the striking 
of the song notes until those of the basses have 
been struck, thus producing throughout the piece 
continuous syncopated effect. 

There should be nothing extravagant in the move- 
ments of the body, which, none the less, must be free 
and untrammelled. And there must be considerable 
repose in arm and hands, which latter should remain 
supple. It is a good thing to be always listening to 
oneself while playing, in order to learn to judge one- 
self with the utmost severity. Asa rule, we play too 
much with the fingers, not sufficiently with the mind. 
To play too quickly is a most serious defect. It is far 
more difficult than one thinks not to hurry, not to 
play quickly. Some pianists use the pedals with such 
a lack of reason and logic that their sense of hearing 
is perverted and they lose all idea of pure harmony. 
Pass gradually from a slow f/empo to a quick one, 

and that rhythmically. 
Sound is the most appreciable quality of the piano- 
forte. It should be worked at from the very beginning. 


What is the reason why we play /oud/y? Evidently 
because we are made to work hard. We should be 
made to play iano, or at most mezzo-forte. Articula- 


tion should be assured, and without the slightest 
violence, the soft finger-ends attacking. Immediately 
the result will be found to be excellent. The sound 
will improve and become more singing in quality. 
Methods of instruction are continually being modified, 
according to age and ability. The pupils’ difficulties 
are not the same for all alike. One hand will quite 
naturally play a shake or double notes, which another 
can master only with great difficulty. Field, for 
instance, could never play a loud shake, in spite of 
his best efforts. By slow and concentrated work, 
however, listening to oneself the while, the pupil 
will always succeed in improving the sound-quality 
obtained from the pianoforte. 

Too great insistence cannot be laid on the utility 
nay, the necessity—of slowness: on this point the 
greatest masters are unanimous. Georges Mathias 
told me that Chopin forced his pupils to work slowly 
and /ega/o at first, with a very full, effortless sound. 
Stephen Heller was fond of repeating the pregnant 
phrase : ‘If work is very slow, progress will be very 
rapid.’ And Saint-Saéns would often say in his 
humorous manner : ‘ Work slowly, then more slowly, 
and finally very slowly.’ 

Never lose patience at the necessity of very slow 
practice. Only thus do we attain the requisite 
sureness and accuracy. This slowness, which I regard 
so highly, necessitates incessant attention being 
bestowed on touch and on the quality of the sound 
resulting therefrom. Instead, therefore, of ac- 
customing yourself to play fast, practise playing 
slowly ; this is the only efficacious way of making 
progress. 

Before beginning work, we must know what we 
want to do: think first, then play. A _ technical 
problem studied inteiligently, aiming at effective 
variants, brings speedy results and certain progress. 

Accentuation in the language of music corresponds 


| 








to punctuation in the language of literature. The whole 
theory of style is based on the analogy of music with | 
spoken language, on the necessity of separating the | 
phrases, of punctuating and graduating the strength of | 
the sound : 
To play the pianoforte [said Stephen Heller] four 
qualities are requisite: will, reflection, expression, | 


and intelligence. These four qualities create an | 


artistic individuality. Play musically, work with the 
head more than with the fingers, think of the quality 
of sound you produce, play rhythmically. Rhythm is 
life. 

He also said : 

The progress of a pupil depends more on the 
extreme attention he bestows on study than on the 
number of hours seated before the pianoforte. 

| The greater the speed you attain, the less should 
|be the articulation. Remember that you distort a 
piece of music when you constantly play it fast; 
slowness is indispensable for perfection ; too great a 
speed is invariably accompanied by inaccuracy. 

| The metronome is indispensable for fixing a 
|movement and ascertaining its continuance at the 
| end of a certain time of playing, and consequently for 
|rectifying mistakes or discrepancies either in 
| accelerando or in rallentando, and in increasing or 
diminishing speed by very short intervals. 

Mozart said : 

It is easier to play fast than slowly. But is it good 
to do so? The listeners see the pianoforte played, 
but they hear only a noise incapable of inspiring them 





with emotion. 
Does it not seem strange to maintain that 
virtuosity is opposed to beauty when Bach, 


Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Schumann, Liszt, 
Chopin, and Saint-Saéns composed specially for the 
virtuosi? Is any music more beautiful than the 
Studies of Chopin, more dazzlingly brilliant than 
those of Liszt ? 

Are not the Concertos of Saint-Saéns—the 
rhythmical and melodious character of which is 
suitable only for virtuosi—and those of Liszt—even 
in these days amazing in their variety, audacity, and 
ingenuity—works for virtuosi? And is not modern 
music, Debussy and Ravel, intended for them also ? 

I cannot bring these reflections to a close more 
fittingly than by quoting the following lines from a 
letter addressed to me a few months ago by Francis 
| Planté, one of the noblest of contemporary artists : 

More than ever am I a scholar persevering in the 
search and pursuit of the deffer, that better which is 
calumniously called the enemy of the good when we 
advise lone to ‘let well alone,’ but which nevertheless 
constitutes the true essence of art. 

(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell.) 





NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XVI.—WILLIAM DAMAN 


Of the creative powers of William Daman (whose 
name is variously written Damon, Dammon, De Man, 
and De Maunde), both as composer and 
arranger, ample evidence is forthcoming; but as 
to his biography, the most meagre details were 
absent until the publication of vol. 1o of the 
Huguenot Society’s Publications. Not even in the 
second edition of Grove’s monumental work is there 
any attempt at biographical detail, save that ‘he was 
certainly dead before March 23, 1593.’ Mr. Henry 
Davey’s account of him is short, therefore I 
quote it in full: 

William Damon (Daman) was apparently one of the 
Royal Household. Besides the harmonized Psalter of 
1579, and the contrapuntal one of 1591 (in which he 
is described as ‘late one of Her Majesties Musitions’), 
he composed motets and anthems. There are five in the 
Christ Church part-books, and others in Add. MSS. 
29,372-7 (Myriell’s Collection), and in Paston’s Lute- 
books. 
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One thing is certain: William Daman, though 
living thirty years in England, was a native of Liége. 
Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright suggests that Daman ‘came 
to England between 1561 and 1565’; but a more 
definite date may be fixed from an’ entry, dated 
1580, in the Huguenot Society’s Publications (vol. 10, 
part 2, p. 370): 

Guillam Damon, one of her Majestes servantes, 
borne in Luke, hath bene here xvij yeares, and is of the 
Italian Churche. No denison. He hath v children, 
borne in England. 

We can fairly assume that Daman was born 
«. 1538, at Liége, and came to England between the 
years 1561 and 1563. As his children—five in| 
number—were all born in England, we can fairly 
assume that he married an Englishwoman. An entry 
of 1568 describes him as ‘Gulielmo de Ammano of 
Liége.’ Another entry in the Huguenot publications, 
under date of 1571, describes him as ‘William 
Demawnde, musician, an Italian, and hath been in 
this realm x years.’ He was then living in Broad 
Street Ward, in the parish of ‘St. Peters le Poore,’ 
and had, apparently, arrived in England in 1562, 
having been brought over by Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst, who, according to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ throughout his life ‘enter- 
tained musicians the most curious which anywhere 
he could have.’ Lord Buckhurst was created Earl 
of Dorset in 1567. 

It is evident that Lord Buckhurst retained William | 
Daman as a household musician from 1562 to 1579, 
and in the latter year he was taken into the service 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1579, at the request of his friend, John Bull, 
‘citizen and goldsmith of London,’ Daman arranged 
an edition of psalm-tunes, entitled : 

The Psalmes of David to English meter with Notes | 
of foure partes set unto them, to the use of the Godly | 
Christians for recreatying themselves instede of fond 
and unseemly Ballades. 

The Preface to this scarce volume was written by 
Edward Hake, one of those who had harmonized 
Day’s Psalter of 1563. It is well to note that} 
Daman himself more or less disowned the publication, 
which was put on the market by John Bull, and had | 
not been revised by Daman, who roughly jotted down | 
the four-part arrangement at his friend’s house. 

Daman retained his position as ‘one of her} 
Majesty’s musicians’ from 1579 till his death. Not | 
unnaturally, as being of the Italian Church, he| 
composed numerous Latin Motets, of which three 
are in Christ Church Library, namely, ‘Confitebor 
tibi,”’ for five voices; ‘Omnis caro,’ for six voices ; 
and ‘ Predicabo laudes,’ for six voices. One of his 
English Anthems, ‘O Heavenly God,’ for five voices, 
is also in Christ Church Library, as is also an 
instrumental piece in six parts. The British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 29,246-7) has a lute arrangement of 
Daman’s sol-faing solo, and of his setting in Italian 
tablature of his ‘Spem in alium,’ in two parts 
(Add. MSS. 31,992), for five voices. One of his 
best-known compositions is his five-part ‘ Miserere,’ 
which is praised by Dr. Walker in his ‘History of 
Music in England’ (1924) as ‘sincere and expressive.’ 
It is now easily accessible in Mr. Arkwright’s 
‘Old English Edition,’ No. 21. 

Daman died early in the year 1591, and his nun- 
cupative will was proved by his widow, Anna Daman, 
executrix, in the person of her proctor, Thomas | 
Ashwood, notary public, on July 2, 1591, the inventory 
being sworn at £21 75. 











Curiously enough, a few months after Daman’s 
death his best-known work was issued posthumously, 
viz. : 

The former Booke of the Musicke of M. William 
Damon, late one of her Majesties Musitions, 
containing all the tunes of David’s Psalms, as they are 
ordinarily sung in the Church; most exceliently by 
him composed into 4 partes. In which sett the 
highest part singeth the Church Tune. Published for 
the recreation of such as delight in Musicke, by 
W. Swayne, Gent. Printed by T. Este, the assigne 
of W. Byrd, 1591. 

This ‘sett’ was published in four volumes, followed 
by another set of four volumes, being the second 
part of the work, and entitled : 

The second Booke of the Musicke of M. William 
Damon, containing all the Tunes of David’s Psalms, 
differing from the former in respect that the highest 
part singeth the Church tune. 


In regard to this publication, the learned Bishop of 
Truro (the Right Rev. Dr. Frere) tells us that it is ‘the 
earliest systematic setting of the melody in the upper 
part in England,’ and he adds: ‘Two new four-line 
tunes appear, which were not in the earlier collection 


land are of present interest, Psalm 25, London 


(or Southwell), S. M., and Windsor (or Eaton).’ 
Complete sets of these two publications are extremely 
rare, 


MUSIC IN ALBANIA 
By PAUL EDMONDS 


I found two kinds of music in Albania—the modern 
imported article as performed by a brass band in front 
of the President’s house at Tirana, and the true music 
of the country, which is now played and kept alive 
only by gipsies. The brass band music was of the 


| usual popular order—American jazz (the players had 
| been trained in the States), the Barcarolle from ‘ The 


Tales of Hoffman,’ the Toreador’s Song, extracts from 
‘Faust,’ and so forth—decently played, but uninspiring. 
The gipsy music, on the other hand, was extremely 
stimulating, and on the first hearing I became keen 
to learn, if possible, something about it. But it 
was not‘until I reached the ancient Mohammedan 
city of Elbasan, in mid-Albania, that a chance 
occurred. Here, however, | made the acquaintance 
of one, Lef Nossi, an educated Albanian who spoke 
English, and he, on my expressing a desire to know 
more about the music of the country, arranged, with 
the assistance of the gendarmerie, for some gipsy girls 
to come to the ‘khan’ at which 1 was staying and 
sing to me, in order to give me an opportunity of 
transcribing some of the tunes. Accordingly, one 
morning the gipsies arrived. There were four of 
them, two girls and two older women. The girls 
wore the traditional dress of the dancer—a short 
dark-coloured bodice of velvet, and Turkish trousers 
of an amplitude that would make the widest Victorian 
crinoline look meagre. Yards and yards of material 
must have gone to the making of them, and yards 
more to the numberless frilly petticoats which showed 
through the thin stuff of which the trousers were 
made. Brightly-coloured handkerchiefs were bound 
round their heads, and long braids of black hair 
hung loose. Neat shoes, pointed and high-heeled, 
peeped out below the vast trousers. The two girls, 
gathering the ample folds of their garments around 
them, seated themselves on chairs, while the older 
women squatted on the floor. All had big tambourines. 
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Then, as is customary in Albania, cigarettes were 
handed round and tiny cups of black coffee, of which 
we all partook—the gipsy girls, the gendarme, the 
owner of the ‘khan,’ M. Lef Nossi, and myself. These 
ceremonies concluded, the music began. Swaying 
gently from side to side and beating a rhythm with 
their fingers on the tambourines, the girls began to 
sing. I got out paper and pencil and tried to write 
down the tune, and after a good many repetitions 
evolved the following approximate transcription : 


Ex, r. 


The song, I was told, concerned the adventures of 
a certain young man of Durazzo who was inveigled 
into a room by gipsy girls and robbed of all he 
I am afraid it was hardly a drawing- 
room song, and I refrained from asking for more 
details either of this or of a second song, of 
which the tune, as nearly as I could get it, was as 
follows : 


possessed. 











Of a third tune, which was exceedingly intriguing 
and which I should have much liked to transcribe in 
its entirety, I could secure only the opening phrases, 


and these but very roughly ; after that it became too 
intricate and too elaborate for my powers of tran- 
scription. 

‘Our music,’ said M. Lef Nossi, ‘is very difficult,’ 
—and I heartily agreed with him. 

Another factor which added to the difficulty of 
transcription was the intricacy of the tambourine 
rhythms, and the fact that the voice part, on the 
contrary, was smooth and had no outstanding 





accents or strong beats whatever. A _ favourite 
tambourine rhythm was the following : 


Other rhythms which I heard frequently on this 





and on other occasions were: 


Ex. 4. 


Gerree cover o 

ee 

The voice part of most of the songs included 
unexpected progressions and scale-passages which 
appeared to belong to no particular key. There was 
in consequence no tonality, as we know it, and its 
absence gave the music a character and charm 
impossible to describe. Many Western listeners 
would doubtless class it vaguely as ‘ Oriental music,’ 
and dismiss it as of no further significance, but 
there is a great deal more in it than such people may 
think, and it is well worth recording in Western 
notation, 





RUSKIN’S PROGRESS IN MUSIC 
By EvA MARY GREW 


Of all the arts, music has been most often lowered 
to the position of providing merely amusement ; but 
as in Ruskin’s phrase the end of art is as serious as 
that of all beautiful and significant things, whether in 
nature or in the world of thought, its function is a 
deeper office than to afford entertainment only. 
Therefore the serious views held by all great writers 
on the subject of music have a special value—though 
very few of the great writers have proved to be able 
exponents of its powers and spiritual essence, its 
profound meanings and educative influences. Ruskin 
grew but slowly into a realisation of the particular 
value of this art; yet from the beginning it is 
interesting to note the many references he made to it, 
because he so frequently found music one of the 
clearest and most forceful means of illustrating ideas 
otherwise difficult to express. 

His appreciation was hardly an instinctive matter. 
It was too much a matter of reasoning—of a philosophy 
derived from reading—to be of impassioned character 
or highly personal; and it was not until late in life 
that he perceived the range of its power and its 
importance in that education which forms individuality. 
At first he was struck only by its purely sensuous 
and ‘ear-tickling emotionalism’; his love of painting 
held him captive, and though he could not arrest his 
slowly expanding regard for music and the ‘ power of 
sound,’ that stronger love appears to have made him 
jealous of this art. Certainly, in his earlier years he 
refused to allow it to exert any important influence 
upon him: the ‘intangibility of sound’ fascinated 
him, and he was perplexed to find that he could not 
grasp the nature of its hold on him in the way he 
could explain the hold exerted by colour. Unlike 
Browning, he was never able to master music scientific- 
ally or technically; yet eventually, with a curious 
confidence, he actually laid down the laws for 
composers. 

In a long essay on the ‘Comparative Advantage of 


ithe Studies of Music and Painting,’ Ruskin sets 


painting far above music as a means both of education 
and of recreation : 


The power of enjoying music [he says] is like the 
power of distinguishing tastes in food, a naturally 
implanted faculty ; the power of being gratified by 
painting is either the acquired taste of a cultivated 
mind, or the peculiar gift of an elevated intellect. 
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Such a statement, made in a controversial dis- 
cussion, would have to be met first with the challenge, 
Define ‘music’; for there is much music that requires 
of its hearer as highly elevated an intellect and as 
exact an acquired taste as any painting. It is, indeed, 
the remark of a man who knows a good deal about 
painting but very little of music, the music he does 
know being of an elementary kind. Ruskin goes 
further, and says that as brutes can enjoy music, the 
faculty of appreciating music, being common to brutes 
and men, must be held inferior to the faculty of 
appreciating painting, which last is peculiar ‘to him 
who is made after the image of God.’ The rats of 
the legend certainly followed the piper out of the town 
of Hamelin; snakes are ‘charmed’ by musical sounds 
(or, it may be, by musical rhythms) ; dogs may howl 
in duet with a pianist or singer ; and the cat who will 
stay in a room with a gramophone may leave it the 
moment the player-piano is made to operate. But 
none of these can be said to be enjoying or objecting 
to musical sounds, and still less to music as music. 
The truth of the matter is, that when writing in these 
terms Ruskin could perceive music only as a crude 
gratification of the senses, in which even the feelings 
were scarely touched. 

A second stage in his growth is indicated when he 
writes : 

I do not mean to depreciate music ; let it be loved 
and reverenced as is just, only let the delight of the 
eye be reverenced more. The great power of music 
over the multitude is owing, not to its being less, but 
more sensual in colour ; it is so distinctly and so richly 
sensual, that it can be idly enjoyed ; it is exactly at 
this point where the lower and the higher pleasures of 
the senses and imagination are balanced, so that pure 
and great minds love it for its invention and emotion, 
lower minds for its sensual power. 


Here Ruskin admits inventive (that is, creative) genius 
in music, and high feeling, and he allows that the 
music-lover may be the man of pure and great mind, 
‘made after the image of God,’ and far removed from 
the brute. Lower minds, one can agree, love music 
solely for its sensual power and its excitement ; but 
the same kind of minds love painting only in the same 
way and only to the same ends—they demand that 
every picture shall tell a story, or that it shall stimulate 
in them certain crude emotions. 
The following personal record shows how some 
Jatent musical quality in him was eventually touched : 
It puzzles me that I have no recollection of any first 
sight and hearing of an opera . To be taken now 
to Paris to the feebly dramatic ‘Puritani’ was no 
great joy to me ; but I then heard—and it will always 
be a rare, and only once or twice in a century possible, 
thing to hear—four great musicians (Grisi, Malibran, 
Mario, Lablache), all rightly to be called of genius, 
singing together, with sincere desire to assist each 
other, not eclipse ; and to exhibit, not only their power 





of singing, but the beauty of the music they sang. 


But the following expression of opinion shows how | 
ignorant he was in his early and middle periods of | 


the nature of musical creation : 


5 consider difference between a fine air | 
and a fine painting. The first thing that strikes us is | 
the proportionate time and labour requisite to produce | 
them. The tune may be dashed off by the inspiration 

of five minutes ; the picture is the result of the labour 
and thought of months. 


the 


Ruskin had probably heard that Rossini, for example, | 
could hit on a good tune in a moment, and that 
Schubert wrote a song while waiting for his glass | 


of beer to be brought into the garden; but he 
should have known that painters likewise enjoy 
the ‘inspiration of five minutes,’ and that a 
Beethoven would labour a ‘tune’ over a day, a 
week, a year, or half a life-time, while a symphony 
may take as long to make as the mightiest painting. 
And the following quotation (taken from the ‘ Essay 
on Literature and Letters’) intimates that his musSical 
tastes—when excited by surrounding conditions 
could be what a refined musician of to-day would 
frankly call vulgar, or ‘sensual’ at least : 

I heard a noble service in one of the parish churches 
yesterday, and a hour and an half of magnificent organ 
and chorus—three organs answering each other—and 
the whole congregation joining—as Italians can do 
always—in perfect melody [here comes an ornate and 
glowing description of the interior of the church, 
and then the musical matter resumes], and every 
possible power of music used to its fullest extent—the 
best pieces of melody chosen out of standard operas 
and every variety of style, exciting, tender, or sublime, 
given with ceaseless and overwhelming effect, one 
solo unimaginably perfect, by a chosen voice thrilling 
through the darkness. All nrusic should be heard 
in obscurity. 


This, of course, is still the young man _ speaking ; 
but it the young man rather  over-confident, 
and over-confidence becomes rather curiously 
condescending : 


is 


Let both the arts be admired and encouraged, but 
let them never be considered as equal ; let the musician 
be honoured, but the painter be revered. 


As years passed, Ruskin grew to love, perhaps more 
than any other, the music of Mozart and Scarlatti, 
and he gradually realised that due study is necessary 
for the appreciation of the higher qualities in music. 
Like most critics, however, he held to the common 
opinion of Mozartean libretti, declaring those of 
‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Don Giovanni’ to be the 
‘foolishest and most monstrous of conceivable human 
words and subjects of thought.’ And learning to play 
a little and sing a little, and at the same time turning 
his attention to matters of metre, prosody, and rhythm, 
he must needs compose songs as models forall present 
and future composers—these are given in his collected 
works, for the amusement, if not the instruction, of 
musicians. 

In the end, Ruskin began to rate music almost suffi- 
ciently high, and he certainly set it above architecture 
as a thing of human value. He almost curses that 
general degradation which, in his time, had lowered 
music from the great office it filled educationally among 
the Greeks, ‘to enlist it almost wholly in the service of 
superstition on the one hand, and of sensuality on 
the other’; and though his philosophy at the best was 
rather conventionally Hellenic, he eventually made 
many comparative illustrations, and uttered many 
thoughts of a truth that render them valuable for 
executant and creator. As a general example of this 
later condition, I quote a few further lines, now from 
the essay entitled ‘Two Paths’ : 

A well-disposed group of notes in music will some- 
times make you weep and sometimes laugh. You can 
express the depth of all affections by these dispositions 
of sound ; you can give courage to the soldier, language 
to the lover, consolation to the mourner, more joy to 
the joyful, more humility to the devout. Can you do 
as much by your group of lines? Do you suppose the 
front of Whitehall, a singularly beautiful one, ever 
inspires the two Horse Guards, during the hour they 
sit opposite to it, with military ardour? 
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Yet Ruskin finally leaves the reader with the assured | # ¢une ; but even tuning, to so noble an organ, was, 
belief that, after all, he was a very muddled thinker| for once, grand and productive of pleasing sensations. 
about music; for when in his ‘Fors Clavigera’ he| [An effect that was after all not left for the Shah of 

° s . i j a ! , i . 

remarks on ‘the demoralising effect of sad music,’ Persia to discover!] By some it was thought that, 
he throws in the parenthetic declaration that Verdi’s from their number and distance, they would never play 
ae eonees vl f — cian a pestis: se | nt time, which, however, they did most accurately, 
sad music 1s, for instance, the most corrupting type and without the measure being beat in the usual clumsy 
hitherto known. It is by his entirely general remarks, manner. By others it was expected that the band 
recommendations, and comments that he is of high | would be so /oud that whoever heard this performance 
value to us: it was Ruskin who declared that children would never hear again; however, the sound of these 
should be taught to sing merrily when they are happy, multiplied tones arrived as mild and benign at the ears 
and earnestly when they are sad; which is, I think,| of the audience as they could from the feeble efforts of 
one of the wisest things ever said about the application| * few violins in a common concert-room. And, lastly, 

. athe . : 2: - | that no single voice had the least chance of being heard 
of music to education; and it was Ruskin who, in| 

h bably his | led id f .. | by those who had places remote from the orchestra ; 
what was probably his last recorded idea Of music,| but, luckily, this was so far from being true that not a 








said that it became in certain circumstances ‘an|  yocal breathing, however feeble by nature, or softened 
expression of the purest hearts.’ | by art, was inaudible in any part of the immense space 
through which it diffused itself in all directions. 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL, PAST AND One or two comments suggest themselves here. 


PRESENT Note first that this ‘amazing’ force was a smallish 
pene one judged by the standards of to-day. Players 
Although the Handel Festival as we know it dates | and singers together totalled a little more than 
only from 1857, its genesis may be seen in the|five hundred, made up thus: first violins, 48; 
Handel Commemoration which began three-quarters |second violins, 47; violas, 26; violoncellos, 21 ; 
of a century earlier and continued till 1791. | double-basses, 15; flutes, 6; first oboes, 13; 
Burney’s ‘Account of the Musical Performances in| second oboes, 13; bassoons, 26 ; double-bassoon, 1 ; 
Westminster Abbey and the Pantheon, May 26th, | trumpets, 12; trombones (‘ or sacbuts’), 6 (‘these 
27th, 29th, and June 3rd and 5th, 1784, in Com-| performers played on other instruments when the 
memoration of Handel,’ is well-known as to its title,|sacbuts were not wanted’); horns, 12; kettle- 
but the contents are sufficiently unfamiliar to justify|drums 3; ‘double kettledrum,’ 1—an orchestra 
quotation at the present time, when both the author j of 250, in which the generous proportion of wood- 
and the subject happen to be topical. Our glance| wind is a striking feature. 
backward to the first large-scale Handel performances| Coming to the choir, we find a body of 275, 
will lead naturally to a few words about the Festival | comprising 60 sopranos, 48 counter-tenors, 83 tenors, 
fixed for next month. |and 84 basses. The choir was entirely male, except 
First, a note on the actual origin of the Handel for about a dozen of the sopranos. Among the boys 
Commemoration. Burney says that in a conversation | were 10 Chapel Royal, ro St. Paul’s, 8 Westminster, 
between Viscount Fitzwilliam, Sir William Watkins | and 6 St. George’s, Windsor. It seems odd to-day 
Wynn, and Joah Bates, at the beginning of 1783, | to think of the alto part in a Handel Festival being 
Bates remarked that, as London contained at the sung entirely by men. Each section of the choir, 
time more eminent performers, vocal and instru-| by the by, was allotted ‘Principals,’ like the various 
mental, than any other city in Europe, it was a| families of the orchestra. 
pity there was no periodical event at which they | Then, as now, hearers were surprised (some of 
could be brought together for a performance ‘on | them perhaps disappointed) to find that the effect of 
so grand and magnificent a scale as no other | a large body of voices was, after all, very far from 
part of the world could equal.’ It then occurred being deafening, though it was left to a later genera- 
to the trio that the following year would mark | tion to discover that the chief thrill of a large choir 
the centenary of Handel’s birth, and the twenty- | lies in its Pianissimo. 
fifth anniversary of his death: why not a Handel} The conductor was Joah Bates, who conducted 
commemoration ? Steps were at once taken, and a/from a harpsichord connected (presumably by 
plan for a two-days’ celebration arranged. But the | ‘trackers’) with the specially erected organ : 
King, who took a lively interest in the affair, pointed | The keys of communication . . . extended 19-{t. 
out that two days ‘would not be sufficient for the! from the body of the organ, and 20-ft. 7-in. below the 
display of Handel’s powers, or fulfilling the charitable| perpendicular of the set of keys by which it is usually 
purpose to which it was intended to devote the profits.’| _ played. 
A third day was therefore decided on,* and, for various | 
reasons, the date was shifted from April to the end 
of May, a change ‘which seems to have been for 


This must have been one of the first examples of 
ithe ‘console’ principle in this country. Burney 


its advantage,’ says Burney, ‘as many persons of adds that 

tender constitutions who ventured to go to| .. . similar keys were first contrived for Handel him- 
Westminster Abbey in warm weather would not have|__ self, at his oratorios ; but to convey them to so great a 
the courage to go thither in cold.’ distance from the instrument, without rendering the 


touch impracticably heavy, required uncommon 


It is interesting and amusing to read that the, : . ‘ 
| ingenuity and mechanical resources. 


first event of its kind, like so many of its successors, | 


was damned in advance. After showing that the} The somewhat disparaging reference to the ‘ usual 
band and chorus was the largest on record, Burney| clumsy manner’ of beating time is not isolated. 
says ° | Later Burney says : 


The effects of this amazing band not only overset all 


a Foreigners, especially the French, must be much 
the predictions of ignorance and sarcasm, but the 


astonished at so numerous a band moving in such exact 


! 
conjectures of theory and experience. By some it was | measure without the assistance of a Coryphaus to beat 
| the time either with a roll of paper or a noisy baton 
or truncheon. Rousseau says that ‘the more time is 


predicted that an orchestra so numerous could never be 


* So great was the success, that two days in June were added. 
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beaten, the less it is kept’; and it is certain that when 
the measure is broken, the fury of the music-general, 
or director, increasing with the disobedience and 
confusion of his troops, he becomes more violent, and 
his strokes and gesticulations more ridiculous in 
proportion to the disorder. 


And he goes on to relate (not without gusto) the fate 
of Lulli, who ‘may be said to have deat himself to 
death by intemperate passion in marking the measure 
to an ill-disciplined band.’* 

Bates was assisted by ‘sub-directors,’ who 


. arranged the performers and conveyed signals to 
the several parts of that wide-extended orchestra : 
departments which fell to the lot of Dr. Arnold and 
Mr. Dupuis, organists and composers to his Majesty, 
and Mr. Redmond Simpson, eminent and respectable 
professors of great experience, who may be said to 
have acted as Adjutant-Generals on the occasion ; 
Dr. Arnold and Mr. Dupuis having been placed, on 
different sides of the orchestra, over the vocal choir, 
and Mr. Simpson in the centre over the subordinate 
instrumental performers. 


There was only one general rehearsal for each 
day’s performance, and the present custom of 
making Rehearsal Day a public occasion originated 
in the fact that at the first rehearsal held in 
the Abbey 


more than five hundred persons found means to 
obtain admission, in spite of every endeavour to shut 
out all but the performers, for fear of interruption, 
and, perhaps, of failure in the first attempts at 
incorporating and consolidating such a numerous 
band. . This intrusion, which was very much to 
the dissatisfaction of the Managers and Conductor, 
suggested the idea of turning the eagerness of the 
public to some profitable account for the charity, by 
fixing the price of admission to half a guinea for each 
person. 


It happened, too, that the intruding five hundred 
proved to be as many publicity agents: so great 
was their surprise ‘at the small mistakes and great 
effects of this first experiment, which many had 
condemned by anticipation,’ that their pleasure and 
astonishment ‘ were soon communicated to the lovers 
of music throughout the Town, to the great increase 
of subscribers and solicitors for tickets.’ In fact the 
tickets (which had hitherto hung fire with the general 
public) sold with such dispatch that the subscription 
had to be closed, 


which was done so rigorously that the author of 
this account was unable to obtain tickets of any kind on 
any terms for some of his friends who had neglected 
to give in their names sooner. 


There was only one price for tickets, by the bye 
a guinea. 

The first performance (which was announced to 
begin ‘ precisely at Twelve’) narrowly missed opening 
with a disastrous panic : 


Early in the morning, the weather being favourable, 
persons of all ranks quitted their carriages with im- 
patience and apprehension lest they should not obtain 
seats, and presented themselves at the several doors of 
Westminster Abbey, which was advertised to be open 
at Nine o’clock ; but the doorkeepers not having taken 
their posts, and the Orchestra [the platform, &c.] not 
being wholly finished . . . till near Ten o’clock ; such 
a croud of ladies and gentlemen were assembled 
together as became very formidable and terrific to 





7. 
In beating time by striking his cane on the floor, Lulli injured 





his foot, causing a wound which mortified with fatal results. 


each other, particularly the female part of the 
expectants ; for some of these being in full dress, and 
every instant more and more incommoded and alarmed 
by the violence of those who pressed forward in order 
to get near the door, screamed; others fainted ; and 
all were dismayed and apprehensive of fatal con- 
sequences: as many of the most violent among the 
gentlemen threatened to break open the doors; a 
measure which, if adopted, would probably have cost 
many of the most feeble and helpless their lives; as 
they must infailibly have been thrown down and 
trampled on by the robust and impatient part of the 
croud, 


However, ‘except dishevelled hair and _ torn 
garments, no real mischief seems to have happened. 
In about an hour the Abbey was full, the doors shut 
to everyone but their Majesties and their suite, who 
arrived soon after Twelve’ Royalty being less 
punctual then than now. 

The programme was divided into three parts, and 
was as follows: Coronation Anthem, ‘Zadok the 
Priest’; Overture to ‘Esther’; Dettingen Te Deum ; 
Overture to ‘Saul’; Dead March in ‘Saul’; part of 
the Funeral March, ‘When the ear heard her’; 
Gloria Patri from the Utrecht Jubilate; the Anthem, 
‘O sing unto the Lord’; and a short selection from 
‘Israel.’ 

In view of the present-day interest in Handel’s 
operas and other secular work it is worthy of note 
that at the first of the Pantheon performances the pro- 
gramme included excerpts from the following operas : 
‘Orlando,’ ‘Sosarme,’ ‘Richard the First,’ ‘ Julius 
Cesar, ‘Atalanta,’ ‘Ptolemy,’ ‘ A©tius,’ ‘ Ariadne,’ 
‘Otho,’ ‘ Rodelinda,’ and ‘ Alcina,’ together with four 
Concertos; the choir had an easy time with four 
oratorio choruses, and the anthem, ‘My heart is 
inditing. Among these choruses was the ‘ Hail- 
stone,’ which was encored, as it seems to have been 
at every Festival performance since. Burney’s note 
is worth reproducing : 

This spirited and masterly movement, which was 
clamorously called for a second time, is written a due 
Cori. It is one of the few Choruses composed by 
Handel in which there is no fugue or point of imita- 
tion, except in the echoes of the two choirs ; but, 
en revanche, the instrumental parts are so active and 
full, without occasioning the least confusion, that if 
the eight voice-parts were silent, the accompaniment 
might be played with good effect, as a movement in a 
Concerto ; a circumstance difficult to point out in the 
works of any other composer than Handel— 


though not so difficult to-day, when Bach is 
beginning to rival Handel as a popular choral writer. 

Financially the commemoration was a_ huge 
success, a profit of nearly £8,000 being made, £7,000 
of which was bestowed in charity. It is of interest 
to see how the costs of so vast an undertaking (for 
that period) worked out, so here is the balance sheet 
in as condensed a form as possible : 


RECEIPTS : - ce & 
Three Westminster Abbey Per- 

formances ” . 2,906 5 0 

2,626 1 Oo 

2,117 17 0 

Two Pantheon Performances 1,690 10 0 

1,603 7 oO 

Admission to rehearsals 944 17 10 

Donation from the King 525 0° oO 

Sale of books of words 262 15 oO 

Total £12,736 12 10 
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EXPENDITURE: tel 

Building platforms, &c., in Abbey 
and Pantheon 1,969 12 oO 
Band, &c. ... 1,976 17 oO 
Rent, &c., of Pantheon 156 16 o 
Advertising 236 19 O 
Printing ‘ 289 2 0 
Doorkeepers 102 1 6 
Use of Organ ‘ 100 O O 
High and petty constables _ 100 5 Oo 
Gratifications ° 167 5 0o 

Medals, tickets, porters, and other 
sundries ' , , 351 8 10 

To the Society for Decayed 
Musicians 6,000 0 Oo 
To the Westminster Hospital 1,000 0 O 
Balance 286 6 6 


£12,736 12 10 





A fine sounding word is ‘ Gratifications’ for tips ! 

This ‘Account’ of Burney is full of capital 
reading, but no more can be quoted here, as the 
available space must be given to certain new features 
and arrangements at the forthcoming Festival. 


OPERATIC SONGS AND CHORUSES 


Interest in the programmes will centre largely in 
the operatic extracts, which will be on a far more 
extensive scale than has been customary. It will of 
course be urged that the vast transept of the Crystal 
Palace is not a fitting place in which to demonstrate 
Handel’s work in this line. As, however, the Festival 
promoters are taking the lead in recognising the 
growing interest in Handel’s operatic work, it would be 
ungracious to complain on that ground, the more so 
as the initiative thus taken at the Festival is pretty 
sure to be developed elsewhere. 

Sir Henry Wood tells me that he spent three days 
at the British Museum examining about forty of the 
operas, from which he chose five choruses and a number 
of arias. These have all been scored by Sir Henry, 
and the Italian text has been done into good singable 
English by Miss Helen Douglas-Irvine. The whole 
of Part 1 of the concert on June 8, and practically 
all Part 2, will be devoted to these operatic 
numbers. There will be nine arias, two choruses 
for female voices, three for mixed, and three 
instrumental extracts. The operas drawn on 
will be ‘ Admetus, ‘ Rinaldo,’ ‘ Tamerlano,’ 
*Rodelinda,’ ‘ Deidamia,’ ‘ Sosarme,’ ‘ Alessandro,’ 
‘ Lotario,’ ‘ Atalanta,’ ‘ Acis,’ ‘ Alcina,’ and ‘ Xerxes.’ 
The soloists will be Mesdames Carrie Tubb and 
Margaret Balfour, Messrs. Walter Widdop and 
Robert Radford. As this programme includes also 
an Organ Concerto (with M. Marcel Dupré as soloist) 
and ends with ‘ Zadok the Priest,’ it is surely one of 
the most attractive in the annals of the Festival. 

The remainder of the programmes are inevitably 
on more or less familiar lines. 


THE CHOIR 


Here are a few further details. The London 
contingent of the Choir was practically up to full 
strength by the beginning of April, and Sir Henry 
Wood began rehearsals on April 19. There will 
be a _ strong force of singers from Yorkshire 
(trained by Dr. Henry Coward) and another section 
from Wales. Sir Henry Wood has edited all the 
music, and Mr. Walter Hedgecock is again in the 
post he has so long and successfully filled as general 
musical director and organist. The changing of the 
hour of the Tuesday and Thursday concerts from 





the afternoon to the evening will no doubt tap a new 
public, as well as being more convenient for the 
Choir. These evening concerts will last from 6.30 
to 9, with a fifteen minutes’ interval. 

The appointment of Sir Henry Wood as conductor 
adds enormously to the interest of the event. This 
country is rich in purely choral conductors, and 
almost as well off in regard to orchestral; but 
comparatively few stand out as conductors of large- 
scale works for orchestra and choir combined, and 
in this small group there is no more prominent 
figure than Sir Henry Wood. Under Sir Frederic 
Cowen the Festival showed the hitherto unsuspected 
potentialities of a huge choral force in subtlety and 
range of nuance. The best of the performances 
given under his direction did much to answer the old 
stock objection that the choral side of the Festival 
was mere lumbering, stodgy, musical jumboism. 
Sir Henry may be counted on to develop the choral 
singing to such a degree as to convert all but a 
handful of irreconcilables. For, after all, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and if the Handel 
Festival, as a result of its unique blend of organi- 
zation and control can give us a genuinely artistic 
result that is no less unique, it needs no further 
justification. The Festival has been killed over and 
over again—on paper. Its actual end will come 
when it ceases to give us fine music finely performed, 
and not before. CG 


THE LOST SYMPHONIES OF CLEMENTI 


By HERBERT WESTERBY 


I was pleased to see in the J/usical Times for 
February a letter from Mr. Carl Engel, the music 
librarian of the Congress Library at Washington, 
directing attention to the sketches of at least four 
Symphonies by Clementi, which are in the posses- 
sion of that Library. Previous to this I had already 
received from M. Georges de St. Foix, of Paris, his 
pamphlet on ‘Les Symphonies de Clementi,’ giving 
an account of these manuscript sketches, and a 
discussion of the missing Symphonies in general. 

I have translated and made a digest of the 
essential portions of the pamphlet, and trust it 
will be of some assistance in solving this problem 
of the lost Symphonies. M. St. Foix begins by 
pointing out that it is the misfortune of Clementi 
to be known nowadays as the composer of Studies 
and juvenile Sonatinas. As he says: ‘Clementi, 
malgré tout son génie, demeurait l’auteur des trop 
célébres sonatines’ (the ‘too celebrated sonatinas’); 
in other words, that the outlook and _ musical 
knowledge of the average student is not really 
enlarged beyond that of his early days. 

How many of those who learn ‘music’ know 
anything of Beethoven’s Sonatas by the time they 
have ‘finished’ their ‘musical’ education? Probably 
not one in twenty. True, they may have heard of, 
and even tried the ‘Prelude,’ one or two of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Songs without Words,’ and Chopin’s 
Nocturnes, and that, perhaps, is the limit of their 
subsequent musical knowledge. Who can blame 
them, therefore, if their vision in the case of Clementi 
should be limited to the ‘too celebrated Sonatinas.’ 
Personally, I never use sonatinas—the sonata-form, | 
think, should be avoided for the earlier stages of 
pianoforte teaching ; but if sonatas ave used subse- 
quently, then the best of Clementi’s are worthy to 
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those of Beethoven, not to mention 


To resume : 


stand with 
Mozart and Haydn. 


Auber [says M. St. Foix], had he not told the pianist 
Marmontel that the orchestral compositions of Clementi 
had only relative merit, and that they seemed very 
weak [fda/es] beside those of the three great masters of 
the classic age? 

But now [says M. St. Foix] that the work of Clementi 
begins to be better known, and that it gives place to 
serious study, now that a remarkable biography (that 
of Paribeni, in Italian, 1922) allows a ‘ vue d’ensemble’ 
at once serious and profound of both his life and his 
art, it seems to us that the moment has come to call 
attention to a discovery which we take to be indis- 
pensable for the musical biography of the Roman 
master in the first place, and very important as regards 
the history of the Symphony in general. . . . With 
the exception of two Symphonies written at the opening 
of his career, in 1787 (London: Longman & Brodrip), 
in a ‘spirituel’ style—a blend of light Italian with that 
of Haydn—all the orchestral compositions of Clementi 
had somehow disappeared, without leaving, strange to 
say, the slightest trace of their existence. . . . After 
long years had passed in vain research, we had begun 
to believe the hypothesis that Clementi in a moment 
of despair at the end of his career had done away with 
all his Symphonies, which the most famous orchestras 
in Europe had been eager to play. 


M. St. Foix then relates how by a ‘hasard 
providentiel’ the Clementi manuscripts were revealed, 
and acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Carl Engel, 
of the Congress Library at Washington, whose letter 
‘already referred to) appeared in the February 
number of the Musical Times. How that 


. after a sorting out, followed by a_ serious 
examination of a confused heap of unclassified 
manuscripts, often very difficult to read, covered with 
erasures, suppressions, and transformations, one could 
see emerge a work at once ‘spirituel’ and grandiose. 
These interesting manuscripts show us with what 
unwearied patience the old master, never satisfied, 
wrought his work to a high level, and how high was 
the artistic ideal which he aspired to in the latter years 
of his life. 


Dr. Mansfield refers to the fact that 


between 1785 and 1832 more than twenty of 
Clementi’s Symphonies were performed in London 
alone, not to speak of performances at Paris and the 
various German musical centres. 


Of these, Mr. Engel, in his note, says that 


. . the greater portion of at least four Symphonies 
by Clementi, and a great many sketches of other 
orchestral compositions, all in the handwriting of 
Clementi, 


are in the Washington Library, having been ‘bought 
at an auction sale at Sotheby’s.’ 

These manuscripts comprise a hundred and 
fifty-four sheets of music, the Symphony pieces 
containing about four hundred bars : 


Clementi, with his naturally critical and unsatisfied 
disposition, had never been able to decide about 
publishing any of his great Symphonies, and it is 
there that the discovery of the manuscripts at 
Washington sheds new light on a problem hitherto 
reckoned as insoluble. 


Clementi would not attempt to destroy them, and 


. the truth is that he had not been able to consider 
his symphonic creations as sufficiently perfected. 
He would not cease to improve and correct them, to 





suppress or readjust such and such a passage, and at 
the same time transfer such and such a portion of one 
Symphony to another! Also one sees him correcting 
orchestral parts which have already served in the 
orchestra, covering them with erasures or new sketches 
which makes the reading of his manuscripts almost 
impossible. 


The margins had been cut, but where they still 
exist they contain curious notes. For instance, on 
the Symphony in D, in English, there is : 


Lent to Emma [that is, his wife, who was English] 
50 + 5 — I10sh. [10 + 50 + 15 + 4. 


In another instance, Clementi, who was fond of 
the classics, has tried to scan in Latin verse, or to 
inscribe Greek words. What purposes the following 
served we do not know: 


Non cuicumque datum est habere nasum. 
And, further - 


Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 


But we can guess. 
We read also: 
Pour ma Symphonie in G, two airs—‘ Vive 
Henri IV.’ and *‘Charmante Gabrielle.’ 


And it is interesting to note that these two airs, 
which had become National Airs under the 
Restoration Government, ought to figure in one or 
another of the Symphonies which Clementi had 
performed at Paris in 1816-17. 

M. St. Foix says further : 


There are two periods, quite distinct, in the symphonic 
career of Muzio Clementi. The first work appeared in 
1786, with the two Symphonies, Op. 18—all that he 
ever published. This period ended about 1796, 
and should comprise at least “en Symphonies or 
Overtures performed between 1790 and 1796 at the 
great London concerts, where they alternated with 
those of Haydn and of his young pupil Pleyel, both 
of whom came to the English capital during this 
period. To gain some idea of these compositions 
(vanished, alas !), we must be content to read some of 
the great Pianoforte Sonatas, written by Clementi 
between 1790and 1796. Of these there is, notably, one 
in G minor (Op. 34), of which we know, from a definite 
statement by his pupil Louis Berger, that it is only a 
transcription of a Symphony played in London between 
1790 and 1796, This admirable and vigorous work 
impresses by the novelty of its form, the beauty of 
ideas, its wealth of development, and the ‘ Beethoven’ 
influence which inspires it throughout. But in spite of 
all that, nothing, alas ! can reveal to us the beautiful 
effects which the composer had been able to obtain 
from the orchestra, and the absence of any orchestral 
score of Clementi’s from this period makes us all the 
more regret this disappearance, inasmuch as the style 
of the great master’s Sonatas appears more grandiose, 
more noble, and more persuasive. 

These Sonatas, especially those in F major (of Op. 36), 
and G minor and D minor from Op. 40, are only, in 
our opinion, transcriptions of Symphonies, and the 
more one knows them the more he can explain how 
the contemporary press, in recording the per- 
formances of Clementi’s great Symphonies, did not 
hesitate to rank them with those of Haydn and some- 
times with Beethoven. 

One can admit without going very far that the 
accounts given, and the exceptional eulogies bestowed 
both in England and Germany, could not be prompted 
except by the appearapce of works of real and exalted 
worth. . . At fifSt sight it would seem that the 
Washington MSS. belong to the second symphonic 
period of Clementi. This period opens with the year 
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1813 and closes in 1824, the date of the last Symphony, 
named the ‘Grand National’ Symphony. In 1813 the 
London Philharmonic Society was founded. This 
memorable event gave Clementi the opportunity to 
use an admirable orchestra, that for which Beethoven, 
in 1823, wrote the Symphony with chorus, which 
likewise figured in the programmes of the famous 
Society with the great Symphonies of Clementi. At 
once the old master (between 1813 and 1824), renewing 
his untirable strength and youth, begins a new 
symphonic cycle as rich and brilliant as the first; and 
this time, if the influence of Haydn is stil! noticeable 
in the themes of some of the Finales, one feels that 
the art of Beethoven, and the force of the Romantics, 
monopolises his thoughts. Ten great Symphonies 
and some Overtures followed during the course of 
these eleven years. One in 1813, for the foundation 
of the Philharmonic Society; the second, dated 
April, 1816, would be performed at the Italian 
Theatre, Paris, in December, 1816, and January, 
1817; and a third played at the same theatre in 
the spring of 1817; then two other Symphonies were 
composed in 1818 and 1819, and performed in London 
on January If and March 1, 1819—this should be the 
first portion of one of those which are preserved in 
the British Museum. It consists of a sombre, 
slow, and somewhat ‘Wagnerian’ Introduction 
in D minor, and a big and powerful <Adiegro. 
The MS. bears the title ‘Sinfonia 4a per grande 
orchestra di Muzio Clementi.’ Max Unger thought 
this piece to be identical with one of which an 
analysis was sent to Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic, 
on August 26, 1819, but it did not prove, on 
examination, to be so. It appears that the master, 
returning to work on these MSS. in D minor and 
D major, transposed them into the keys of C minor 


and C major in view of the performance 
of three mew Symphonies for the concerts 
of the Gewandhaus at Leipsic in 1822. One 


should recognise them by the reproduction of the 
initial themes of two of the Symphonies on the 
saucer of a cup in Saxon porcelain, given as a souvenir 
to the composer by the directors of these concerts, 
which unfortunately has disappeared to-day. It is 
quite certain, however, that the manuscript entitled 
‘Sinfonia 4a’ and the piece in D major prove that 
the London version is the earlier one. 

A Symphony was played in November, 1821, at 
Munich, and, as we have said, three new Symphonies 
by Clementi from January to March, 1822, at Leipsic ; 
their success was evident, and the reports very enthu- 
siastic ; their publication was considered by Breitkopf. 
They are written in the keys of G minor, D major, and 
€ minor. 

The following year, in April, 1823, a new grand 
Symphony (never played, however) was written for the 
Philharmonic Society, London, and on March 5, 1824, 
at the first of the concerts of ‘Ancient and Modern 
Sacred Music’ (a Society similar to our ancient ‘ Concerts 
Spirituels’ at Paris, with a hundred and twenty per- 
formers under the direction of Rossini), was performed 
at the beginning of the second part of the concert. This 
should be one of the Symphonies previously heard, for 
it does not bear the description * new.’ 


The following March 22, an Overture 
({MS.) was played at a ‘premiére audition’ to 
terminate the first concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, and it is probable that it acted as a real 
‘Overture ’-—in one movement only. 

Finally, the last Symphony of Clementi, in which 
comes the British National Anthem, with canons and 
grand variations, and which gives to the work the 
title of ‘Grand National’ Symphony, was performed 
for the first time at the ‘Concerts of Sacred Music 
Ancient and Modern,’ on March™6, 1824. 

It remains now to give some brief indications of 
the MSS. at Washington : 


To resume. 


SyMPHONY No. 1 (in C) 


The initial part is wanting, but a re-entry of the 
first theme gives it thus: 
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The second movement, of a hundred and sixty- 
seven bars, is complete. It begins in the key of F; 


Andante con moto. 














Ex. 3. 
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and the Finale, Allegro vivace : 
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SYMPHONY No. 2 (in D) 


The first movement is wanting. The Zarghetto 
cantabile is, however, complete in the key of G: 


Ex. 5. 
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This Symphony was: 

. one of the two Symphonies of Clementi performed 
in London in 1819, and which the audience preferred, 
so it is said, to a Symphony of Beethoven. 


The Menuet Pastoral which follows, begins : 


Ex. 6 














The Finale Allegro \eads off with this—a piquant 
theme : 
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SYMPHONY No. 3 (‘National’) 

Of this, the last of the Roman master’s, as played 

f the in London for the first time on March 26, 1824, only 
sketches remain of the first movement. One of these 

sketches contains the indication ‘Suona il pianoforte’ | 

=a __ reminder to direct the work from the pianoforte, | 

= as was then customary. 

a The first theme—an A//egro—treads : | 
| 
Ex. 5 } 
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curious inversion of the } National Anthem : 
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followed by its principal theme: 
Ex. 10. Andante un poco mosso | 











and the Minuet in G: 


Ex. 11. ee 











The Fina/e is also in G: 
Ex. 12. 


With 


Finale. 


~ 
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SYMPHONY No. 4 (in D) 


Of this Symphony there exists only a sketch of the 
Finale, Allegro vivace, which has three hundred 
and eighty-three bars. There are some fragments of 
; the Andante cantabile, in G : 


Ex. 13. 


and a fine Minuet (A//egretto moderato in D minor), 
which has the direction, in English: ‘This Minuet 
should come immediately after the first A//egre.’ 


The Andante —— by way of a Prelude, a). 


hitherto practically unknown save by name—.g., 


| 
masters’ 


Here is the theme of the Minuet : 


Ex. 14 Allegretto moderato. 


pyle Ses 


and of the Finale: 








| Ex. 15. Adlegro vivace. 








M. St. Foix has done his part well in focussing our 
| attention on this problem of the lost Symphonies of 
| Clementi, and it seems likely that the next discovery 
will be made in London, where the composer’s 
life’s work was mostly accomplished. 








HD Libitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


The marked popularity of the early classics, 
especially Bach, is being explained in a variety of 
ways. A leading article in the Dat/y News (what a 
good omen for the future of music, the growing 
frequency of such articles in the daily press !), headed 
* Back to Sane Music,’ says that the 

. re-discovery of Bach’s beauty has given to many 
of our generation such a thrill as came to stout Cortez 


when he stood ‘ silent upon a peak in Darien.’ 


But is ‘re-discovery’ the right word?  Bach’s 
greatness as a composer seems to have missed his 
contemporaries, who were more concerned with his 
gifts as a performer and improviser. 

Evidence for this is seen in the almost complete 
oblivion that enveloped his compositions immediately 
after his death. The discovery of Bach is, after all, 
an affair of a mere generation, and the present enthu- 
is the natural fruition of the seeds sown by 


siasm 

Mendelssohn in Germany and the Wesleys and 
Benjamin Jacob in England. It began in _ this 
country with organ music and the ‘ 48,’ and its 


spread to the general public is due largely to the 
steady output of excellent editions of works that were 
the 
and other 
conductors 
familiarising 


the Cantatas 
the work of 
Wood—in 


Preludes, and 
and to 


Chorale 
choral works ; 
above all, Sir Henry 
the public with the concerted works. Even 
these factors, however, do not fully explain 
the present vogue. The Daily News rightly says 
that ‘the secret of the triumphant return of these 
(Purcell, Handel, and Bach) is due to 
a characteristic they share in common, ‘a sane and 
serene vision of life, poise of spirit; and they carry 
their hearers into a larger and calmer atmosphere.’ 


Dr. Agnes Savill gets even nearer the secret in a 
recent article in the Mew Health Society Bulletin. 
After claiming that music is ‘a valuable therapeutic 
agent,’ she goes on: 

The curative value of music, in my belief, lies partly 
in the healthy physical effect of its rhythm, but still 
more important is its liberating effect upon the spirit. 
The music of the older masters—Bach, Mozart, 
Scarlatti, Haydn—appeals almost to everyone, partly 
because of its marked rhythm. Such rhythm appears 
to have a beneficial action upon both body and mind. 
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I think the case may be put simply in this way : One 
of the most marked of the psychological results of the 
war is a desire for movement. It shows itself not only 
in the dancing craze, but in the practical affairs of life 
—e.g., the astounding development in transport, 
whether by land, sea, or air ; and in sport we may see 
its effect in the speeding-up of all games. Thus, 
when you and | played football we got over the 
ground with some expedition, but the game was 
slow compared with that of to-day, when speed 
is cultivated, often at the cost of skill. I believe 
some of this feverish unrest has infected even so 
static a diversion as croquet! Naturally, the desire 
for movement is shown also in the things of the 
spirit, and in our particular art it is satisfied by two 
types of work. For the musical (whether so by 
instinct or training) there is the vitally-rhythmic 
music of the early classics; for the rest there is 
jazz. The latter soon exhausts its appeal—the life of 
the most popular examples is short—because it has 
little or no musical interest or variety, either melodic 
or harmonic. Even its touches of orchestration soon 
weary. As a vehicle for dancing it will have its use, 
and so long as people are dance-mad they will be 
to some extent jazz-mad, I say ‘to some extent,’ 
because signs are not wanting that many dancers 
would welcome something better. 


The present appeal of Bach, then, is most probably 
due to the rhythmic vitality of his music. Its 
continuity, energy, and tunefulness count for much, 
too; and we may be sure that the crowds of 
new devotees who have become so mainly because 
of its obvious and externa! qualities will gradually 
appreciate its more subtle virtues. If so, the Bach 
vogue has come to stay, for no other composer has 
left so vast an amount of work in various fields, with 
so small a proportion of failures. 


Another theory is put forward by Mr. W. J. Turner, 
in the ///ustrated London News. First, it is to be 
noted that he does not speak of a ‘ re-discovery’ of 
Bach. He says instead that we are ‘in the last stage 
of the great revival of Bach which began under 
Mendelssohn’s leadership, and has continued ever 
since |my remark above to pretty much the same effect 
was written before I saw Mr. Turner’s article] until it 
has now reached its apex in a popularity which would 
have astonished our grandfathers, who thought Bach 
good but dull.’ And he continues : 


There is no greater magnet than Bach to-day to 
draw the musical public into the concert-hall. And 
the public goes to hear Bach, not at the dictates of 
fashion, but because it is genuinely thrilled and 
delighted by his music. It is a fact that the modern 
school-girl enjoys Bach, enjoys hearing Bach played, 
and enjoys playing Bach herself. This extraordinary 
revolution in public taste is the consequence of the 
increased pleasure in intellectual activity which is so 
marked a characteristic of our age. Bach fascinates the 
young because of the intellectual enjoyment they can 
get out of him. 

I am afraid Mr. Turner is unduly kind to our age 
in crediting it with marked enthusiasm for intellectual 
activity. Such evidence as may be deduced from 
the enormous circulation of ‘best sellers’ of the 
‘Sheik’ and Ethel Dell school, the stacks of journals 
of the gibbering, chattering type, and the prosperity 
of the section of the Sunday press that exists largely 
for the retail of salaciousness from the law courts, 
hardly supports so comfortable a belief. 









The despised Victorian era contained fewer writers, 
because writing was a vocation, whereas to-day 
anybody and everybody can and does rush into print, 
from prize-fighters to cabinet ministers and _ their 
wives; and the proportion of people able to read 
was smaller than to-day. Yet I doubt if there is 
more intellectual activity now than at the time 
when such young late-Victorians as Mr. Turner and | 
were in the pothook-and-hanger stage of writing. So 
I don’t think the intellectual side of Bach appeals 
much more than ever it did. After all,there were early 
composers no less brainy, but where are they to-day? 
They are forgotten because they had not Bach’s 
variety and power of invention. 


I write this after having come from Queen’s Hall, 
where there were played at a sitting the six 
Brandenburg Concertos, with a violin concerto 
midway. Here was a test for a composer, above all for 
one who wrote at a time when orchestration as we 
know it to-day was an undiscovered art. Yet the last 
of the seven works found me as fresh as at the start, 
and, so far as one could judge, that was the 
feeling of the audience in general. And _ the 
reason for this extraordinary maintenance of interest 
lay, I felt, in the music’s vigour, continuity, and 
rhythmic strength. I was conscious of no markedly 
intellectual reactions. There was tunefulness, ex- 
pression, humour, thought, and cheerfulness amount- 
ing to jollity. At the back of all its moods, however, 
was rhythmic life and interest, obtained by a variety 
of means—insistent use of a figure, definite dance 
measures, cross rhythms and other devices, and 
perhaps above all by long stretches of typical Bach 
bass. Some of the most vital pages were founded on 
little more than the tonic chord. See, for example, 
what Bach does with the first and second viola parts 
in the opening section of the sixth Concerto—the first 
viola being chased at a quaver’s distance by the 
second, while the lower strings, simply sawing out 
repeated chords of tonic, dominant, and subdominant, 
seem to be holding the ring. The jazz-mongers talk 
much of ‘symphonised syncopation.’ Bless their 
innocent transatlantic hearts! Bach and his fellows 
have them beaten hollow by devices that we can go 
on enjoying all our lives, whereas the ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’ palls after a few hearings. 


Yet another explanation of the Bach vogue is put 
forward by Mr. Carl Saerchinger in the JAZusical 
Courier. He says that 


we have just reached the degree of musical 
intelligence which permits us to appreciate Bach. It 
is not that we are re-discovering him; we are 
discovering him, in his whole grandeur, for the first 
time. 


I am not so sure that I agree with Mr. Saerchinger 
in his suggestion that the Bach cult is due to a 
revolt against sentiment and romanticism. For 
Bach has his share of these qualities, and the 
immense popularity of the Passions, the Mass, and 
the cantatas, is proof that we go to Bach for a good 
deal more than mere intellectual interest or lively 
patterning in sound. It must not be forgotten that 
Bach was the first of the romantics, and if, as 
Mr. Saerchinger and Mr. Turner seem to predict, 
there will shortly be a Beethoven revival, it will have 
little or nothing to do with Beethoven’s having been 
a romantic. It will be the outcome of a re-valuation 
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of his work as a whole, and will involve (1) the 
scrapping of a good number of weak things that have 
been kept alive by pianoforte recitalists and other 
performers, and (2) a more frequent performance of 
such masterpieces as the Ninth Symphony (complete), 
the pick of the chamber music, the ‘ Missa Solemnis,’ 
and ‘Fidelio.’ The revival may be attended by a 
new placing of the composer, for it will be seen that 
the proportion of incontestable masterpieces left by 
him is small when his huge output is taken into 
consideration. 


One more theory calls for quotation. Mr.Compton 

Mackenzie in the April issue of the Gramophone says : 
I am beginning to revolt against this excessive 

worship of Bach at the moment . . . I fancy that the 
contemporary vogue for Bach is a revolt against noise. 
Modern composers have been trying to compete with 
railway trains, motor cars, and omnibuses. This is one 
reason why modern music is unpopular, for that it is 
unpopular one must admit. Moreover, people are still 
emotionally tired, and this worship of Bach is more 
likely to be the sign of a fatigued public than of 
improvement In its taste. 

But this idea seems to be knocked on the head by 
the fact that among the safest draws in the concert- 
room at the moment are Wagnerian extracts, and 
such dramatic, dynamic, and emotional works as the 
C minor Symphony. There is plenty of noise in the 
‘Ride of the Valkyries,’ and of emotion in _ the 
‘Liebestod,’ but I have not observed any diminution 
in their appeal since the early days of the ‘ Proms.’ 
when Wagner first got hold of us as we smoked our 
pipes and, tightly jammed, stood first on one leg 
and then on the other. And I seem to remember 
that among the most crowded nights at last season’s 

‘ Proms.’ were those devoted to Wagner." 


Mr. Mackenzie, by the way, "responds to ‘ Discus’s’ 
recent challenge, and defends ‘Traviata’—very 
ingenuously. He admits that the accompaniment is 
mere ‘rum-tum-tum,’ but holds up as an excuse the 
fact that ‘there is a good de: ul of rum- tum- tumminess 
about the libretto that Verd: was using’ 

To be bored by the tunes and rum-ti-tum of 
‘Traviata’ means that the listener is bored by the 
memory of his own youthful folly, or that he is too 
young to think that he could ever be so foolish 
himself. To be bored by ‘ Traviata’ is either to admit 
that the arteries are hardening or that one hasn’t any 
ar-eries worth hardening. 

The case is really far more simple. To be bored 

‘Traviata’ is no reflection on one’s arteries ; it 

merely means that one finds the music poor and 
lacking in interest. 

Verdi wrote the tunes that ‘Traviata’ required. To 
have supplied it with the music he wrote for 
‘Otello’ would have been ridiculous. 

The objection to ‘Traviata,’ however, is less on 
account of its tunes than of its orchestration. But 
let us take Mr. Mackenzie’s own ground of debate: 
Verdi wrote the tunes that he was capable of writing 
at that stage of his development. Had the dates of 
‘Otello’ and ‘Traviata’ been reversed, ‘Otello’ 
would have been weak and ‘ Traviata’ a masterpiece, 
in spite of the rum-tum-tumminess of its libretto : 

Puccini appears to do something more elaborate 
with ‘ Bohéme,’ but there’s plenty of rum-tum-tummi- 
ness in his melodious bass. Charpentier tried to be too 
clever in ‘ Louise,’ and the result is that ‘ Louise’ is 
already falling behind ‘Traviata’ and ‘Bohéme’ in 
its appeal to an audience. After all, that finally is 
what an opera must do, and that is what ‘ La Traviata’ 


does. 
Cc 


‘Louise,’ I fancy, never appealed much on this side 
of the Channel. Its hold to-day is certainly small, 
and the cause lies in its musical weakness. The last 
time I attended a performance I left half-way 
through, bored to fury. As to that ‘appeal to an 
audience,’ I don’t know how ‘ Traviata’ stands, but I 
fancy its performances are not very frequent. Even 
if they were, however, the fact would not prove its 
merit, for the ‘Bohemian Girl’ and the ‘Lily of 
Killarney’ draw steadily in the provinces. 


Mr. Mackenzie is a newcomer to music, and 
naturally his taste is unformed. (I say this with no 
desire to be offensive.) One has only to read his 
monthly outpourings on gramophone records to see 
that. Of course those outpourings are full of life and 
interest, because literature is his job. But imagine 
a man who, having spent his life in composing, 
or as a music teacher, had suddenly become at 
middle age as susceptible to the appeal of 
literature as Mr. Mackenzie has to the appeal of 
| music, Imagine this musician at once starting a 
| literary monthly and contributing critical reviews. 
Should we not find some queer oditer dicta? Think 
out a few of the astonishing critical statements the 
sudden enthusiast would make—among others, that 
a failure to appreciate ‘Sketches by Boz’ is due to 
some defect in a reader’s arteries, followed by an 
explanation that Dickens wrote the ‘Sketches’ in 
that style because it was the style that suited them ; 
had he used the style for ‘David Copperfield’ 
it would have been ridiculous. I dwell on this point 
because it is one more manifestation of the present- 
day tendency to attach too much importance to the 
views of amateurs whose set of values has been 
arrived at hastily after a few years of casual concert- 
going, or gramophone orgies. Their views are 
interesting and occasionally instructive, and their 
freshness has a charm, but actually they have little 
weight beside those of critics who have lived with 
music all their working lives, and who have acquired 
|that historical perspective without which no sound 
criticism is possible, whether of literature, painting, 
or music. As Paul England says in his new book, 
‘Fifty Favourite Operas,’ ‘Traviata’ ‘is perhaps the 
most faded of all Verdi’s surviving operas, containing 
few numbers of outstanding beauty, and several that 
show the composer at his worst.’ It is poor 
because Verdi as vet showed little of the genius that 
was later to give him a place beside Wagner himself. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s liking for it is no evidence as to 
the flourishing state of his arteries ; it merely shows 
that his musical taste is undeveloped. 








The limit in the attaching of ‘programmes’ to 
well-known music is surely reached in a recent 
article in the -/¢ude, entitled ‘Chopin’s Preludes as 
Interpreted by Liszt.’ The author says he is indebted 
‘to one Laura Rappoldi-Kahrer, a pupil of Liszt, for 
the main items.’ It is a pity he is not more explicit. 
We should like to know exactly how to share the 
responsibility for the fantastic ‘interpretations’ 
between Liszt and his pupils—for the author tells us 
that the evidence of Laura Rappoldi- Kahrer is 
supported by Madame de Kalergis and Wilhelm von 
Lenz. Here is the programme of No. 12 (the 
suggested title is ‘ Duel’) : 

Chopin was very jealous of George Sand, who gave 
him all reason for so being. Here we have another 
one of those scenes in which the duellists attack one 
another. Compare, for example, the groups of two 
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notes in the right hand in ascending motion, which 
depict the encounter of the combatants, who withdraw 
a few paces after a bit. At the /or/iss?mo (measure 21) 
the shields is plainly audible. The 
opponents take better aim, swords flash (short chords 
n the left hand). Help comes 
to him (eighth notes in the Confusion 
rhe wounded one 


clashing of 


Chopin is wounded. 
right hand). 
uway. 


arises. is carried 
tattle of Prague- 


In No. 15, ‘Raindrop,’ I like especially the 


| 


An unfortunate person is seen climbing a high tower, 
in insane excitement. The precipice lies yawning at 
his feet. As he looks into the depths he is overcome 
by dizziness. Still he continues in his mad career. 
Now he has reached the tower (eighth notes). One 
step, yet another—only four more remain ; then comes 
the fall, and his body is dashed to pieces (trill with 
figure). The spectators are awe-stricken, and shudder- 
ingly turn away from the terrible sight. Two short 
chords, and the tragedy is brought to a close. 


the bad state of| Let us pursue the adventures of this ‘unfortunate 


repair into which the house had been allowed to person ’ to the bitter end—No. 16, ‘Hell’: 
fall : 


The tones on A flat, which are later changed enhar- 
monically to G sharp, are to be played, according to 


Liszt, most evenly, from the standpoints of both 
rhythm and dynamics; for raindrops are uniform as to 
size. Only the melody is to express soul-full-ness. 


The mood of the second part is quiet, even though 
there is the sultrinéss preceding the storm. The wind 
is heard in the fire-place (C sharp minor part). The 
storm draws nigh, lightning flashes. . There is a peal 
of thunder, the lightning strikes (EF major portion), 
rain falls in torrents. The sky again 
darkens, lightning and thunder alternate, and the rain 


while the now 
omes through sundry crevices in the celling. It is 
The enhar 
signifies a brightening of the sky. The 
again heard, Finally, the dropping 
Chopin, with candle in hand, looks 
whether his dreams he 
seems to hear the rain still dropping, though round 
about him everything is at rest. 


} 


heard coming through holes in the roof. 


monic change 
hrst 


ceases altogether. 


melody ts 


the rain is still falling. In 


However, this is not the only example of bad 
weather In No, 24, we are told that 
. . « the left-hand figures portray an intense storm, 
while the right hand gives expression to a dramatic 
motive. Lightning rends the firmament. A tree ts 
felled. Everything is illuminated by the frequent 


the pianist. 


descending) 


Again the force of the storm ts 
Stull no 
In the distance are heard gloomy sounds 


electrical displays. 


renewed, only to become more demoniacal. 


rain falls. 


(C minor portion). They draw nearer and nearer 
(D flat major). All of a sudden (A in the right hand) 
an electrical display illuminates the entire scene. The 


until a cloudburst (chromatic scale 
Trees are uprooted, the 
‘electrical display’ 
Everything is 


storm draws near 
transpires. 
thunder peals, lightning [why not 
once more ?] continues until the close. 
annihilated ! 

Chis programme makes considerable demands on 
He has to get off the mark promptly 


with ‘an intense storm,’ and to show its becoming 
more demoniacal almost at once ; clearly the storm 


is directly overhead, as the firmament is rent, 
everything illuminated, and a tree felled; yet a 
moment later the player has to show the storm 


drawing near 
something up 


his sleeve for the cloudburst, 


uprooting of more trees, and the final annihilation of 
everything. 
It is a relief to go indoors and witness a discussion, | 


ev 
tre 


ridently between husband and wife. 


ated by No. 22, called ‘ Ill-humour’ : 

A forceful melody in the left hand represents an 
individual, who begins in the bass, impatiently pushing 
his way forward, while the right hand represents 
another person seeking to quiet him. The angry 
stamping of feet is heard (fortissimo), which becomes 
more and more violent. Impatience reaches its 
height, and both parties slam the door in each other’s 
faces. 


Evidently the impatient stamper who began in the 


bass went from bad to worse, and finally got so ‘het 


up’ as to become the actor in No. 18, ‘ Suicide’ : 


and all the while he has to keep| 
the | 


of noisy devils’ with certain hard-hitting pianists ? 


The jaws of Hell open up. <A bevy of noisy devils 
jump out, pushing one another with vigorous strokes. 
By and by they return to the awful abyss. At the 
tretto there is a general scuffle, as if all wanted to 
descend simultaneously. Finally, one of the imps 
reappears. All of a sudden (B flat major) he jumps 
into the air with a rushing noise and falls again; the 
others follow suit, and then all together enter the 


nether world, The jaws of Hell close upon the scene. 


What perverse imp makes me associate that ‘bevy 


One would have thought that the climax of 


| gruesome ‘interpretation ’ had been reached in ‘ Hell.’ 


| It is, however, beaten by No. 9, * Vision,’ a product 
of sheer stupidity and diseased imagination that must 
be read to be believed : 


Chopin is convinced that he cannot write any more 
music and attempts to locate the spot in his brain 
where new thoughts are conceived. In order to do 
this, he splits his skull in twain. It is imperative to 
differentiate sharply between the sixteenth and thirty 
second notes. In the third and fourth measures the 
trill in the left hand represents the blood trickling. 
The master is desperate not to find anything (measure 5). 
The blows of the hammer grow more and more intense, 
until at the A flat portion (measure 7) he succeeds in 
discovering his lost power. Calmed thereby, he puts 
the parts together again, and closes in satisfied mood. 


Being in one of my literal frames of mind at the 


moment of writing, I fetl that the main weakness 
of this programme lies in the impossibility of a man 


| splitting his own skull, investigating the contents, and 


|afterwards doing the necessary repairs. 


Such an 


| operation could be managed only by a second party. 
| Of & y D) 


This is illus- | 


| 





suggest a much more feasible scheme 


‘Explaining a Joke to a Friend : 


Chopin finds that a joke he has made is not fully 
comprehended by a friend. In order to bring about 
the desired result he splits his friend’s skull in twain. 
(It is important to differentiate sharply between the 
sixteenth and thirty-second notes, the former repre- 
senting the sharpening of the surgical instrument, the 
latter the nervous forebodings of the friend.) In the 
sixth and seventh measures the s/accato semiquaver 
chords, fianisstmo, show the friend furtively counting 
the loose change in his pocket before losing conscious- 
ness. Chopin finds his drastic method of explaining 
a joke far less expeditious than he had expected 
(measures 12-20), and his efforts become more and more 
intense (measures 20-25). At the 27th measure one half 
of the split head smiles faintly, while the other murmurs, 
‘Hoots, mon!’ Relieved by these signs of dawning 
intelligence, Chopin puts the parts together again, and 
a few hours later a further remark, ‘Och, aye!’ shows 
the operation to have been entirely successful. 


Silly? Of course it is, but not a bit more so than 


the ‘interpretations’ put forward above. 


Seriously, I hope that Mr. Calvocoressi or some 


other authority on Liszt will be able to assure us that 
he was innocent of these ridiculous ‘ interpretations.’ 
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Points from Dectures 


\musing things about choir-boys were said in the 
course of anaddressat Bristol, by the Rev. J. H. White, 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Tyndall’s Park. One boy, on 
being told he would be given a penny a service, 
rejected the penny, like the labourers in the vineyard, 
but decided to join the choir on condition that he 
received all the choirmaster’s cigarette cards. 
Whereas the average boy enters the ‘sacred edifice’ 
as the pressman calls it, with a certain degree of 
awe and trepidation, after wiping his boots and 
removing his hat, the choir-boy enters as though he 
had bought the place, or at least with the assurance 
that it could not continue its chequered existence 
without his patronage. School was barely reached 
up to time by boys who, when they became choir- 
boys, were seldom less than half an hour to an hour 
before the time for practice or service. A specimen 
of letters received by vicars called attention to the 
pandemonium caused by choir-boys : 


Not content with walking along my wall and swing- 
ing on the garden gate three times a week, this evening 
a section of the boys tied a sky-rocket to my wife’s 
tortoiseshell cat. She has not returned: I refer, of 
course, to the cat. I must ask you by virtue of these 
presents either to indemnify my wife or return the cat. 


Although by report choir-boys have been guilty of 


every form of wickedness, they never seem to come | 


within reach of the arm of the law. This is through 
no lack of complaint, but it would seem that the 
seeing eye and the hearing ear of the police constable 
are directed towards the top of the spire when 
passing a church on practice nights. Yet the choir- 
boy is a very lovable creature, and we owe more to 
him than we are wont to concede. 

In Scotland, books, sermons, and bitter discussions 
used to be devoted to the question of the introduction 
of the organ into divine worship. One of the Baird 
lectures of the Rev. Dr. Wauchope Stewart manages 
to summarise the situation in these few lines: The 
question was whether or not there was Scriptural 
authority for the use of the instrumental music. The 
position taken up by the opponents was, that if the 
Christian Church accepted it from the Old Testament, 
it was logically committed to the whole sacerdotal 
system. It was not by the superiority of their 
arguments in the Scriptural discussion that the 
champions of instrumental music gained the day, but 


by the pragmatic test of its value as an aid to} 


devotion. 

Concluding his series of Aberdeen University music 
lectures, Mr. Willan Swainson propounded two 
questions, the answers to which are rather involved 
in fact, verbally polyphonic : (1) What did polyphonic 
practice achieve in itself? and (2) What influence has 
it had on subsequent art, and what may it be expected 
to have in the future? Polyphonic art, he said, had 
given us the most serene and lofty expression of 
religious aspirations that the world had known. The 
greatest change at the time of Bach was the turning 
from modal tonality to the entirely different harmonic 
one. The stages of development are understood by 
musical readers. Mr. Swainson sees that in the 
present day the process is being begun all over again. 
And it might almost be said with certainty that the 
music of the future would lean even more strongly to 
the polyphonic side. Everything we know about the 
artistic framing of words to music we had learnt from 
the polyphonic age. In that particular, our most 


: 
| successful song-writers to-day are going back to the 
|methods of the polyphonists, and finding therein a 
new freedom. 


| Musicians could not do without audiences. On this 
theme, Mr. D. Breen told students at the Cork 
| Municipal School of Music that if music of the 


symphonic kind was composed in Ireland, composers 
would find very few people to listen to it. The three 
| men of Irish birth who made the greatest mark in the 
history of Irish music had to go to England simply 
because they could not make a living in Ireland. 
That Reading has a musical history is appreciated 
from the fact that ‘Sumer is icumen in’ originated 
there ; but in a lecture given to the local Literary and 
Scientific Society, Mr. S. T. Chamberlain establishes 
other claims. Extracts from old Church accounts 
showed that mystery or miracle plays were early 
performed at Reading, and that the town was not 
behind in the provision of organs, and therefore of 
choirs. The musical festivals held there were said to 
| be the forerunners of the Three Choirs Festivals. 
| Early experiments of John Curwen in connection with 
Tonic Sol-fa were made while his father was the 
|minister of the Congregational Church in Castle 
Street. Dr. F. J. Read was associated with the town, 
and one of his most worthy pupils was Sir Hugh 
| Allen. 
| ‘To announce a Bach concert is to make certain of 
a full hall.” This fact had surprised Sir Henry Wood, 
so Mr. Rutland Boughton told an audience at the 
| Birmingham Midland Institute. Mr. Boughton 
|theorised that it was the post-war revolt against 


lemotionalism which had caused the present 
generation to seek its musical solace in two 


directions, one being to endeavour to write musi 
|that was free from emotionalism, and the other 
to search back into the past for music such as 
|that of Bach to minister to their need. Yet it was 
| wrong, he thought, to regard Bach as an unemotional 
and frigid constructor of permutations and com- 
|binations in sound, guided solely by a regard for 
|musical mathematics. The polyphonic — energy 
| displayed was so great, and the forms adopted so 
trying to his hearing, that the beginner failed to grasp 
| the nature and substance of the material offered him. 
| Yet the Bach student of to-day might listen to the 
master’s concertos, and marvel at the beauties of 
| their slow movements. When he heard the greatest 


|works, such as the B minor Mass and the 
|*St. Matthew’ Passion, there was both an appeal to 
the emotions and the dramatic sense of the 


audience in those massive compositions. Certain it 
was that the re-discovery of Bach was a genuine thing. 
Bach was a Church musician (added the report of 
‘C.F.M, in the Birmingham Mail), and naturally he 
devoted a very great part of his time to music for 
the Church, but he did not confine himself to it, 
He did not wrap himself in mysticism, and express 
that in his music, but he was a man of every human 
attribute, and his humanity revealed itself in his 
compositions. He was gifted with a sense of humour 
of the homely German type, as the ‘Peasant’ and 
‘Coffee’ Cantatas and ‘ Phoebus and Pan’ showed us. 
And he did not disdain the ordinary affairs of life 
for was he not a keen business man? 

Taste in music was discussed by Mr. S, E. Lovatt 
at the Newcastle Clef Club. Speaking of musical 
criticism, he said that the newspaper musical criticism 
of this country was unsurpassed in. the whole world 
for the soundness of its judgment, its sanity, and its 
| sincerity. Musical critics, like doctors, sometimes 
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disagreed ; but as a corrective for those who criticised 
the critics, he advised them when next they went to a 
concert to sit down and write an account of the 
performance, setting out in good English their 
impressions, and having due regard for the music 
and the performers, while keeping in the background 


J. G. 


as well as they could their own prejudices. 





| 


Occasional Wotes 


The June issue of the Musical Times will be the 
thousandth number. There will be some special 
features, literary and pictorial, and the Supplement 
will include a facsimile of No. 1. 


The April .Wusical Times contained a_ brief 
announcement of the Oxford Festival of Music in 
commemoration of the Tercentenary of the foundation 
of the Heather Chair of Music. We are now able to 
give some particulars. The Festival will open in the 
Cathedral on Sunday, May 2, with a performance by 
the combined choirs of New College, Magdalen, and 
Christ Church, directed by Drs. W. H. Harris, H. C. 
Stewart, and H. G. Ley, the programme consisting of 
anthems, &c., by Charles Wood, Stanford, Ouseley, 
Crotch, Croft, C. H. Lloyd, and the conductors. On 
May 3, an orchestral concert will take place (Birming- 
ham City Orchestra: works by Haydn, Balfour 
Gardiner, Ernest Walker, Butterworth, &c.); there 
will be a Bach concert on Tuesday (Oxford Bach Choir 
and Oxford Orchestral Society: ‘The Spirit also 
helpeth us,’ ‘ Sing ye to the Lord,’ Overture in D, &c.) ; 
on Wednesday the Oxford Orchestral Society plays 
works by Borodin, Dohnanyi, Franck, de Falla, 
&c.; on Thursday, following the presentation 
of Honorary Degrees and the Heather Oration by 
Sir Hugh Allen, the ‘Weekly Practice’ instituted 
by Dr. William Heather will be taken by the 
Choragus, the music being drawn from Elizabethan 
composers ; on the evening of the same day there 
will be performances of Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains,’ Bach’s 
‘Coffee’ Cantata, and ‘The Gentleman Dancing- 
Master,’ a ballet adapted to music by Purcell (this 
programme will be repeated on Friday and Saturday 
evenings); a choral concert is down for Friday, 
when Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sancta Civitas’ will 
receive its first performance, and Parry’s ‘L’Allegro’ 
will be heard; and the Festival will wind up on 
Saturday with folk-dancing and folk-music in New 
New College Gardens. There is a capital list of 
soloists, and the Festival will be under the generai 
direction of Sir Hugh Allen, Heather Professor. 
The agents are Messrs. Taphouse, Magdalen Street, 
Oxford. 


A tablet in memory of Dr. William Heather will 
be unveiled in Westminster Abbey at a_ special 
service on May 11, at 5 p.m. by the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, Viscount Cave. Admission is 
by ticket. 

We have been much interested by an account of 
the doings of the Bombay Symphony and Chamber 
Orchestra, During the five years of its existence it 
has given twenty symphony concerts, ninety-eight 
chamber-orchestra concerts, eieven chamber music 
recitals, and one promenade concert. The repertory 





comprises about two hundred compositions, including 
many symphonies, concertos, and other large-scale 
works, 

This admirable record has been achieved in 
the face of great difficulties — chiefly financial. 
Rehearsal problems are sometimes acute, and 
much of the work has to be done sectionally. The 
conductor, Mr. Edward Behr, and his fellow enthu- 
siasts, have their reward in a regular and appreciative 
audience (there is a free gallery), and in the 
encouragement and help from occasional visiting 
soloists from Europe. We wish them continued 
success in their excellent work. 


Judging from inquiries we receive on musical 
copyright and kindred matters, the work of the Society 
of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers Incorporated 
is not so well-known to musicians as it ought to be. 


Perhaps the usually shortened form of the title 
(‘Society of Authors’) has misled them _ into 
regarding it as a purely literary organization. It is 


worth while pointing out, therefore, that the Society 
comprises various committees, that which looks 
after the musicians’ interests (called the Composers’ 


Committee) being made up of nine well-known 
musicians, among them Howard Carr, Nicholas 


Gatty, Armstrong Gibbs, Katherine Eggar, and Sir 
Richard Terry, with Thomas F. Dunhill as chairman. 
The Society, in return for a modest subscription, 
helps its members by advice in regard to copyright, 
agreements and contracts, performing rights, collec- 
tion of fees, &c. The prospéctus and other informa- 
tion may be had from the secretary, Mr. G. Herbert 
Thring, 11, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


The following letter of greeting to the Bach 
Cantata Club was received by the secretary, Mr. 
Hubert J. Foss: 

Leipzig-Thomaskirche, 
Good Friday, 1926, 

In order to express our pleasure at the presence of 
Prof. C. Sanford Terry in Leipzig on the occasion of 
the performance of J. S. Bach’s Matthaus Passion in the 
Thomaskirche this evening, conducted by Dr. Straube, 
we the undersigned send heartiest greetings to the 
Bach Cantata Club. 

(Sgd.) Dr. Kart StTRAuUBE, Thomaskantor ; 
Prof. WALTER SEIDEL; Dr. HEINRICH 
Bacu, sen. ; Dr. N1pCKE ; Dr. HEINRICH 
Bacu, jun. ; Dr. JOHANNES WOLGART ; 
BERNARD MULLER ; Dr. FRITZ 
MARBURG. 

Apropos of the Bach Cantata Club, we are glad to 
hear that the public response has been so hearty as 
to place the Club in a secure position among musical 
organizations. We are asked to announce that 
membership privileges and admission to the remaining 
three concerts (May 25, October 26, and November 23) 
can be had at reduced rates. For particulars write 
to the secretary, Oxford University Press, Warwick 
Square, E.C.4. 





Among the lectures to be given at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain (21, Albemarle Street, W.1) during the 
post-Easter session are two by Prof. P. C. Buck on 
‘The Song Form in England, as represented by Stanford 
and Parry’ (May I and 8, at 3) and three on ‘The 
Acoustics of Public Buildings,’ by Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, 
Superintendent of the Physics Department, National 
Physical Laboratory (May 11, 18, 25, at 5.15). 
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7 Music in the Foreign Press 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 


CONTEMPORARY DANCING 

The March-April issue of the Mustkdlatter des 
Anbruch is devoted to dancing and dance-music. It 
contains useful essays by twenty-six writers, among 
whom are Paul Stefan, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
Andrei Levinson, Erwin Felber, Egon Wellesz, and 
R. St. Hoffmann. Victor Belaiev deals with stage 
dancing in Russia, André Coeuroy with the spirit of 
the French ballet. A symposium on the distinctive 
characters of modern dance-music enables Casella, 
Krenek, Wellesz, Schulhoff, Petyrek, Rieti, and others 
to express their views. The number contains a 
quantity of photographs of dancers (most of them 
German or Austrian), some of which are extremely 
attractive, and show the results of original and 
intelligent work. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 


The March .We/os is a special ‘ Russian’ number 
containing articles by Igor Glebov, on Musical 
Science in Russia; A. Finaghin, on Glinka’s fore- 
runners ; Roman Gruber and A. Finaghin, on various 
problems of musical form, with special reference to 
the Russian school. 


SMETANA’S TEACHERS 


In the February Au/ftak/, Dr. Ernst Rychnovsky 
gives interesting information on this little-known 
topic : 

We know little about Johann Chmelik, Smetana’s 
first teacher; and comparatively little about Franz 
Ikavec, who gave him lessons in singing and in playing 
the violin, the viola, and the pianoforte. We know 
absolutely nothing of two other teachers with whom 
he worked, Matucha and Batka. Fortunately we are 
not in the dark with regard to Josef Proksch, to whom 
Smetana owed all his theoretical knowledge. Proksch 
was born in 1794; at the age of thirteen he was 
stricken with blindness. He died in 1864. He was 
a keen musician and an excellent instructor. Smetana 
studied four years with him (1843-47), and benefited 
by his influence. 


KEY RELATIONSHIP IN BACH’S 
PASSION 

In the March Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Walter F lath, 
considering the tonalities used in the recitatives in 
Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion, comes to the conclusion 
that practically every key, major or minor, is used by 
Bach with a definite expressive purpose—e.g., B flat 
major is associated with contempt, E flat major with 
coldness and callousness, E major with warmth of 
heart, C sharp minor with sin, C minor with hatred 
and malice, and so forth. The examples given by 
the writer are convincing enough; and an analysis, 
chord by chord, of Recitative No. 28, confirms the 
impression that his conclusions are founded on facts. 


‘ST. JOHN’ 


OLD HUNGARIAN VIRGINAL MUSIC 


The third instalment of Benedikt Szabolcsi’s essays 
on old Hungarian music (March Zeitschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft) is devoted to 17th - century 
virginal music : 

The Kajoni Codex (1634-71) contains two tran- 
scriptions of native folk-tunes. A manuscript dating 
from the second half of the 17th century contains some 


music, and interpret native tunes far more fully. The 
Codex Vietoris (1680) contains a wealth of typically 
Hungarian examples, many of which the writer quotes. 
It is very doubtful, he adds, that these examples are 
really the work of Johann Vietoris. 


A WORK BY MOUSSORGSKY RE-DISCOVERED 

In the February Muszé, Andrei Rimsky-Korsakov 
describes a manuscript in Moussorgsky’s handwriting 
which recently turned up among papers preserved 
in the Leningrad Public Library. It is a comic 
scene, written in 1866. The music consists of 
ninety-one bars, and is live and picturesque, although 
it does not represent Moussorgsky at his best. Parts 
of it were used in ‘Boris Godunov.’ This work, 
entitled, ‘Pachémich’s Adventure,’ will shortly be 
published. 


TONAL AND ATONAL MUSIC 


In the same issue, Werner Karthaus avers that 
atonal music is the negation of most of the principles 
to which music (tonal music) owes its significance : 

It ignores the tension and relaxation from chord to 
chord which is so marked in tonal harmony. It 
exploits not the simplest available efforts, but the 
most complicated, and also the least rich in contrasts. 


THE SAME, CONTINUED 
In Le Menestrel (March 12), Stravinsky is reported 
to have said in the course of a recent interview : 
I am not modern; I am altogether incapable of 
understanding atonal music. 


BOIELDIEU 
The February Revue Musicale is devoted chiefly 
to Boieldieu. André Schiffner writes on ‘La Dame 
Blanche,’ G. de Saint-Foix on Boieldieu’s pianoforte 
music, A number of Boieldieu’s letters appear for 
the first time in print. 


GIURO FISENHUTH 
The Sveta Cecilija (Zagreb) contains an article by 
Dr. A. Goglia on this composer : 

Eisenhuth was born at Zagreb in 1841, and died 
there in 1891, The catalogue of his output comprises 
two hundred and twenty numbers, among which are 
choral and symphonic works, and a couple of uperas. 
He was a professor of violin at the Zagreb 
Conservatorium. 


JULI GARRETA 


The December Revista Musical Catalana contains 
articles by various writers on this Catalonian com- 
poser (1875-1925), among whose works an orchestral 
‘Pastorale’and a Suite (both introduced by the Casals 
Orchestra in 1922 and 1925 respectively) come in for 
high praise. 
CZECH MUSIC 

The February J/uzyka (Warsaw) is devoted to 
Czech music and musical activities. Z. Nejdely 
shows how in the 18th century Czech music 
influenced Polish music, whereas later Chopin’s 
influenced Smetana’s. Jan Lowenbach expresses 
the opinion that the best among contemporary 
Czech composers are Fdérster, Novak, Suk, and 
Janatek. 


KARLOWICZ 
The March issue of the same periodical is devoted 
to the Polish composer Mieczyslaw Karlowicz (1876- 
1909), whose tone-poems are described as the main- 
stay of the orchestral repertory of modern Polish 








more elaborate pieces, which are genuine virginal 


music. 
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Wew Music 
CHORAL WORKS 

Che revival of interest in Handel, especially on the 
his work, is unmistakable. The 
appearance of ‘Semele’ in an abridged edition is 


secular side of 


therefore opportune, the more so as its many 
attractive features were revealed by the stage 


performances at Cambridge last year. The aim of 
the new edition just issued by Messrs. Novello is to 
provide choral societies with a practicable version 
for concert use. In its complete form ‘ Semele’ was 
moreover, the proportion of  recitative 
numbers unduly liberal for a 

unaccompanied by action and 
properties. A good deal of the solo work has there- 
fore been omitted, among the ‘cut’ sections being 
the whole of the part of Athamas (very inconveniently 
written for a male alto), The choral portions remain 
intact, and there is a connected story, which gains 
rather than loses. by the dropping of the subsidiary 
episode of the love of Ino for Athamas. The only 
textual alterations are the transposition of a few 


too long . 


solo 


and 
performance 


was 


stage 


bars of 
Thus shortened, 
an hour and _ three-quarters 


joins where ‘cuts’ have been made. 


‘Semele’ takes about 


in performance, plus an extra ten minutes if all 
the repeats in the Overture are made. Act 1 
which may be had _ separately) is suitable for 
performance as a short choral item (thirty-two 
minutes). It calls for two soloists—soprano and 
bass. For the whole work the customary four 
solo voices are necessary. The orchestration is 
for strings, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, 
two trumpets, drums, and continuo. A specially 


written continuo (pianoforte) part has been provided, 


in which appear all the essential notes of the 
oboe and horns; the bassoon parts contain no 
independent features; and the trumpets (which 
occur only in the final chorus) and the drums 
used only in three numbers) may be dispensed 
with, The work may thus be performed with 
strings and _ pianoforte only. Certain passages 
left unscored by Handel have been added to 
the string parts in case the use of pianoforte 
is imeconvenient. It will thus be seen that 
everything possible has been done to make this 


delightful and unfamiliar work practicable for choral 

kinds ; small, rich or 
added that the choruses consist of 
writing, with no division 
of parts. One would prophesy for ‘Semele’ a new 
lease of life but for the fact that the expression can 
hardly be applied to music that has been consistently 
In fine, here is a Handel creation that is 
virtually sprinkled with a_ few already 
popular (e.g., “Where’er you walk’ and ‘O sleep, why 
dost thou leave me ?’), and others that should speedily 
become favourites. 

Gone are the days when a reviewer could pass an 
opinion on a new choral work from a mere study of 
the vocal score! Faced with such recent examples 
as Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sancta Civitas’ and 
Honegger’s ‘ King David,’ he can do little more than 
sit on the fence and hope for a chance of hearing 
them performed. In the case of the former, two such 
opportunities will shortly occur, one at Oxford, the 
other in London. All that need be 


societies of all 
It should be 
straightforward, four-voice 


large or poor. 


neglected. 


new, airs 


done now is 


to give a general idea of the scope of the work. 
Sancta ( 


ivitas’ is for baritone and tenor soli, chorus, 





recitative in order to ensure satisfactory | 


semi-chorus, distant chorus, and orchestra—a scheme 
that will at once suggest the need for a highly-skilled 
body of singers. The subject is the Heavenly City 
of the Apocalypse, and the words are drawn from 
|the Authorised Version, with some additions from 
Taverner’s Bible and other sources. A note directs 
that the semi-chorus should sit behind the full chorus, 
and should consist of about twenty voices (6-6-4-4) ; 
the distant choir—of boys’ voices, if possible—should 
be out of sight, with a special conductor. There ts also 
a distant trumpet which should be placed with this 
| body. The idiomis that blend of plainsong, strings of 
consecutive triads, false relations, sudden transitions, 
and enigmatic dissonances that we now expect from 
the composer. On paper there be some 
monotony, but actual performance, with its nice 
adjustment of balance and texture, may of course 


seems to 


remove that impression. Clearly there is much 
beauty of an aloof, otherworldly type, and an 
imposing climax is built up towards the end. The 


actual close, like the opening, should produce a striking 
effect of remoteness. It is worth noting that the 
composer calls the work an oratorio—a courageous 
step to-day when that form is rather too readily 
assumed to be dead, Of course it will prove to be as 
much alive as the sonata, symphony, and fugue, for 
composers who have something vital to say. The 
length of ‘Sancta Civitas,’ however, suggests that 
‘cantata’ would be a more suitable title. (Curwen. 
Pp. 50. The number of pages in the vocal score is 
given as some guide to length. 

Honegger ‘King David’ a symphon 
psalm, and bases his work on the drama by René 
|;Morax. The various numbers are separated by 
passages read by a Narrator. The music is a 
curious mixture of styles. There are naively simple 
vocal solos accompanied by extreme dissonances, 
some passages of straightforward diatonic choral 
writing suggestive of conventional oratorio, a touch 
of the German chorale, barbaric instrumental pages 

such as the three Marches, the Incantation of the 
Witch of Endor, a final chorus, ‘The Dance before 
the Ark,’ &c.), and even an lleluia’ Chorus with a 
tuneful subject which is almost threatened with fugal 
treatment. The ‘ Dance before the Ark’ is a lengthy 
movement, arranged for pianoforte duet. Here, as 
elsewhere, there is much that one can imagine to be 
vividly effective when played by orchestra. The 
libretto has done into singable English by 
Edward Agate. It is a pity, however, that the text 
of some beautiful passages could not have been given 
in their familiar English form, e¢.g., ‘Man that is born 
of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is full 
of misery. He cometh up, and is cut down, like a 
flower,’ appears as ‘ Man that is born of woman lives 
but a little while. Whichever way he turn, the path 
he must pursue is heavy to his feet. He cometh up 
like grass, which in time shall be mowed down.’ One 
examines this work of Honegger’s with great interest. 
It hasabundant strength—sometimes of a brutal kind 

and imagination. Apparently the chief defect-is a 
lack of unity. A performance would be welcome. 
Perhaps the always enterprising Philharmonic Choir 
| will oblige. But see what comes of the constant 
leg-pulling by ‘the Six.’ It is impossible to avoid a 
suspicion that some day we may be told that ‘ King 
David’ is merely one more attempt to “ater le 
bourgeots. Edition Fatisch, Lausanne; Chester. 
Pp. go. 

[A report of a performance of ‘King David’ at 
Rome appears on p. 459. | 


calls 
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We return to normality in Rutland Boughton’s MALE-VOICE 
‘Pioneers,’ a setting for tenor solo, mixed voices, and Curwen’s batch includes a light, graceful trifle 
orchestra, of Walt Whitman’s well-known poem. | « Through the glen,’ by Markham Lee a simply- 
lhe orchestra called for is of the ‘small’ type, but | arranged old melody to ‘Caleno custure me,’ for 
the string parts are so cued that performance is|} tone solo and chorus. by §. T. Harris. and 
possible with string band only, or with strings | Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘ Fol dol do’ (words by de la Mare). 
supplemented by such wind instruments as are | This last trips lightly, at speed ‘ 
-. var ° ° ° } s as i 9 é q . 
available. The music is attractive, and of reasonable Bikie’s let contains Rowlev’s “The Songster’ 
1 neslees (f° = > a . H F ; ‘ 
— mt tiger a. 7 42). = (gentle, mild, and very easy), Henry Coleman’s 
S ara @ — ea ae ah - — an he | arrangement of ‘Drink to me only’ (rather too 
Wilf n wae Cth ie, Snag ge toe a agg 7 many chords here and there; otherwise pleasant), 
ilfrec ilson Gibson. ris is picturesque, both | sn4 Leslie Woodgate’s setting of the negro song 


in text and pees and ae ——e “rs soloists ‘I got a home in-a dat Rock.’ A few chromatic 
are re ad, : apparently < rchestri 

male tial (On 4U + ara : "P orchestra IS! touches seem rather out of the picture, which is 
essentia xtord University Fress P. 44 in other respects pleasant to look upon, The chorus 


From the Oxford University Press comes also the | i, all these pieces is in the usual four parts. 
latest of its issues of the Bach Cantatas—-the 
Motet, ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ edited by Dr. MIXED-VOICE 
Whittaker. Both notations are given, but the} ‘ ae 
‘Easter Alleluia’ on the 


‘ . ‘ ° } Shaw’ cor 
advantage of this is somewhat discounted by the Martin Shaw's VIGOTOUS 
tune ‘Orientis partibus’ (s. & T. solo, S.A.T.B. 


crowded appearance of the page. 4 : “hte 

Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘Songs of Enchantment’ is a chorus) is intended for unaccompanied singing. Its 
short work (pp. 28) for soprano solo, mixed choir, bell-like heartiness is attractive. The music is 
and small orchestra—-a setting of three little poems | . oe de 2 
by Walter de la Mare. The music would suit a| Comes another ‘Alleluia Boughton’s Prelude to 
small choir accustomed to modern music and able to | _ Bethlehem. rhis is plain, wholesome fare, also. 
sing with delicacy (Curwen The same phrase might be applied to Vaughan 

c . | y* . . “- : . . 

We have received also vocal scores of Purcell’s Williams's | Magnificat and Nunc raneeien, for 
‘Dido and AEneas,’ newly edited by Edward J. Dent, village wo ye a part-writing 1s very ae _ 
with a German translation by Dr. Anton Mayer In case of neec om _ tenor part can be omiuttec 
Oxford University Press) ; a short concert version | altogether. Boys voices alone may be used, o1 
thirty minutes—of ‘Carmen,’ arranged by Maurice | ™€"S alone, or boys’ and men’s in octaves, The 
Besly (Winthrop Rogers); and ‘Lionel and bar-lengths vary, but there are no complications. 
Clarissa,’ the ballad opera by Dibdin and others, A certain ee eee characteristic of the 
arranged by Alfred Reynolds, which was_ so | ©OMPOSEr, IS seemly here. , 
successful at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith some repetitions slightly esas? the progress of 

‘ Herrick’s quaint lines in ‘Amarillis,’ set by Leshie 


simple enough (Curwen). From the same firm 


my. H. G. Woodgate, with a good sense of style (Elkin). 
‘Slow, slow, fresh fount’ is more conventional, 
though very singable. ‘There is good instruction 
here for young choirs, in matters of simple, unforced 
— ; , expressiveness and easy tone-production. These, 
Joseph Williams issues two tiny songs by Harry and Denis Wright’s setting of Scott’s ‘Pibroch of 
Farjeon, under one cover ‘ Ewes and Arundel. Donuil Dhu’ (straightforward, if not notably fresh), 
These have the advantage of Eleanor Farjeon’s| . 1. go. <4 7B. 


UNISON SONGS 


fresl words. The first song, ‘slow and sleepy,’ is less| «The Jove of comrades’ is a setting by Felix White 

res g > pique ‘Ar 1.’ Sustained slow ae —F : 

; h th “a pet I “we ~~ ustained sl¢ “| of a Whitman poem (Schirmer; Hawkes). It has a 
y r ¢ re 4 J ¢ » ares) . . e * . . 

singing Is asked for in the same composer's | hold fling, matching the poet’s conception, Some of 


‘St. Leonard’s Forest.’ Tongue, lips, and teeth must) ine rather Scriabinesque harmonies are a bit far 
be neatly used. . ; 7 , | fetched, but most of them are worth fetching. He 

In Novello’s School Songs, No. 1163 1s a trans- | divides the three lower parts several times. I like 
posed version of the ‘ Messiah’ air, ‘Come unto Him,’ | the tang in this piece. 


™ A flat. This is a fine cantabile exercise, The The Winthrop Rogers pieces mentioned in last 
triad might have been omitted on page 3, SINCE! month’s notes are to be had of Hawkes, now agents 
children will not, of course, attempt it. ‘for this edition. In my second line, under the 
| heading ‘ Unison Songs,’ I wrote ‘stock times, by 

PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE VOICES the way, not ‘tunes.’ W.R. A. 
Dr. H. D. Statham has arranged two Plantation] Vol. 3 of ‘Songs of the North,’ the words 


and ‘South Carolina’) for} edited and written by Harold Boulton, the Gaelic 


songs (‘Uncle Ned’ 
arranged by 


S.S., with two violin parts, which can be played on/| edited by Neil Shaw, and the musi 
the pianoforte when strings are not available. There} Robert McLeod, has just been issued by Cramer. 
are solo bits, and a rousing chorus.. Clubs and| The set contains twenty-seven songs. Owing to the 
‘Cubs’ would enjoy these (Curwen). large page, thick paper, and stout cloth binding, the 

A. Brent-Smith’s ‘Choral Dance’ is a pleasant,| volume is perhaps inconveniently substantial; and 
easy song for S.S., about a ‘glade enchanted.’ His| the cost (21s.) seems heavy for a collection of the 
‘Fear no more the heat o’ the sun’ has good, broad | kind to-day, when so many excellent arrangements of 
melodic lines (S.s.c.), and is not difficult (both| folk-songs can be obtained at an average cost of a 
Elkin). | copper or so apiece. Our concern here is with the 

Alec Rowley’s ‘Dreamland calling’ (s.s.) is a light, | music, and while we are not unappreciative of the 


dreamy little thing, pleasant, if rather conventional | many picturesque touches in Mr. McLeod’s arrange- 


Novello). ments, we wish he had avoided certain chromaticisms 
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of the weaker type. The Preface anticipates criticism 
on another ground by saying that ‘The academic 
musician may find what he wov!d call a mixture of 
styles in several places, but these mixtures have been 
intentional.’ But the hearer, whether ‘academic’ or 
not, is merely concerned with the effect, and he is 
not likely to be reconciled to a Jack of unity (which, 
after all, is a serious fault in style) by being told 
that it is intentional. In regard to the use of 
chromatic harmony, one need not be a purist to 
object to some details of Mr. McLeod’s harmoniza- 
tions. For example, in his Preface he alludes to an 
arpeggio figure used in the cadence of a ‘ Highland 
Pastoral,’ and explains its point. We agree that the 
figure is excellent, but we wish he had avoided the 
D fiat in the cadence of F major. There is surely no 
more threadbare progression than such cadential use 
of the flattened submediant. It has vitiated more 
than enough music already ; let us keep it out of our 
folk-songs, or at least use it far more sparingly than 
is the case in this collection. Such fine expressive 
tunes need no such inexpensive garnishing. H. G. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Of a number of pianoforte albums for elementary 
players one of the best is E. Markham Lee’s ‘ The 


Windy Hill’ (Hawkes). This is a little suite 
of five pieces—‘Sun and Shower,’ ‘Wild North- 
Easter’ (Vivace), ‘Noontide Rest,’ ‘Harebells’ 
(Tempo di Valse), and ‘ Down we go.’ The pieces 


are well contrasted, attractively written, and admirable 
for technical purposes. The left hand is well catered 
for. Two short pieces—(a) ‘ Pastorale,’ (4) ‘ Evening’ 

by Hubert Hales (Joseph Williams), are melodious 
and good practice for can/adi/e playing in both hands. 
Another set of two pieces—‘Sunbeams’ and ‘The 
Rivulet’—-under the title ‘ Slender Themes,’ by R. H. 
Walthew (Paxton), may also be recommended. The 
first is a charming little 4//egre¢to, with some graceful 
flowing writing in which both hands are equally 
interested. 

Young people who like playing well-known tunes 
will doubtless be attracted by George A. Armstrong’s 
easy arrangements of Folk-Songs of the British 
Isles and Songs of England (Forsyth). The seventeen 
tunes in the book include such favourites as ‘The 
British Grenadiers,’ ‘It was a lover and his lass,’ 
‘John Peel,’ ‘The Vicar of Bray,’ ‘Golden Slumbers,’ 
&c. The arrangements are usually extended, so as 
to give the left hand a share in playing the tune. 
For this reason the book will be found useful as well 
as entertaining. Musically, however, the pieces as a 
whole would have gained in interest and value had a 
little more enterprise been shown in the choice of 


harmonies. One or two are particularly crude in this 
respect. 
Colin Hood’s ‘Jungle Tunes’ (Forsyth) are 


imaginatively and skilfully treated, and make an 
attractive set. The tunes are ten in number, and are 
widely varied in style. Besides being musically 
interesting they are of considerable technical value. 
Thus, No. 3, ‘Tree-top Chatter,’ is excellent for 
phrasing and staccato; No. 5, ‘The Kangaroo,’ is a 
little study in rotation; No. 10, ‘March of the 
Beasts,’ is good in rhythm, and so on. 

Six little pieces under the title ‘Day Dreams,’ by 
Herbert Dennison (Joseph Williams), are written in 
single notes. They are tuneful and flowing in style, 
but the treatment, generally, lacks the distinctive 





above. The composer’s persistent use of /egaéo also 
lessens the value of the music educationally. 
Charles Vincent’s ‘ Three Short Greetings’ (Hawkes) 
are ‘Good Morning’ (a bright little piece in § time), 
‘Good Afternoon’ (a quiet piece made up of simple 
chords in each hand), and a brief ‘Good Night.’ 
They are attractive and quite simple. 

Some recent additions to the Oxford Pianoforte 
Series, edited by A. Forbes Milne (Oxford University 
Press), should find favour with teachers. They are 
mainly of about Elementary or Lower Division 
standard, though a few examples exceed this. Ethel 
Boyce’s ‘ Cinderella’ is a charming little suite issued 
in two books. Particularly bright and attractive are 
the last three numbers of the first book. Five little 
pieces under the title ‘Wayside Pictures’ (Set 2), by 
Arthur Baynon, are excellently written, and are 
admirable for technical purposes. Gordon Slater’s 
‘Three Little Pieces’ are for elementary pupils. 
They are written in two parts, and give useful work 
for the left hand. Well-varied and attractive fare 
will be found in Jane M. Joseph’s ‘Suite of Five 
Pieces’ (Minuet, Bourrée, Sarabande, Air, Jig). 
The treatment of these little dances is distinctive, 
and the Suite should interest both teachers and 
pupils. Eric Mareo’s ‘Storyettes’ may also be 
cordially recommended. These five pieces are 
imaginatively treated, and should appeal to young 
people. More difficult are Felix Swinstead’s ‘Two- 
part Inventions.’ These comprise a Polonaise, Air, 
and Gigue. The last calls for a neat non legato 
touch, the Air is an excellent study in syncopation, 
and clean phrasing and nimble finger-work are 
required for the Polonaise. These characteristic 
examples of Mr. Swinstead’s work provide admirable 
material for developing hand independence. 

From the same publishers come two works by 
Tobias Matthay. The ‘First Solo Book’ is intended 
for use as a supplement to Books 1 and 2 of ‘The 
Pianist’s First Music Making,’ and ‘The Child’s 
First Steps.’ In a Preface, entitled ‘The Main 
Cause of Bad Technique, Pianistically,’ the writer 
remarks that : 

- most of the mischief must be laid at the door 
of the now happily out-of-date so-called ‘ Tutor.’ 

After discussing the difficulties that beset the teacher 
of the beginner, he goes on to say: 

To write musical studies and pieces in accordance 

with this knowledge of the technical pitfalls in the 
path of the beginner, manifestly implies a set of 
formidable restrictions and a severe problem for any 
composer, however gifted. . . . The present set of 
little studies (for the first year, or the second or third 
year studentship) were written as tentative examples of 
what should be striven for. . . . My main purpose has 
been to endeavour to stimulate and prompt composers 
of perhaps higher genius than myself to provide the 
educative material on these lines so urgently needed. 
In ‘Playthings for Players, Young and Old,’ Book 2 
—which includes the Preface referred to above—Mr. 
Matthay has provided eight little pieces more 
advanced in difficulty, which should prove interesting, 
musically, to pupils of any age. G. G. 


PIANOFORTE DUET 
Four-handed works of unusual interest are the 
‘Quatre Sonatines Frangaises,’ by Charles Keechlin, 
issued in separate numbers by the Oxford University 
Press. They are a curious and fascinating blend of 





quality that is found in some of the pieces noted 





simplicity, complexity, economy, and audacity. The 
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simplicity and economy are in the thematic material 
and texture, the complexity in the highly ingenious 
polyphonic and canonic writing ; and the audacity in 
sudden spasms of dissonance. Technically they are 
deceptive. Often the players are lured along an 
apparently easy path, only to be brought up standing 
by some snag of an unconventional type. At such 
moments one half-suspects a touch of malice on the 
part of the composer. Certainly he seems to take a 
delight in awkward transference of parts from hand 
to hand and from player to player ; and the secondo 
player who is inclined to be—shall we say ?—globular 
in build will see something approaching personal 
insult in the frequency with which he is called on to 
play with his left hand in territory that is usually the 
preserve of his colleague. It is all excellent practice, 
and often good fun; and although some of the 
harmonic perversities may never become convincing, 
there are enough pages of unmistakable beauty to 
make the Sonatines appeal to all but the most con- 
servative. The frimo and secondo parts appear on 
the same page—a plan for which there is much to be 
said, but which is not always convenient in this 
instance, owing to the type being rather smalf (though 
beautifully clear), and te the fact that, much of the 
music being in irregular time, with dotted bar-lines, 
the players are apt to be bothered by complicated 
passages that occur on the outside edge of the page. 
But these are details that should hinder no four-hand 
enthusiasts from enjoying this unusually fresh and 
original music. Perhaps its quality is best described 
by a wretched, over-used word that one writes with 
an apologetic shudder : it is ‘intriguing.’ 

Augeners have just issued a couple of Schubert’s 
duets—‘ Divertissement 4 la Hongroise,’ Op. 54, and 
the Fantaisie, Op. 103, edited by A. Roloff. The 
latter seems to be by far the better work. True, 
it suffers from Schubert’s besetting sin of repetition, 
but there is a lot of good, vigorous stuff. A couple of 
well-advanced pupils would benefit from it, as the 
editor has fingered it fully. 


PART OF A SONATA FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE 


Medtner’s Sonate-Vocalise (Zimmermann, Berlin ; 
Novello), is an interesting essay in a new path. A 
casual glance suggests a work for violin (or flute) 
and pianoforte. Indeed, the Sonata would probably 
stand a better chance in that form, seeing that most 
instrumental players can keep time, whereas most 
vocal soloists can’t—or won’t. The composer gives 
the singer full directions: the vowel most used 
should be the broad a, especially on loud or long 
notes; for comparatively unimportant notes less 
open sounds should be used, preference being given 
to ¢, both in its long and short forms ; transition 
from vowel to vowel should be gradual, and so forth. 
The voice part is very singable, and the pianoforte 
part not unreasonably difficult ; but there is need for 
careful study in ensemble. The vocal compass is 
modest for a work on this scale—from middle C to 
A flat above the staff, the latter appearing only 
once, lightly touched. There are, however, plenty 
of high G’s, some of them long-sustained. The 
music is less craggy than one would expect, judging 
from some previous essays of Medtner’s ; in fact, 
there are moments verging on the conventional. Let 
us hope that this attractive and interesting experiment 
will soon be heard in public. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 

Sir Richard Terry has edited three Old English 
pieces (Curwen) to add to his notable collection. 
‘Almaine,’ for string orchestra, by Richard Dering 
(1575-1630) ; ‘Almaine,’ for string trio, by W., 
Cranford (17th century), and a third ‘ Almaine,’ by 
Thomas Forde (1580-1648). It is unnecessary to 
discuss again here the importance of these publica- 
tions of some of the earliest chamber music ever 
written. Their value is nowhere questioned in Europe, 
and our comments concern not the Editor but the 
publishers, whom we would beg to be a little more 
generous and refrain from printing the score on the 
back of what should be the cover. We feel sure that 
no purchaser would hesitate to pay a bigger price to 
have an essential part of the music duly protected. 
And perhaps the curious would be grateful to 
Sir Richard for some indication of the original 
scoring. B. V. 


SCORES 


Orchestral players will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Holst has followed up the two Suites from Purcell’s 
‘Gordian Knot’ with another, drawn from ‘The 
Virtuous Wife.’ It consists of six movements— 
Overture (Andante maestoso, \eading to a capital 
fugal Ad/egro), Slow Air, Hornpipe, a couple of 
Minuets, and a final A//egro. The arrangement is 
for strings, but Mr. Holst has added parts for flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoon, horns (two), trumpets (two), 
and drums, any or all of which may be added at 
will. Fresh, engaging music, this—the very thing 
for orchestras of all sorts and sizes (Novello). 

The ‘Oxford Orchestral Series’ grows rapidly. 
An enterprise of unusual interest is that undertaken 
by Dr. Whittaker, the general editor. He proposes 
to issue all the purely instrumental numbers from 
Bach’s cantatas except the few that Bach himself 
drew from the concertos. Some of these cantata 
preludes have not hitherto been published in orches- 
tral parts, appearing only in full score in the 
Bach-Gesellschaft volumes. A large number of 
beautiful and unknown movements will thus be made 
available for the first time, and should prove a boon 
to orchestral societies that are unable to tackle the 
concertos. Dr. Whittaker has made the edition 
thoroughly practical, suggesting substitutes for 
obsolete or infrequently used instruments. Where 
possible the arrangements are adapted for use by 
chamber-music parties, or small, incomplete orches- 
tras; bowing and tonguéing marks are added; and 
each number is prefaced with a note as to its source, 
methods of performance, &c. Some half-dozen of 
the series have been issued, and players interested 
should write to the publishers—The Oxford Press— 
for a list. From the same house come also a Suite— 
Toccata, Aria, Minuetto, and Giga—by Alessandro 
Scarlatti, and a set of four pieces by Domenico 
Scarlatti, arranged by Michele Esposito for strings, 
with ad /id. parts for flute, bassoon, and timpani ; the 
well-known chorus from ‘Sleepers, wake’ (familiar 
in Bach’s own version as a chorale prelude), arranged 
by Dr. Esposito for strings, wood-wind, horns, and 
trumpet ; Bach’s Violin Concerto in G minor, tran- 
scribed by J. Bernard Jackson for strings, with an 
optional part for pianoforte designed to take the 
place of the customary harpsichord ; and a Suite for 
chamber orchestra by Robin Milford. : 

In the Curwen edition appears Thomas F. Dunhill’s 
‘White Peacocks,’ for full orchestra, including harp 
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and glockenspiel. A special horn part is provided 
for use where only two horns are available. 

Under the title ‘Masque Suite,’ Mr. Dunhill has 
arranged for string orchestra six short movements 
from Handel—a collection that would be specially 
useful for school bands. This comes from Curwen’s, 
as does also Carl Ruggles’s ‘Angels,’ for six muted 
trumpets. With the full score is bound up an organ 
version by Lynnwood Farnam. The piece is quite 
short, and apparently contains more dissonance to 
the square inch than any other work of recent times. 
It is impossible to hear the effect of the trumpets 
mentally, but the keyboard version suggests an ordet 


of supernatural beings very different from those 
mentioned in the title. It will be remembered that 
this work was produced at the Festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, at 
Venice, in 1925, and report told us that even the 


elect made disrespectful noises at its close. 

Among the miniature of chamber music 
received are a String Quartet by Egon Kornauth, 
Op. Vienna Philharmonic Edition); a String 
Sextet by Otto Siegl, Op. 28, and Serenade for string 
quartet Franz Ippisch (Ludwig Doblinger, 
Leipsic); a String Quartet by Delius (Augener); a 
Serenade for flute, violin, viola, violoncello, and harp 
by Albert Roussel, and a String Quartet by André 


scores 
20 


by 


Pascal (Durand); a Poem for string quartet by 
Johy Beach; and Poéme, ‘Le Pavillon sur |’Eau,’ 
for violin, viola, violoncello, flute, and harp, by 


Timothy Mather Spelman (Chester 

Adam Carse’s Waltz Variations for full orchestra 
should the of well-equipped amateur 
bodies on the look out for new light music of good 
quality (Augener 


meet needs 


The Oxford University Press issues Vaughan 
Williams’s Romance, ‘The Lark Ascending,’ for 
violin solo and small orchestra (two flutes, one oboe, 


two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, triangle, and 

Che work is so cued that it may be played 
chamber orchestra of reduced strings and 
\n arrangement for violin 


strings). 
also by 


single wind instruments. 


solo and pianoforte is also published. H. G. 
STRINGS 
Fashions come and go, and after the death of 


Grieg there has been no one to claim his inheritance. 
Chis month, however, two composers come forward 
with Scandinavian melodies : a true-born Norwegian, 
Inga Lerum Liebich (if Liebich be a Norse name), 
whose ‘Romance’ ts issued by the Norsk Musik 
Forlag of Christiana, and a Briton, Fred Adlington, 


whose four Norwegian Tunes are published by 
Paxton. Adlington’s work, however, has another 
connection with Norway besides that of its title, 


for the four melodies are dedicated to the ‘memory 
of days with Edvard Grieg.’ Whatever the composer 
of may have learnt from Grieg, he has 
not assimilated that composer’s happy turn for saying 
things in a striking way. Perhaps to-day’s fashion, 


to-day 


which has certainly not reacted favourably upon 
Grieg, makes us look upon these modest essays 
with other eyes But when all allowance has 
been made for the times and our own changed 
outlook the fact remains that we can read ‘ From 
Old Norroway’ from cover to cover’ without 
finding a single one of those slight but finished 


touches which delighted so the dilettanti at the close 
of the last century. On the other hand, these pieces 
easy to play, and hence fall into a category to 


are 








which the violin music of Grieg never belonyed, 
They may thus be looked upon as commendable 
efforts to put something with a foreign flavour 
before the budding fiddler. Inga Lawrum Liebich’s 
‘Romance’ is not quite so easy to play, yet its heart 
is the heart of the child. Some little attempt has 
been made to give it harmonic distinction—not 
altogether successfully, however. 

More interesting than these is Medtner’s ‘ Second 


Canzona with Dance’ (Zimmermann, Leipsic) in 
spite of the neologism in its title. Medtner jis 


never extravagant harmonically. He gives us. just 
enough modernity to make us think that we are yay 
sparks, but no more. He may place chords in such 
a way as to produce an impression of unconvention- 
ality, but he is not afraid of a perfect cadence; he 
gives us a very unusual rhythm in the Canzona ('2), 
but then the dance goes back to the measure of the old 
waltz—often with a plain, strong accent on the first 
beat. He strikes us as a man who can and does 
make the best of two worlds, and if he does not say 
anything very profound—well, that is perhaps one of 
the penalties of easy success. B. V. 





The Musician's Bookshelf 


Musik. Band II: 
By Oskar von 


*Monographien zur Russischen 
Modest Petrovitch Moussorgsky.’ 
Riesemann. 


| Munich: Drei Masken. ] 


This book (of over five hundred pages) is the first 
of its kind in which part of the wealth of materials 
concerning Moussorgsky which cropped up during the 
past fifteen years or so is utilised and made available 
in a language other than the Russian. Hence it will 
be found very valuable. 

In his preface the author emphasises the difficulty 
of writing on Moussorgsky without having access to 
Russian public libraries and private archives— a 
serious situation, indeed, and one in which most of 
the writers who are keenly interested in Moussorgsky 
find themselves nowadays. He apologises 
engaging simplicity for the unavoidable shortcomings 
of his work. 

It would be both ungracious and unfair to dwell 
upon these shortcomings rather than upon the merits, 
which are considerable. However, let it be pointed 
out that the author remained in ignorance of the true 
date of Moussorgsky’s birth, a date established in 


with 


1911 by the publication in the Aussian Musical 
Gazette of Moussorgsky’s baptism certificate. It seems 


hardly credible that he should not have penetrated 
to one single document giving the right date. In 
fact, he reproduces the full catalogue of 
Moussorgsky’s works which appeared in the special! 
Moussorgsky number of the J/usykalny Sovremmenth 


since 


1917), he must have had access to this special 
number in which the real date is given. 
His bibliography of materials in the English 


language is preposterously inadequate, consisting 
merely of the mention of three articles published in 
one periodical. And it would have been desirable to 
draw more freely on Moussorgsky’s correspondence ; 
especially on his letters referring to 
* Khovanstchina.’ 

But such as it is, the biographical part of the book 
is both serviceable and readable. ‘The author has 
succeeded in providing interesting sidelights on 


to Stassov, 
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Moussorgsky’s surroundings, on the influences he | 


underwent (the non-musical influences: the problem 
of the musical influences remains to be solved), and 
the public he wrote for. 

The critical partis subsidiary. Herr von Riesemann 
often tends to steer a middle course to reconcile 
the point of view of Moussorgsky (or of his enthusi- 
astic supporters) with the point of view against which 
Moussorgsky was up in arms. This is almost an 
impossible undertaking. Let it be remembered that 
not a single one of Moussorgsky’s brother composers 
was able to consider his achievements from his own 
point of view: neither Balakirev, nor Rimsky- 
Korsakov, to say nothing of Tchaikovsky. And, 
perhaps, in order to do so, it would be necessary to 
forget all Moussorgsky’s theoretical utterances (on 
truth versus beauty, on the inanity of working-out, 
&c.) as completely as one should forget the common- 
places of music-making. Then only will it be 
possible to see Moussorgsky’s music.as it really is, and 
to learn the lesson which it embodies. 

Herr von Riesemann, now and then, is well on the 
Way 
Korsakov’s re-arrangement of ‘Boris Godunov.’ 
Most of the people who go praising this re-arrange- 
ment will be surprised to see how definitely he sides 
with the few writers who, knowing both the original 
and the revision, consider that Rimsky-Korsakov 
deserves anything but praise. He writes, e.g. : 

As things are, it is difficult not to feel irritated by 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s doings. He took up his pen 
with the set intention to correct. Unfortunately, he 
was often struck with temporary blindness, and his 
pruning-knife wrecked a few of Moussorgsky’s finest 
inspirations. 


Very rightly, Herr von Riesemann points out that 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s orchestration, however brilliant it 
may be, is not always in keeping with the musical 
style of ‘ Boris Godunov ’—a remark which I have 
not yet seen in print, but which | heard as early as 
1g08 from the lips of a Russian conductor who knew 
Moussorgsky’s music well, and was a great admirer of 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 

But, after criticising freely and pointedly, Herr von 
Riesemann says the fairest thing that has ever been 
said on the matter : 

The merit of Rimsky-Korsakov’s revision remains 
that it helped to popularise Moussorgsky’s masterpiece. 
Having served its purpose, this revision should 

now be discarded in favour of the genuine version 
of which one scene is given at the end of the book. 
M.-D. C. 


‘The Melba Method.’ By Dame Nellie Melba. 
|Chappell, 6s. ] 
The essence of this treatise lies in its opening 
sentences : 


It is easy to sing well, and very difficult to sing 
badly! How many students are really prepared to 
accept that statement? Few, if any. They smile, and 
say: ‘It may be easy for you, but not for me.’ 
And they seem to think that there the matter ends. 
But if they only knew it, on their understanding and 
acceptance of that axiom depends half their success. 
Let me say the same in other words: ‘In order to 

sing well, it is necessary to sing easily.’ 

Nobody can listen to the singers of to-day without 
being painfully conscious that whatever qualities they 
may possess, ease is rarely present. Listening to 
their painfully-achieved high notes, unsteady tone, 


especially, perhaps, when he discusses Rimsky- | 
exercises, anatomical diagrams, and cloudy verbiage 
| A singing treatise that from first to last lays stress on 


and laboured phrasing, one can prophesy for them 
no such long innings as that of Dame Nellie, Ben 
Davies, and a few veterans of the past. A_ short 
vocal life, and a not over merry one, is the fate of 
too many. 

‘The Melba Method’ is comparatively small in 
bulk, its letterpress consisting of but a few pages, 
and its exercises are far fewer and farsimpler than 
those in most singing primers. But nothing neces- 
sary seems to have been omitted. The studies range 
from sustained notes to the various graces ; the three 
pages of ‘ My Daily Exercises’ are simplicity itself ; 
and the work closes with some straightforward 
vocalises for low and high voice. A few words of 
advice are attached to some of the studies. Here, 
then, is the method by which a great singer has 
achieved success spread over a long career—at all 
events, as much of the method as can be expressed 
on paper. The rest—perseverance, patience, and 
that concentration without which Dame Nellie 
says) no practice should ever take place—lies with 
the student. This is obvious, of course ; but the fact 
is generally obscured by sheer bulk of technical 


as 


the importance of concentration, ease, and natural 
ness, and that deals with the fundamentals of singing 
which after all are few) briefly and simply, is a 
welcome novelty. The fact that the Method has 
produced a Melba is no guarantee that it will produce 
another ; but its diligent study may be counted on to 
save the public from vocal efforts of a type that make 
present-day singing the least satisfactory branch of 
executive music. 


‘Mozart: The Man and the Artist revealed in his 
own words.’ 

‘Beethoven: The Man and the Artist revealed in 
his own words,’ Compiled and Annotated by 


Friedrich Kerst. 
| Geoffrey Bles, 5s. each. ] 


These little books are made up of quotations trom 
letters, diaries, &c., of the two composers, No 
doubt there is much in Mr. Kerst’s claim that more is 
to be learned of the composers’ personality from such 
intimate sources than from voluminous biographies. 
The reader, however, must be on his guard against 
being misled by brief pronouncements torn from a 
context that might conceivably modify them con 
siderably. Both books provide excellent reading, 
especially the Mozart, which is full of liveliness and 
good sense. The temptation to quote liberally must be 
resisted, but here is a pronouncement on ruéavo that 


by many vears a 


is of interest, as it anticipates 
familiar saying by Chopin (or was it Liszt? 
Hert and hears that I 
player than Beecke—that without making grimaces of 


any kind I play so expressively that, according to hts 


Stein am more of a 


sees 


own confession, no one shows off his pianoforte so well 

as I. That I always remain strictly In time surprises 

every one; they cannot understand that the left hand 
should not in the least be concerned in a & m ho rubato. 

When they play the left hand always follows. 

A note to this extract tells us that Mozart ‘learned 
this principle from his father, who in his method for 
the violin condemned the accompanists who spoiled 
the fempo rubato of an artist by waiting to follow 
him. We must assume, however, that the deviation 
from strict time at that period was far slighter than 
that of some eminent and erratic pianists of to-day 
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otherwise an inflexible left hand (or accompanist) 
would be playing one harmony while the melody 
required another. 


Books 1 
(*‘ The 


and Oratorios.’ 
Sanford Terry. 


‘Bach: The Cantatas 
and 2. By Charles 
Musical Pilgrim Series.’ 


[Oxford Press, 1s. 6d. each.] 


The two latest additions to the admirable ‘ Musical 
Pilgrim ’ handbooks give in a highly-condensed form 
practically all the available information concerning 
Bach’s cantatas. In Book 1, Dr. Terry discusses the 
cantata form and its place in the Lutheran Service, 
and gives two tables: (1) The whole of Bach's 


| misleading as the above should be exposed. The 
|need is specially great in the case of a work which 
opens thus : 


This is not a book for musicians ; it is a book for the 
concert-goer. The uninitiated lover of music may take 
it up without fear; it is not going to hurt him; it is 
not going to bother his head about perfect fifths and 
things he does not understand ; it is written solely with 
a view to heip him to a better understanding of 
orchestral music. 


Musicians can take care of themselves when 
|reading a book; the ‘uninitiated lover of music’ 
needs protection. Hence this review, which we take 
| no pleasure in writing. 


Church cantatas in numerical order, with particulars | ‘Fifty Favourite Operas; A Popular Account, 
of the structure, scoring, solo voices, amount of | intended as an Aid to Dramatic and Musical 
chorus work, &c.; (2) The relation of the cantatas Appreciation,’ By Paul England. 


to the Church year. Book 2 deals with the libretti 


and chorals of the Church cantatas, gives a list of | 


the secular cantatas (with a prefatory note), and ends 
with two sections of great interest and value, dealing 
with Bach’s orchestra, and the part played by various 
keyboard instruments in the accompaniment of his 
choral works. These closely-packed and scholarly 
booklets are indispensable to the Bach student. 


‘Orchestral Music.’ By F. Stephen Clark. 
[Arthur H. Stockwell, 2s. 6¢.] 
The quality of this book may be judged from the 
following samples : 
Double-basses and ‘cellos. . . keep the rhythm... 
but they are seldom entrusted with a melody. 
The clarinet is used for solos, harmonizing, &c. 
The French horn is the only brass instrument which 
can lay any real claims to a beautiful tone. 
The tuba is the bass of the brass section, and, like 
the double-basses, does little more than keep the 
rhythm. 


The smaller instruments have to play the melody, 
and the larger ones have to keep the rhythm. 

Music is an art, not a science. 

Never talk or cough in a concert-room. If you 
must cough, cover your mouth with your handkerchief. 

(Concerning the use of opus numbers.] For example, 
Bach wrote forty-eight Preludes and Fuges (sic); in 
this instance the opus number becomes an absolute 
necessity. 


Contrapuntal music is music which contains two 


| 


[Harrap, 12s. 6d.] 


| 
The title is an indication that this book covers 
| little new ground. The only modern and unfamiliar 
| operas discussed are ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ ‘ Boris 
| Godunov,’ ‘Le Coq d’Or,’ and ‘Der Rosenkavalier.’ 
| But though Mr. England does what has often been 
| done before, he does it with a difference. He manages 
|to make the stories less bald than they usually 
|appear when thus reduced to plain narrative ; his 
| critical commentary on the music is well written and 
| helpful ; he drops in a good deal of historical matter 
|en route; and he gives a capital lot of illustrations 
| and caricatures, many (apparently) from old periodi- 
jcals. The treatment is full —‘Tannhiuser,’ for 
}example, is given twenty pages. The author is 
helped by Mr. Peter Latham, who deals with the 
later operas of Wagner, and a few other works; 
|and by Mr. Alec Robertson, who treats of ‘La 
| Bohéme’ and ‘Madame Butterfly.’ Music-type 
| quotations of principal themes would have been a 
|useful addition. There is a very complete index. 
| Those in search of a guide to the opera need ask for 
nothing better than this interesting and well-turned- 
out volume. 
‘Piano and Gown: Recollections.’ By Fred E 
Weatherly. 


[Putnams, ros. 6d.] 
| 


| In pleasant, gossipy fashion the veteran writer of 
| words for songs tells the story of his life. He has 
|had a good time, with congenial work, hosts of 








melodiés entwined one with the other, or the same 
melody on two instruments, the melody on the one 
instrument entwining with the melody on the other 
instrument. 


As an example of musical snobbery, the following 


would be hard to equal : 


; the atrocious Rachmaninov Prelude . The 
famous Prelude of Rachmaninov is one of the worst 
examples of musical hypocrisy, and its great popularity 
is a disgrace to British audiences. It is an absolute 
sham, and it belongs to the sentimental rubbish of the 
Victorian era. 

There are 


misprints galore Hayden 


Scraabin, Moursorgsky, /remelo, pizzacato, stacatto, 


| interesting friends, and long and continuous success 
in his side-line as versifier. Many of his verses are 
| included, and only when seeing them thus in bulk 
| does one realise that this talent for turning out neat 
| rhymes with a pretty thought, a touch of sentiment, 
|or simple homely humour, is less common and more 
| estimable than it is generally held to be. On the 
| whole, remembering the settings of some of these 
|songs, one feels that, after all, the credit for their 
| suc cess was due far more to Mr. Weatherly than to 
| most of his musical collaborators. The proof seems 
'to lie in the fact that the best of the verses are 
| sufficiently good to hold their own in that large field 


(twice), | of pleasant versifying that lies on the border-line of 


| poetry, whereas a corresponding claim could be 


Il Don Giovanni, Capricco, &c., and Frank Bridge is | made for very little of the music to which they were 


labelled ‘ Sir.’ 
this book ? 


bad that it will not be highly praised in some quarters, | Santley, Sims 
that writing 


and justice demands 





Why do we spare the space to gibbet | set. 
The answer is that no musical book is so 


Mr. Weatherly draws on his legal experiences 
|for some good stories, and there are portraits of 
Reeves, Irving, Ellen Terry, &c. 


so faulty and! Mr. Justice McCardie writes a Foreword, 
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‘Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the Old 


World and the New.’ By William Gorham Rice. 
[John Lane, 16s.] 

This is a new and revised edition of ‘Carillons in 
Belgium and Holland,’ which made its appearance in 
1914. It was evidently the first book on the subject, 
and the author has since followed up his quest by 
exploring old cities in Europe and new ones in 
America, delving in libraries, and conversing with 
carillonneurs and enthusiasts in many quarters. The 
result is a fat volume of genuine charm, as well as of 
considerable historical interest. The appendices 
contain lists of carillons (both existing and destroyed) 
in the Netherlands, Belgium, France, and in other 
countries, ranging from Denmark to South Africa. 
There are also tables of the pitch and weight of the 
carillons at Ghent (fifty-two bells), Mechlin (forty- 
five), New York (fifty-three), and Morristown (thirty- 
five). The illustrations are very interesting, and 
sometimes beautiful, ¢.g., the frontispiece of the 
Mechlin Singing Tower, the belfry of Douai, the 
Antwerp spire, &c. Other pictures show bells in 
process of manufacture and tuning, carillonneurs at 
work, &c. Describing the Mechlin school for 
carillonneurs, the author alludes to the difficulty of 
obtaining practice in the ordinary way. As he says, 
one cannot enclose a regular carillon in a sound- 
proof room or shut off the sound while the learner 
practises. And he goes on: 

One young Belgian girl got her first practice, she 
told me, while the automatic hour play was taking 
place. So she came to know the feeling of the keys 
in action, and listeners, mystified perhaps, laid to a 
disordered automatic mechanism the confusion of 
sounds that resulted. This gave her but four minutes 
practice at most each hour, but it was experience she 
could get in no other way without attracting the 
attention of the entire town. 

Mr. Rice’s book will delight all who are interested in 
this ancient, beautiful, and (happily) still flourishing 
art. 

‘The Violinist’s Dictionary.’ By Frederic 

Emery. 

[William Reeves, 4s. 6¢. paper ; 6s. 6d. cloth.] 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of a work that 
has evidently proved its value, since it appears to be 
the only dictionary concerned exclusively with terms 
used in connection with the violin. Its four thousand 
references, however, go considerably beyond its 
nominal scope, for it includes information about 
operas, symphonies, &c.; the appendices comprise 
rules for pronouncing French, Italian, and German ; 
and there are lists of writers of violin music, 
symphonies, and operas, the chief violin and bow 
makers, &c. It would not be difficult to point out 
an occasional lack of accuracy or completeness in 
some definitions, but they are not enough to detract 
seriously from the value of an unusually handy work of 
reference. 


‘Music and Its Creators.’ By Neville d’Esterre. 

: [George Allen & Unwin, 6s.] 

If musicians are no more likely than the rest of the 
world to achieve the feat of seeing themselves as 
others see them, they can occasionally do something 
almost as useful—see their art through the eyes of a 
sober-minded but enthusiastic amateur. 

All of us find the keen amateur a little trying at 
times, when judgment is not in step with eagerness ; 


Barclay 








but amateurs such as Dr. Agnes Savill, the Rev. 
J. D. M. Rorke, and the author of ‘The Promenade 
Ticket,’ are a great help to us all, because they give 
us a perspective by allowing us to get inside the mind 
of the man who is not so wrapped up in music as 
some of us necessarily are. 

Mr. d’Esterre chats pleasantly about his musical 
pilgrimage. It has left him (presumably in middle 
age) with a mellow view of music. He worked his 
way through the more superficial delights, such as 
the noisy emotionalism of Tchaikovsky, to the 
heights of Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner, who seem 
to him to stand out above all the rest. As to Mozart, 
‘the space that separates him from them is but a 
hair’s breadth.’ The enjoyment of great music was 
not attained by attendance at lectures, or by any 
very conscious process of enlightenment, we gather. 
Mr. d’Esterre ‘just growed’ into it. 

Probably, like a wise man, he took every chance of 
intelligent help he could get. There are more aids to 
the plain man’s understanding nowadays than when 
our author began his adventures among music. That 
is all to the good ; but a certain sturdy determination 
to find out as much as possible for oneself is a good 
thing. The pianola has helped, Mr. d’Esterre says ; 
but he has little use for the gramophone (to which he 
scarcely does justice). The student ‘must himself 
direct the machine,’ he insists: so that the ‘all done 
for you’ pianola does not seem to him really helpful. 

There are some acute sayings here that may 
usefully be pondered by musicians—such as the denial 
of the too-frequently-heard fallacy that ‘truly musical 
people’ recognise the superiority of the great masters 
as soon as they meet them. They don’t, and Mr. 
d’Esterre does well to remind us of the truth—one 
which musicians almost always forget, in argument 
and in catering for their fellows. 

The literary style is easy. This is a thoughtful 
book, and its sense is as good as its taste. 

W. R. A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[.Wention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.) 
‘The Spell of Music.’ 


By J. A. Fuller- Maitland. 


Pp. 108. John Murray, 3s. 6d. 
‘Chopin’s Tempo Rubato.” By Mania  Seguel. 
Pp. 26. The Old Parsonage Press, Altham, 


Accrington, Is. 
‘Guillaume Dufay: Son Importance dans |’Evolution 
de la Musique au 1s5éme Siécle.’ By Charles 


van den Borren. Pp. 370. Brussels: Marcel 
Hayez. 
Player-Piano Wotes 
By WILLIAM DELASAIRE 
HOLIAN 
| Duo-Art.—The biggest work this month in every 


| sense is Schumann’s ‘ Fantasie,’ Op. 17, of which the 
last two movements are now issued, Nos. 0235-6. I 
discussed the whole work some time ago when the 
first movement, No. 0234, was issued, but I must 
again commend it far and wide. It is played 
superbly by Miss Katherine Goodson, in a style that is 
really worthy of the composer. Often one hears 
a work of this sort played quite competently, and 
in such a way that its essential greatness cannot be 
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disguised, yet lacking that indefinable ‘little more’ 
which is truly revealing. This is the sort of music 
that gains a great deal by being available for repro- 
ducing pianos; it is so difficult both to play and to 
understand that the not accomplished 
ordinary player-pianist is apt to fight shy of it. But 
with the effortless marvel of just ‘switching on’ we 
may listen to the work again and again, and so ge 


even too 


_ 


i real grasp of it. 


Iwo very interesting pieces in the Debussy-Ravel 


idiom are ‘La Danse d’Olaf,’ by Pick-Mangiagalli 
6667), and de Séverac’s ‘Cheval dans la prairie’ 
0240), from his suite for pianoforte, ‘En Languedoc.’ 
Both are piquant pieces of programme music, the 


second reminding me, both in harmony and rhythm, 
of Ravel’s ‘Jeux d’Eau.’ It is played by William 
Murdoch quite adequately ; the other is recorded by 
Backhaus, who again leaves nothing to be desired. 
Che composer is new to the *‘ Duo-Art’ catalogue, | 
believe, which makes the roll additionally valuable. 
Such as these are sa/on music in the best 
ind being the work of musicians have a wider 
and more lasting appeal than the usual ephemeral 
stufl 


pieces 


sense 


Such, I am afraid, is ‘Sylvia’ (0718), 
Robert Armbruster. In its way it is nicely done, 
but 1s too sugary tor my taste. 

Despite Cortdét’s playing, I find Chabrier’s * Idylle’ 
‘Piéces Pittoresques,’ No. 6 dull. Itlooks as 
if the roll editor thought so too, for the monotony of 


69010 


the accompaniment is emphasised by the use of one 


solitary bass dynamic, which persists at such a length 
that I should imagine no pianist could match its 
effect. 


That prolific writer of Barcarolles, Rubinstein 
\rthur), provides a good piece of pianoforte writing 


n his first of the series, Op. 30, in F minor (6883). 
It is played by Edwin Hughes, and very well, too. 
(he rhythm alone demonstrates the aptness of the 
title, kut although quite pleasing, it is an unoriginal 
work of no special importance. 

Wolstenholme’s ‘ Improvisation’ is certainly 
very interesting, and leaves no doubt in the mind 
that it was genuinely improvised, but I don’t think 
the heavenly fire was burning very brightly when he 
recorded it. The melody and harmony are un 
mistakably his—one can imagine him at the organ 
but personally I am a little disappointed. 


0239 


console 


Hand-played.— For the most part Liszt’s ninth 
Hungarian Rhapsody (‘Le Carnaval de Pesth’) is at 
least pretty and, until the end, not merely noisy. | 
It is played by Arthur Friedheim (A883) with} 


wonderful brilliance, but the player-piano brings us 
much nowadays that perhaps one 
looks for something more. The roll is difficult to 
play, chiefly by reason of the fact that so many 


so 


virtuosity 


accompanimental notes are left unprolonged. The 
music itself is surely exciting enough without the} 


performer having to play a game of catching one- or | 
two-punch perforations with the sustaining pedal. It} 
may be that the pianist caught such notes with his | 
pedal, but the automatic sustaining pedal is really 
not so smart as Friedheim in this respect. 

The Brahms ‘Rhapsody,’ in E flat, Op. 119] 

\885), is a noble piece of music with a magnificent 
vigour both of theme and rhythm; the 7770! 
is the composer in his most beautifully lyrical | 
vein, and Myra Hess responds to each mood in a| 
remarkably fine way. Altogether it is an outstanding | 


roll 


' 


played by | 


lends an air of 


I like Henselt’s ‘Ave Maria’ (A879) very much, 
except for Mark Hambourg’s pedalling, which 
produces a smudgy effect, and so rather spoils the 
music. It has a beautiful little melody, most sweetly 
harmonized, and is one of the best small pieces of 
good, light music that I have encountered for some 
time. I remember hearing the pianist play it as an 
encore some time ago, and liked it so much then that 
I wrote to him inquiring its title. I am thus delighted 
to find it in roll form. 

Ordinary.—The only Bach's 


important roll is 


Prelude and Fugue in F sharp minor, No. 14 of the 
‘Forty-Eight’ (124682). I am glad to see that my 
hope last month was not unfounded, and that the 


makers intend to complete the issue of this work, 
I heartily congratulate them. 

Schutt’s ‘ Canzonetta’ in D (T24693) is typical of 
his style, except that the melody is rather squarer 
than usual. It just avoids the ultra-sentimental, 
however, and has a charming final cadence. 


HUPFELD 


Tri-phonola,— Biumenfeld’s 
rather more frequently on recital programmes of 
late, which lends an additional interest to Char!ton 
Keith’s recording of his Prelude, Op. 17, No. 4, in 
E minor (154514). It is strong music, conceived in 
a modern harmonic style which adds particular point 
to the lovely movement of the left-hand part. 
Technically the roll is notable for some good 
pianistic ‘ spanks,’ which, as I have remarked before, 
are often conspicuous by their absence from some 
reproducing pianos. 

The famous ‘ Romance’ from Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto (151348) exhibits a_ beautiful use of 
tempo rubato by Francis Planté. Added to this, a 
general refinement of tone-control makes the tunes 
sound more attractive than ever. The other move- 
ments (T51768-9) are equally well played, although 
the scale of the work must not mislead us into 
thinking of it as the composer at his best; it is 
brilliant rather than significant. 

A Ballade, Op. No. 5, by a compatriot of 
Grieg, Agathe Backer-Gréndahl, is not marked by 
strong nationalism, neither is it very 
It has a mournful atmosphere, which 1s, 
however, dispelled by a fine climax. It receives a 
competent reading at the hands of Fridtjof 
presumably her brother, who also plays his own 
Etude, Op. 2 (155712)—a brilliant morceau with a 
modern flavour, and very effective. 

A singularly good example of dynamic phrasing is 
to be found in Brassin’s ‘ Au Clair de la Lune,’ played 
by Sally Liebling. Both the melody and accompani 
ment are enhanced by every variety of nuance, which 
distinction to what is otherwise no 
more than good sa/on music, albeit very pleasing. 

Animatic (Hand-played).-——- 1 am more impressed 
by the cleverness of Holbrooke’s ‘ Barrage’ (59046 
than its musical content. Certainly it excites not 
unfamiliar emotions as suggested by the title, but it 
seems to tax the energies of the pianist, Anton 
Rohden, to no great effect. 

Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ (53841) is delightful. Delicate 
rhythmic accent is a sime gua non in playing it, but is 
quite easy to employ; one need do no more than 
gently mark the beats with the pedals-—scarcely a 
single additional stroke is necessary. 

Glazounov must have written his 
‘Grand Pas Espagnol’) (55940) after a 


name is appearing 


39, 


any very 
original 


*Raymonda’ 
very bad 
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meal in Spain. It is so obviously music of the 
‘Spaniard who blighted my life’ type, and the offence 
js aggravated by the fact that it is arranged for 
several hands, which produces a genuine ‘mechanical’ 
effect. 

Students of chamber music will be glad to have an 
arrangement of Brahms’s Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 25, 
in G minor (55038-41). The music is strong enough 
to come through, of course, but it is also arranged for 
four hands, and so must not be regarded as good or 
interesting pianoforte music. 

Moszkowski’s Etude, Op. 24, No. 1, is a brilliant 
study, finely played by Godowsky (50770). Great 
care must be exercised with the accompaniment. 
The device should be released as often as 
possible between the notes of the tune, so that the 
running passages may be played on open wind; 
otherwise they may become colourless and mono- 
tonous. But when the theme is re-stated /ortissimo, 
beware of playing these runs too loudly. 
at once unpianistic and unmusical. 

The same composer’s ‘ Melodie Italienne,’ Op. 38, 
No. 4 (51577), has a charmingly romantic tune, 
giving excellent scope for careful phrasing. 


solo 


To do so is 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMBIA 

After having given us portions of Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘London’ Symphony, the Company has 
now courageously recorded the complete work, played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Dan Godfrey (L1717-1722). 

Both in its texture and scoring the Symphony as a 
whole is the type of work that does not show the 
gramophone at its best. Perhaps better results would 
have been achieved by the ‘new’ recording. The 
‘London’ Symphony can ill afford to lose much in the 
way of colour and contrast, and one cannot but feel 
that the performance itself is over-restrained. Still, 
here is the notable work, complete, and Vaughan 
Williams enthusiasts will not complain if the 
gramophone tends to accentuate the drab side of it. 

Quite another class of gramophonist is catered for 
by No. go80—a record of the D major ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ March, played by the Grenadier 
Guards Band, with Harold Williams singing the ‘ Land 
of Hope and Glory’ chorus, with fine sonority, On 
the other side Mr. Williams sings the song in full, 
supported by band and chorus, This is a capital 
record, especially on the instrumental side. 

| found myself wishing for the new recording when 
listening to the E minor Beethoven Quartet, played 
by the London String Quartet (L1724-27). The 
playing is delightful, but there is too narrow a range 
of power. After all, even a string quartet can give 
us the extremes of # and Jf, with all the grades 
between, and a long work loses much if the 
gramophone reproduces this as m/ to pppp, with p 
as the norm. One has the impression at times of 
listening through the wrong end of the telescope, so 
to speak. This perhaps sounds hypercritical, seeing 
that the playing is so good, and the result always 
clear. Nevertheless, chamber music 
exist in which the dynamic contrasts have all the 


vivid effect of a first-hand performance, and, this | 


being so, we ought not to be satisfied with mere 
clarity. 


records do| 


Mayer Gordon’s violin playing is of the fluent, 


assured type that records well. At present his 
excellences seem to be confined to music of the 
showy kind—mere fiddling, in fact. Hence, in 
No. g081, he is better in Wieniawski’s Scherzo- 
Tarantella than in Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. 2, 
the slower parts of which need more breadth and 
warmth of tone. 

W. H. Squire is recorded in Senaillé’s still attrac- 
tive Allemande, and a transcription of a Schubert 


song. The new recording is only partially successful 
here. It gives us sonority, but at a cost; the 
’cello tone becomes almost brazen, and the lower 


notes of the pianoforte boom at times (D1538). 


Among the vocal records the best is that of 
Riccardo Stracciari, in ‘Te Deum’ from ‘La Tosca’ 
a rich blend of voice, orchestra, and bells. He is 


less good in ‘O star of eve’: there is a general 
impression of slight flattening (7372). 

Frank Mullings sings Quilter’s ‘O mistress mine’ 
and * Blow, blow, thou winter wind’ (D1537). He is 
not light enough for the first, and his diction is 
frequently stilted. 


H.M.Y, 


Interest in this month’s large parcel is well spread, 
with chamber music and choral music as items of 
special interest. 

Orchestra and choir combine with stirring effect in 
the Pilgrims’ Choruses from ‘Tannhduser,’ Acts 1 
and 3, conducted by Albert Coates, the soloists being 
Bessie Jones, Walter Widdop, and Edward Halland. 
The last-named is richly sonorous (D1074). In this 
connection should be mentioned a_ couple of 
‘Tannhiiuser’ records issued in March, and received 
too late for notice last month—the Venusburg Music, 
and Prelude to Act 3, also conducted by Coates. 
The frenzied bacchanalian portion must be heard to 
be believed ; it is, in fact, too much for the average 
drawing-room —as anything like an _ adequate 
reproduction ought to be. I am all for power in cases 
such as this, where power and climax are vitally 
essential factors (D1o071-2). For those who want 
orchestral music of a lighter kind there are good 
records of Luigini’s ‘ Ballet Egyptien’ Suite, played 
by the New Light Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Percy Fletcher (C1254-5). 

Two first-rate sets of chamber music records call 
for notice. The Budapest String Quartet plays 
Haydn in G, Op. 76, No. 1 (D1075-7). This 
is capital Haydn, worthily played—a little lacking in 
variety, perhaps, but beautifully clean. The sixth 
side gives us a Dittersdorf A//egre, pleasant music 
by a composer who knew his job, and would have 
made a considerable figure had he been born less 
near to the Haydn-Mozart era. 

Good as these Budapest party records are, they 
are beaten all round by those of the Virtuoso 
Quartet in Debussy’s G minor (D1058-61). For 
vividness and sonority this is surely among the 
finest achievements of the Company. There are 
still a few opponents of the ‘new’ recording —folk 
who concentrate on some occasional defects of the 
process, instead of balancing the gains and losses 
and arriving at a fair estimate. If this Debussy 
Quartet fails to convert them, nothing will. They 
deserve no better fare than the early chamber music 
records—three apologetic upper parts and a bass of 
a retiring disposition where the bottom octave was 
concerned. 
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Mark Hambourg plays the Finale of Beethoven’s 
C major Sonata, Op. 2, with the right éréo, but why 
does he choose for companion piece such a hackneyed 
work as ‘the’ C sharp minor Prelude? Having made 
such a choice it is perhaps natural that he should play 
it perfunctorily (D1073). , 

Moiseiwitsch is good in Chopin’s B flat minor 
Scherzo, though personally I prefer him in music of 
the glittering, showy type (D1065). 

Both these records leave one little to complain 
about in the matter of tone. The ‘ steel rod’ effect 
that spoilt the early samples of new pianoforte 
recording has been eliminated. 

Further proof that the problems of big-choir 
recording are being overcome is seen in the three 
records of the Westminster Abbey Special Choir 


singing Weelkes’s ‘Gloria in  Enxcelsis,’ Parry’s 
‘Never weather-beaten sail’ (D1083), the final 
chorus of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion (D1084), 
and Pearsall’s ‘In dulci jubilo’ (E419). The best, 


I feel, is the Bach chorus. ‘In dulci jubilo’ seems 
on the slow side. Apparently the attack generally 
leaves something to be desired. (I say ‘apparently,’ 
because we don’t yet know how much of the defect 
is due to the space of the auditorium or the recording.) 
But the tone throughout is admirable. Are the clarity 
and blend due largely to the fact that the trebles are 
boys and the altos men? In most mixed choirs there 
is a proportion of unsteady and unblending tone 
among the women. ‘The clear timbre of the boy- 
voice ought to be exceptionally successful for 
recording purposes. These and other big-choir 
readings come at a good moment, The stock operas 
have been pretty well combed out for extracts. Many 
of these detached numbers were poor gud music, and 
of little dramatic significance when divorced from 
their surroundings. I am sure that to a very large 
number of English gramophonists fine choral records 
will make a greater appeal, besides being of 
considerable value as models. 

The conquest of the organ is slower, but it is 
being achieved. It is good to see that the choice of 
music shows improvement. Reginald Goss-Custard 
is recorded in Bach’s ‘Gigue’ Fugue and Widor’s 
Toccata from the fifth Symphony (E416). The 
playing is brilliant, but the gramophone cannot yet 
tackle music of such a pace. Only those who know 
their Bach will be able to follow it. More successful 
from the recording point of view are the three 
movements from  Boéllmann’s ‘Suite Gothique’ 
(misleadingly labelled ‘ Introduction -Priére,’ instead 
of ‘Choral; Menuet Gothique; Priére’). These 
movements being free from rapid passage work and 
complications of any sort, come through well, though 
the Priére is too loud in comparison with the rest 
(C1238). 

Another record by Mr. Dawson gives us the 
‘ Pontifical March’ of Widor and Guilmant’s ‘ Prayer 
and Cradle Song’ (C1258). The March comes off 
splendidly, with a real fat rich pedal and plenty of 
power without blurring. The general effect, however, 
is over-reedy : we miss the diapason basis. The 
Guilmant work raises yet one more little problem for 
the research department: though a quiet piece, its 
least quiet passages sound practically as loud as the 
March. The same thing occurs in the ‘Priére’ of 
the Boéllmann Suite. 

Mr. Dawson is better employed in the Boéllmann 
and Widor than in what the list calls a ‘Grand 
Fantasia on Easter Melodies’ (B2274). This consists 
of a series of well-known hymn-tunes with connecting 
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passages of the weak improvisation type. Surely the 
player could write, or get somebody else to write, 
interludes that one can listen to without squirming? 

Renée Chemet has a couple of well-contrasted 
violin solos—Tchaikovsky’s Nocturne in C sharp 
minor, and a delightful Minuet of Haydn—but she 
misses a lot of the contrast by overstressing the 
accents in the latter. The Nocturne is duly fervid 
(DBgto). 

Vocal records are well up to the average, with 
Tudor Davies in Frank Bridge’s ‘ Love went a-riding’ 
and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Thou art risen, my beloved’ 
(E414); Tito Schipa in a couple of engaging Spanish 
songs, a Jota by de Falla, and Huarte’s ‘ Madrigal 
Espanol,’ both sung in Spanish (DA751); and 
Lucrezia Bori and Tito Schipa in the Death scene 
from ‘La Bohéme’ (DBg11). The Tudor Davies 
record is by far the best I have heard of him: it is 
almost, if not quite, free from the throaty 
production that spoils so much of his singing. The 
extract from ‘La Bohéme’ is unusually good all 
round, and its close is quite harrowing. At this 
rate we shall soon be able to enjoy the luxury of a 
quiet cry without going to the theatre for it. 

The 1926 H.M.V. catalogue calis for a word of 
praise. It is so well-arranged and cross-indexed as to 
be more than a mere trade list, becoming, in fact, an 
interesting and valuable work of reference for 
musicians of all kinds. Its scope is remarkable. 
Who, a few years ago, would have anticipated that 
such a book would run to nearly five hundred closely 
printed pages? The editor, Mr. V. S. Homewood, 
may well feel proud of his work. 


POLYDOR 


Schumann, like most of his fellow romantics, is 
under a cloud at present—only temporarily, we may 
be sure. The Polydor records of his fourth Symphony 
show that work in so good a light that one is surprised 
at the rarity of its performance in London, even when 
the aforesaid cloud is taken into consideration. 
Although German recording is apparently still on the 
old lines, the result is rather above the average in 
contrast and colour. I find this Symphony far more 
enjoyable than some from more august sources. The 
players are the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
the conductor Hans Pfitzner. The opening movement 
fills three sides, the Romance one, and the Finale 
two (69625-7). 

Complete chamber works do not yet seem to be the 
order of the day in Germany. At all events, only two 
movements of Haydn’s Quartet in F, Op. 3—Presto 
and Servenade—have arrived (72791). They are 
admirably played by the Busch Quartet, and the 
recording is first-rate. 

Only two vocal records have come to hand: 
Schubert’s ‘Die Forelle’ and ‘Seligkeit,’ sung by 
Elisabeth van Endert (14673), and a couple of 
extracts from ‘Bohéme’ (‘Man nennt mich Mimi’ 
and ‘Wo ich selig von Gliick’), the singer being 
Delia Reinhardt (72788). Both are good, and the 
orchestral part in the latter is beautifully clear, 
though, of course, it seems minute after the opulence 
of the ‘new’ orchestral records now produced in this 
country. 


VOCALION 


Chabrier’s ‘ Rapsodie Espafia,’ played by the Zolian 
Orchestra, under Rhené- Baton, is recorded with due 
crispness and clarity. More power would be an’ 





improvement {Ao258). 
(Continued on page 437.) 
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(Continued from page 432.) 

There is no better trio-combination recording than 
Adila Fachiri, Jelly d’Aranyi, and Ethel Hobday. I 
have heard them in works of more uniform interest 
than the Handel Sonata just recorded, but their 
playing is, as usual, admirable (Ko5222- 3). 


Fine ’cello- playing i is that of Jacques van Lier in a | 


couple of pieces by an old composer long since} 
forgotten—Mazzano (X9748). 

German’s ‘Nell Gwyn’ Dances suit a military 
band almost if not quite as well as an orchestra ; 
~3d are capitally played by the Life Guards Band 

Ko5224). 

Of the vocal records an example well above the 
average is that of Enid Cruickshank in the ‘Air de| 
Lia’ from Debussy’s ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ 
‘Card Song’ from ‘Carmen.’ Here is that rarity, 
a contralto voice free and expressively coloured 
throughout (Ko5221). 

Roy Henderson’s singing of Wallace’s ‘ Freebooter 
Songs’ is somehow less good than it ought to be. 
The words are not clear, and surely ‘Son of Mine’ 
is too strenuous in places. After all, it is a kind of 
cradle-song, and the belligerent touch in the last 
verse is most fittingly suggested by a change of 
colour. admit that the song is usually sung with a 
loud ending (indeed, I fancy the composer has so 
marked it), but that doesn’t make it right. To give it | 
tongue thus is to suggest that the freebooter doesn’t | 
in the least mind letting the countryside know where 
he lies hidden—to say nothing of keeping sonny 
awake (X9744-5). 

An elocution record is something of a novelty. 
Here is the well-known Shakespearean actor, Henry 
Baynton, in three extracts from the Bard—‘ Shakes- 
peare’s War Cry’ (a compote of three battle speeches 
from ‘Richard III.,’ ‘King John,’ and ‘Henry V.’), 
and a couple of soliloquies—the melancholy Jacques’s 


‘Seven Ages’ speech, and Hamlet’s ‘Alas! poor 
Yorick.’ Mr. Baynton has a sonorous and expressive 


voice, but one is irritated by his audible intake of 
breath, and his disjunct method. One would expect 
famous Shakespearean actors to know all that is to 
be known concerning elocution. But do they? I am 
a mere musician and scribbler, and in the ordinary 
way would not venture off my beat. I do here, 
however; and nobody shall persuade me that the 
way to speak Shakespearean verse (or anything else) 
is to break it up into tiny sections of two or three 
words apiece. Here, for example, is a passage from 
the ‘Seven Ages’ speech, as dissected by Mr. 
Baynton : 


a world | too wide | 





His youthful hose | well saved 
For | shrunk shank | and his big | manly voice | 
Turning again toward | childish treble | pipes | 
[ falsetto] And whistles [ fa/setfo] in his sound, 


his 


Mr. Baynton’s treatment of this speech is too 
lachrymose, by the way. He misses its blend of 
humour, humanity, and cynicism ; and we could have | 
spared the rather cheap touch of falsetto voice at the | 
reference to the ‘shrill piping treble.’ Yet such is the | 
magic of these passages that, unsatisfactory as this 
record is, enough of the familiar spell comes through | 
to suggest that here is a line the companies might 
well follow up. Records of beautifully-spoken poetry | 
(especially when familiar), should be amongst the 
most attractive of records. But they must be less 
‘stagey’ and more broadly phrased than the one 
discussed, 





and the | 


Church and Organ Music 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


| The Choir-Training Examinations will be held as 


follows 
The CHM. Diploma Examination and_ the 
Certificate Examination will begin on 
May IT. 


Tuesday, 
| Associate candidates are particularly requested to 
| note that the Chorale Prelude, ‘Alle Menschen miissen 
| sterben’ (‘All men must die’), referred to in Group 5 
= Examination Regulations —is to be found on 
| Page 12 of Novello’s new edition of Book 15, and on 
| page 119 of the old edition. 

| A free lecture will be delivered at the College at 
| 11 o’clock on Saturday, May 15, by Mr. Quentin M. 
| Maclean, 
| 


organist at Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion. 
| Subject, ‘The Cinema Organist’s Profession.’ 


Chairman, Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine. No tickets 
required, H. A. HARDING, 
Hon. 


Secretary. 


MUNICIPAL”~ MUSIC 
A TALK WITH 


IN NEW ZEALAND 


MR. J. MAUGHAN BARNETT 


We recently had the pleasure of a call from the 
| City Organist of Auckland, N.Z., Mr. J. Maughan 
Barnett, who is spending a holiday in England— -his 
first visit to the Old Country for over thirty years. 
Mr. Barnett’s record of service is full and varied. 








BARNETT 


MR. MAUGHAN 


A native of Leamington, he began his career in 
England, holding posts at the Churches of King 
Charles the Martyr, Tunbridge Wells, and St. Mary 
Magdalene, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, going thence to the 
| Cathedral, Hobart, Tasmania. He was City Organist 
at Wellington, N.Z., for five years, his other musical 
posts in that place including the conductorship of 
the Royal Choral Society, Orchestral Society, and 
Amateur Operatic Society. In 1911 he opened the 
organ at Auckland Town Hall, and two years later 
was Offered the post of City Organist, which he has 
filled ever since, devoting himself almost exclusively 
to the cause of municipal music. 
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During his long stay in New Zealand Mr. Barnett 
has seen a marked development in the musical taste 
of the public, 

*I remember,’ he said, ‘when such players as 


Carrefio could draw no more than a_ handful of 
hearers, whereas to-day Heifetz, Kreisler, and 
others can count on very large audiences. And 
our public is not made up of mere listeners. 
There is a good deal of active musical work 
going on. Our strong suit, I should say, is 
choral music. Practically every town of any 


size has its choral society. Naturally the repertory 
is mainly on somewhat old-fashioned lines—Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, with a dash of Elgar, 
Coleridge-Taylor, &c. Performances of such works 
as “Gerontius” and. Berlioz’s “Faust” are not 
unknown, but they are bound to be rare because 
of the difficulty of getting together an adequate 
orchestra. First-rate orchestral players are rather 
scarce, and the bulk of those available are of 
course absorbed by cinema work. It is fair to add, 
however, that, judging from the advertised pro- 
grammes, a lot of excellent orchestral music is 
played at the picture theatres. In fact, there is 
much to be said for the opinion that the public 
hears more good music by this means than would 
be the case if they were dependent on an occasional 
orchestral concert. Reverting to choralism, I add 
that male-voice choirs are popular; and some 
remarkably good work is done by amateur operatic 
societies.’ ‘ 


We asked Mr. Barnett for some particulars of his | 


work as City Organist. 

‘We are lucky,’ he replied, ‘in having a large Town 
Hall and a really excellent Norman & Beard organ 
of fifty-nine speaking-stops. The Hall seats 2,700, 
besides providing accommodation for a choir of 
three hundred. The instrument was presented to 
the city by Sir Henry Brett, of the Auckland Star, 


who for many years past has taken a keen and 
practical interest in the musical life of the 
community. I began the regular recitals in 1913, 


and for a while the programmes consisted only of 
organ music. The scope of the recitals was 
gradually extended, and now includes vocal and 
instrumental solos—pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello; 
and once a month choral works (usually unaccom- 
panied) by the Municipal Choir. The recitals take 
place on Saturday and Sunday nights, as a rule.’ 

We inquired as to charge of admission, size of 
audience, &c. 

‘Until recently,’ said Mr. Barnett, ‘there was a 
uniform charge of sixpence for any part of the Hall, 
but now an extra sixpence is charged for gallery 
seats. The audience has steadily grown. We began 
in 1913 with an average of two hundred and fifty ; 


during the past year it has been nearly nine 
hundred. This is the average, remember : 
attendances of twelve hundred to over two thou- 


sand are by no means infrequent.’ 

‘As to programmes,’ he went on, ‘I have, of 
course, to cater for a great variety of tastes, but 
during the past few years it has been a pleasure 
to see indications of increased liking for real organ 
music of the best quality, and, as a result, I have 
felt justified in increasing the proportion of such 
works, and making a corresponding reduction in 
the transcriptions. At one time arrangements 
from popular orchestral works figured largely in my 
programmes, but I found myself becoming more 
and more dissatisfied with this type of organ solo, 





both as player and listener. After all, there is no 
lack of excellent real organ music to-day, and, as | 
have said, there is a large and growing public 
ready to give it a hearing. My programmes there- 
fore include a good deal of Bach, all the Mendelssohn, 
Reubke, Elgar, Harwood, and Wolstenholme 
Sonatas; the most attractive movements from the 
eight Symphonies of Widor (Nos. 5 and 6 in their 
entirety), and from Vierne’s Symphonies; such 
big works as the Liszt “ Ad nos” and BA C H Fugues, 
Karg Elert’s Chaconne, and the same composer’s 
Handel Variations, as well as shorter examples 
by Smart (whose best organ music, by the way, is far 
from being dead), Georges Jacob, Hollins, Barié, 
&c. Such transcriptions as I indulge in are drawn 
rather from good pianoforte or vocal than from 
orchestral works.’ 

Apropos of recital programmes Mr. Barnett 
expressed himself as being much struck by the 
marked change for the better in those now played in 
England : 

‘I regularly run my eye down the programmes 
published in the .Wusical Times, and the improve- 
ment since I was a youngster is nothing short of 
amazing. The large proportion of Bach’s works 
now played is a striking feature. Instead of ringing 
the changes on a few stock Fugues and Toccatas, 
players now draw liberally on the Trio-Sonatas, 
Chorale Preludes, and other works that were 
practically unknown to the rank and file thirty 
years ago.’ 


CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 


Readers who imagine that recitals and concerts 
for school children are a new feature may be 
surprised to hear that such recitals started in New 
Zealand thirteen years ago. The City Council 
co-operates with the Education Board and the 
headmasters, who undertake all arrangements of 
transport and seating of the children. About two 
thousand children from the primary schools attend 
the recitals. ‘We do not find it necessary to 
stimulate the attention of the children by singing 
the chief themes to jingles,’ says Mr. Barnett. ‘The 
concerts last about an hour, and the programmes 
consist of short addresses on subjects such as organ 
construction, folk-song, or musical form, brief and 
simple descriptions of the music to be performed, and 
organ, vocal, and violin solos. The majority of the 
children attending these concerts are of an age which 
necessitates a selection of music of the “ easily- 
understood” type. The organ solos, therefore, 
consist of the simpler examples of good organ music, 
especially pieces with well-marked rhythms and 
preferably with a “programme.” I also _ play 
transcriptions of suitable pianoforte pieces which 
are likely to be of interest to the numerous pianoforte 
students amongst the audience. Occasionally folk- 
songs are sung by the children to pianoforte or organ 
accompaniment.’ 


MUNICIPAL MUSIC 


As a result of his long experience as City Organist, 
Mr. Barnett believes strongly in music being made a 
subject of municipal enterprise. 

‘Its value to the community is_ generally 
recognised,’ he says, ‘so it should be brought 
within the reach of all, like other amenities, such 
as libraries, picture galleries, &c. We have, as 
I said above, a Municipal Choir which sings 
regularly at the Town Hall. A Municipal Band 
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has recently been established by the City Council, 
under the direction of Mr. Christopher Smith, who 
was, I believe, at one time conductor of the 
“Besses o’ the Barn Band.” These municipal 
players give concerts in the parks and in the Town 
Hall.’ 


OPENINGS FOR MUSICIANS IN NEW ZEALAND 


We frequently receive inquiries as to the prospects 
of musicians who wish to leave this country for the 
Dominions, so we questioned Mr. Barnett on this 
point : 

‘It is difficult to advise, save in a general way,’ 
he replied, ‘but I consider that a capable man, 
able to adapt himself, and above all imbued with 
something of the pioneer spirit, should have no 
difficulty in making a good position for himself. 
There are, of course, not many important organ 
appointments in New Zealand, for the population of 
the entire country is only about a million and a 
quarter. I believe that the man on the spot 
has the best chance when a vacancy occurs, 
personal knowledge of the applicant counts 

the authorities. An organist (or, indeed, 
any other musician who wishes to settle in our 
country) should therefore come out _ prepared 
to hold on in readiness for an opening. So far as 
teaching is concerned, I am sure that a_ well- 
equipped teacher has only to prove his ability in 
order to be able to work up quite a good connection. 
I need hardly say that New Zealand is a delightful 
country to live in, especially in regard to climate. 
And a musician who is also a sportsman can have 
the best of times. First-rate shooting and fishing, 
for example, can be enjoyed at a trifling cost.’ 


as 


with 


CHURCH MUSIC CONGRESS IN HOLLAND 

The little town of Tilburg, in North Brabant, was in 
Easter week the scene of one of the most interesting 
musical gatherings it has fallen to my lot to attend. A 
so-called Church Music Week, though lasting only three 
days, had been arranged by the Nethertands St. Gregory 
Society, in the diocese of ’s-Hertogenbosch, with the object 
of arousing greater interest in the music prescribed by the 
‘Motu Proprio’ of Pius X. It was expected that about sixty 
‘students ’ would attend, instead of which about two hundred 
and twenty turned up at each of the fifteen lessons (or 
lectures). Besides this, the Exhibition of printed and manu- 
script music held in the little Conservatory building was 
constantly thronged. It was originally intended that the 
meetings should be held there, but it became evident from 
the very first that the largest room in the building was far 
too small for the purpose, and a move was made to a neigh- 
bouring club. Even to the non-musician the event was 
interesting, if only by reason of the people attending it. 
That there were old and young, known and unknown, goes 
without saying ; but the different styles of clerical dress from 
various parts of Holland, the half-dozen or more monastic 
habits, the black and blue shawls and white wings of 
some of the ve/igteuses, with an odd peasant or two in the 
dress of his district, gave an outward, picturesque effect 
that was well in keeping with the music. This music was, 
with a few smalf exceptions, performed not as actual illus- 
trations of the lectures, but in its proper place in the 
Churches. The subjects were Gregorian music, with 
reference to accentuation and syllabic treatment as | 
well as the proper organ accompaniment, the Palestrina 
style and the modern style, with incidental notes on 
voice-training, the liturgical year, and conducting. As 
lecturers the best the land could provide had been secured— 
Dr. A. A. Smijers, an international authority on Palestrina 





Prof. A. Andriessen, both of whom are leading authorities 
on the subject of practical plainsong ; Willem van Kalmthout, 
Director of the local Conservatoire, and himself a composer 
of high ability; Theo Bosman, a fine example of his own 
theories of voice production ; Alphons Vranken, a leading 
choral conductor ; and the clergy of the district, who are 
students of their subjects. 

The most striking feature, however, was the actual 
performance of the music, which was all the more 
remarkable because it was the work of the local Church 
choirs under the direction of their own choirmasters. The 
singing of a Gregorian Mass by the choir of a suburban 
church, directed by the parish priest, was a thing of rare 
beauty, and an example of excellent methods of choir- 
training, for boys and men all come from the working 
classes and give their services freely. In tone, phrasing, 
and expression, they sang almost impeccably. As a very 
different example of the same kind of thing, we had the 
Schola Cantorum of one of the seminaries singing the 
Proper of the Mass, and also Vespers and Compline (men’s 
voices, with a light harmonium accompaniment). 

Palestrina’s ‘Missa Pape Marcelli,’ sung by another 
local choir, and Motets by Palestrina and Vittoria, were the 
works chosen for illustrations of the Palestrina style, and, 
as the great modern example, the Mass, ‘In die festo,’ 
of Alphons Diepenbrock, was sung by a combined choir 
of eighty voices, under Alphons Vranken. This service, 
for male voices and organ, is one of the finest modern 
works in the whole repertory of Latin Church music, 
and ought to be heard much oftener than it is. For a 
composition of considerable elaboration it is remarkably 
free from difficulties, while it is not only a splendid choral 
work, but fits in perfectly with the requirements of 
the Latin liturgy. On the whole, the Music Week showed 
Holland at its best in music. In at least one country it is 
evident that the ‘Motu proprio’ has born good fruit in 
raising the standard alike of composition and of performance 
by the Church choirs, and the Tilburg district is the one 
in which this result is most fully seen. H. A. 


LENT AND PASSIONTIDE MUSIC 

The number of performances of the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion, ‘ The Messiah,’ and other works suitable to this 
season is so large that adequate reports, with details of 
soloists, &c., would fill some columns of this journal. We 
can therefore do no more than summarize. 

The Bach work appears to have been most in favour, and 
the regularity and frequency of its performance, not only at 
Cathedrals but also in Parish Churches, indicates a standard 
of efficiency on the part of choirs and a level of public 
taste that are the best of auguries for the future of Church 
music. The ‘St. Matthew’ Passion has been performed 
(either whole or in part) at St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Westminster 
Abbey (the ‘Special Service’ Choir of two hundred boys 
and men: Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson); Southwark 
Cathedral (Mr. E. T. Cook); York Minster (the Minster 
Choir and York Musical Society: Dr. E. C. Bairstow) ; 
St. Asaph Cathedral (a choir of about seventy drawn from the 
district: Dr. H. C. L. Stocks); Exeter Cathedral (the 
Cathedral Choir, augmented by the Voluntary Choir of 
eighty: Dr. Ernest Bullock); Lincoln Cathedral (the 
Cathedral Choir and Lincoln Musical Society: Dr. G. J. 
Bennett); Chichester Cathedral (the Cathedral Choir and 
Chichester Musical Society: Dr. M. P. Conway); Leeds 
Parish Church (Dr. A. C. Tysoe); St. Mary’s Church, 
Nottingham (St. Mary’s Choral Society: Mr. V. S. Read) ; 
Glasgow Cathedral (Glasgow Bach Society: Mr. Michael 
Diack); All Saints’ Church, Maidstone (Maidstone Choral 
Union: Mr. F. Wilson Parish); Christ Church, Puriey 
(Purley Choral Union: Mr. Harold Macpherson); St. 
Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth (Mr. Hugh Burry); Turret 
Green (Mr. Gooderham); Walsall Drill Hall (Walsall 
Madrigal Society: Mr. Graham Godfrey); Pershore Abbey 
(Bredon Choral Society and Pershore Abbey Choral 
Society : the Rev. H. Clifford) ; Clapham Congregational 





and the Netherlands School; Dr. W. Kerssemakers and | 





Church (Grafton Philharmonic Society, A/ws some members 
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of Westminster Abbey Special Choir and the Bach Choir : 
Mr. Henry F. Hall); the Guildhall, Plymouth (Plymouth 
Orpheus Society of three hundred, supplemented by forty 
boys from various parish churches: Mr. David Parkes). 
The ‘St. John’ Passion was sung at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Armley, Leeds (Mr. H. Bardgett), and at All 
Saints’ Church, Eastbourne (Mr. Philip Miles). 

Among other musical performances in connection with 
Lent and Passiontide have been : 
Rochester Cathedral (Rochester Choral Society: Mr. C. 
Hylton Stewart) ; Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and William 
Child’s ‘O Bone Jesu,’ at Alnwick Parish Church (the 
choir augmented: Mr. George C. Gray); Allegri’s 
* Miserere,’ Gibbons’s ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,’ and 
Vittoria’s ‘O all ye that pass by,’ at Ripon Cathedral 

-(Dr. C. H. Moody); Bach’s ‘God’s time is the best’ and 

excerpts from ‘The Messiah’ and the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion, at St. Margaret’s Church, Ipswich (Mr. J. Job) ; 
Haydn’s ‘Passion,’ at St. George’s Church, Jesmond 
(Mr. J. M. Preston); the Passion section of ‘The Messiah,’ 
at St. Paul’s Church, Wokingham (Mr. A. H. Lusty); 
Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ at St. Michael’s, Sutton Court 
(by an augmented choir: Mr. W. J. Frederick Pugh) ; 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem,’ at Town Hall, West Hartlepool 
(Hartlepools Harmonic Society: Mr. F, Chalmers 
Park); and Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ at St. Paul’s Church, 
Colwyn Bay (the choir augmented : Mr. Morton Bailey). 


OPERA BY CHOIRBOYS 


During Easter week, in the Abbot’s Dining Hall, the 
Westminster Abbey Choristers gave a series of performances 


of a new opera, ‘ The Boy Bishop,’ written and composed 
of the} 


by Sydney H. Nicholson. The central incident 
libretto is the institution of the Boy Bishop. Between 
the two Acts is interpolated a delightful adaptation of the 
old York mystery of the Flood. Mr. Nicholson’s verses 
are neatly turned (with suggestions of Barham and 
Gilbert in their ingenious rhyming), with many touches of 
humour, and the music was tuneful and well varied. The 
young performers not only sang admirably, but also in 
some cases discovered really marked ability on the dramatic 
side. The only points that suggested themselves as possible 
improvements are a shortening of one or two of the 
opening songs (which hold up the action overmuch), and 
the giving of the part of the Magister Choristarum to an 
adult—merely for the sake of variety and realism, and not 
because of any shortcomings on the part of the boy who 
played this réle. ‘The Boy Bishop’ gave great pleasure, 
and should be heard again. 


THE ORGAN AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAI 


The St. Paul’s Cathedral organ has been moved during 
the restoration of the Dome, and now stands in the N.E. 
quarter of the Nave. Electric action of the latest Willis 
design has superseded the old pneumatic system; and the 
new console contains forty-six adjustable combination 
pistons, including four adjustable general pistons. The 
tonal scheme has not been interfered with, though the Dome 
Tubas are not yet incorporated. The organ in its present 
condition was first used at the performance of the 
“St. Matthew’ Passion on March 30. We are glad to be 
able to reproduce a photograph (taken on the preceding 
day) of Dr. Charles Macpherson at the console. 


VILLAGE DOCTOR AND CHOIRMASTER: CHOIR RECORDS 


Dr. I. R. Cory has retired from the honorary choir- 
mastership of Shere Parish Church, Surrey, after nearly 
forty years’ service. A testimony to his work is the fact 
that the Shere choir includes seven members whose length 
of membership averages thirty-eight years —a splendid 
record, and one that it would be hard to equal, we imagine. 
(Since the above was written, however, we hear of a still 
more astonishing record—that of six members of the choir 


> 
‘\. 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ at | 


at Hinckley Parish Church, whose years of service are as 
follows : 59, 59, 45, 40, 36, and 34—total, 273 ; average, 
forty-five years. ) 


At many churches the close of the winter’s work of 
choirs and choral societies is marked by performances of 
choral works of varying scale. We note the following 
events : ‘ The Hymn of Praise’ at Holy Trinity Church, 
Ripon, by the Choral and Orchestral Societies of Ripon 
(Mr. P. R. Pfaff); two performances of ‘ The Creation’ 
at Durham Cathedral (the Special Choir of a hundred and 
forty: the Rev. A. D. Culley); the B minor Mass, by the 
Newcastle Bach Choir (Dr. W. G. Whittaker) ; ‘St. Paul’ 
at the Old Drill Hall, Hailsham (Hailsham Musical Society : 
Mr. Arthur W. Green); Bach’s ‘A Stronghold Sure’ 
and Parry’s *‘ Voces Clamantium ’ at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Prenton (Birkenhead Oratorio Choir: Mr. Teasdale 
Griffiths—a very enterprising and promising start by a 
newly-formed choir) ; and ‘ The Hymn of Praise’ at Headley 
Parish Church, by the choir (Mr. L. A. Dearle). The last- 
named work was given also at Farnham Royal Parish 
|Church by the Farnham Common Operatic and Choral 
Society (Lieut. G. Miller). 











*** An Ocean Tempest,” was an unusual composition. 

Opening calmly, the theme developed into a representa- 
| tion of a raging storm, with rumbling thunder, rushing 
wind rising to a shrill crescendo, hissing seas, and, 
most peculiar of all, the melancholy note of a ship’s 
syren. The piece was melodramatically played, but 
with the introduction of ‘* Nearer, my God to Thee ” 
and ‘‘O God, our help in ages past,” the effect, with 
the dimming of the chapel lights, was a new trick 
for Swansea.’ 


The report says elsewhere: ‘A very well-known piece, 
**In a Monastery Garden,” played as an encore, was some- 
what unexpected.’ Not unexpected from a player who 
could perpetrate that storm, complete with siren and 


' 


| dimmed lights ! 


| ; 

| From a report of a recital at a Swansea church: 
| 

| 








| Mr. Ellingford’s programme at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, on March 27, was unusual and, we should 
imagine, highly effective. It consisted of five of 


Mendelssohn’s Sonatas, in this order: Nos. 5, 2, 4, 6, and I, 

Somewhat similar schemes were adopted by Mr. Ernest 
Mitchell at Grace Church, New York, during Lent. 
One programme was made up of eight of the ‘ Byzantine 
| Sketches’ of Henri Mulet, and another comprised nine 
numbers from Georges Jacob’s ‘ Les Heures Bourguignonnes.’ 
| There is much to be said in favour of thus giving practically 
complete performances of sets of pieces based on a central 
idea. (The Mulet Suite deals with the various parts of a 
cathedral, and Jacob’s work is based on a set of pictures by 
Lena, descriptive of a day in a vineyard district of France.) 


| 





The second issue of 7ke Notunda more than maintains 
the promise of its opening number. A very full description 
of the Liverpool Cathedral organ is contributed by Henry 
Willis; Marcel Dupré writes on ‘Improvisation’; Herbert 
F. Ellingford gives an account of the organ at St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool ; and there are also articles by G. Donald 
Harrison (‘ Electrically controlled Swel! Shutters’), G. D. 
Cunningham (‘ Memory Playing’), Harvey Grace (‘ Modern 
English Organ Composers’), and others, besides specifica- 
tions and miscellaneous matter. The illustrations are 
again an admirable feature. 


Dr. H. Davan Wetton gave a lecture on Handel at the 
Lecture Hall, Stamford Hill, on March 3. As organist 
of the Foundling Hospital he had much of interest to say 
concerning Handel’s connection with that Institution. 
Illustrations were provided by Miss Florence Walter, Miss 
Marjorie Villars, Miss Barbara Ensor, Miss Elsie E. Manley, 
Mr. Arthur Scott, and Mr. Cyril Edwards. A week later 
Dr. Wetton followed up his lecture with a Handel recital 





at Stamford Hill Congregational Church. 
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(The Premier News Service, Whitefriars Street, EC 


DR. MACPHERSON AT THE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL ORGAN 


On St. Patrick’s Day, at Ballymacarret Parish Church, 
Belfast, a new organ—a war memorial, costing £1,350— 
was dedicated by the Bishop of Down. Dr. Norman Hay 
presided at the keyboard, and a special address was delivered 
by the Bishop of Limerick. On the following evening a 
recital was given by Mr. J. H. MacBratney with vocal 
selections by the Queen’s Island Male Choir, under Mr. 
John Vine. 


A new three-manual organ, built by Messrs. Peter 
Conacher, has been installed at the United Methodist 
Church, Bentley Street, Lockwood, Huddersfield. Mr. 
Ernest Cooper gave the opening recital, his programme 
including Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Wolsten- 
holme’s Allegretto, Boéllmann’s ‘Suite Gothique,’ and 
Bernard Johnson’s Sonata da camera. 


Dr. C. H. Moody gave the opening recital on the new 
organ at West Hartlepool Town Hall, on March 26. The 
organ, which was built by Messrs. J. J. Binns, is the gift of 
Alderman J. Brown, and is a three-manual of twenty stops 
and twelve couplers. Dr. Moody played Rheinberger’s 
3o€llmann’s Toccata, Faulkes’s Sonata in 
*St. Anne’ Fugue, Xc. 


Scherzoso, 
D minor, the 


The current issue of 7he Organ is, as usual, a budget of 
good things. There are articles on ‘The Organs of 
York Minster’ (Rev. A. Freeman), ‘The Development 
of the Electric Organ’ (Reginald Whitworth), ‘ Organs, 
Old Style and New Style’ (Jean Huré), ‘ Bach’s Chorale 
Preludes’ (A. Eaglefield Hull), &c., with many excellent 
illustrations. 









What is claimed to be the first performance of the 
“St. Matthew’ Passion in Canada, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, took place at St. Mark’s Church, Vancouver, 
on March 31, conducted by Mr. George F. Bullen, with 
Mr. Frederic Chubb at the organ. The choir numbered 
sixty. 


Mr. Hubert S. Middleton succeeds Mr. Noel Ponsonby 
at Ely Cathedral on the departure of the latter to Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford. Mr. Middleton has been at 
Truro Cathedral for six years, and has done much to 
develop musical life in that neighbourhood. 


The organ at Harpenden Congregational Church has 
been reconstructed, the improvements including a new 
case, console, and blowing apparatus. Mr. R. Scott 
Evans, the organist and choirmaster, gave the opening 
recital. 


Mr. Henry T. Gilberthorpe, organist and choirmaster at 
St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, has been appointed to a similar post 
at Bermuda Cathedral, and leaves England during the 
present month. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just built an organ 
for Bowdon Downs Congregational Church, Cheshire-—a 
three-manual of thirty-two speaking stops and twenty-four 
pistons. 


Mr. John Nicholson, organist and choirmaster of 
St. George’s Congregational Church, West Hartlepool, has 
been appointed Municipal Organist of West Hartlepool. 
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Mr. Frank E. Newman, St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich— Letters to the Editor 
Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn; Prelude to ‘Gerontius’ ; 


Finale (Sonata No. 7), Rhetnberger. 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, Free Trade Hall, Manchester— 
Symphony No. 1, Guilmant; Finale (Symphony No. 3), 
Vierne ; Festal Toccata, Arthur Baynon ; Allegretto in 
B minor, Gui/mant ; Rhapsody, Grace. 

Dr. H. C. L. Stocks, St. Asaph Cathedral—Pastel in B, 
Aarg-Elert ; Prelude, ‘ Deck thyself, O my soul,’ Bach ; 
Postlude in D, Smart. 

Mr. Francis W. Sutton, St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square— 
Fugue in the Dorian Mode, Sach ; Fantaisie Rustique, 
Wolstenholme ; Marche Héroique, Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. R. Owen Terrington, St. George’s, Leeds—Andante in 
E minor, Smart; Fantasia in G minor, Stanford; 
Prelude and Variations on a Ground Bass, Farrar ; 
Prelude on ‘ Dundee,’ Parry. ; 

Mr. W. Wallace Thompson, St. James’s, Garlick Hill, E.C. 

Gloria in Excelsis, /u/ius Harrison ; Cradle Song and 
Rhapsody, Grace; Fantaisie sur deux Noéls, Bonnet ; 
Preludio, Rhetnberger. 


Mr. H. Matthias Turton, Erskine Church, Montreal— 
Introduction and Fugue in F flat, William Russell ; 
Pean, Harwood ; Intermezzo, * Elfes,’ Bonnet ; Intro- 


duction ana Passacaglia, Aeger; Etude Symphonique, 
Bosst, 

Mr. Henry Wardale, Liberal Jewish Synagogue, St. John’s 
Wood Road, N.W.—Prelude and Fugue in G, Sach ; 
First movement, Symphony No. 5, /MWidor; Second 
movement, Sonata in G, Z/gar ; Choral Improvisation, 
Aarg-Elert. 

Mr. Ralph T. Langdon, St. John the Evangelist, Edinburgh 

Concerto in G, Wansfield ; Sonata No. 8, Rheinberger ; 
Impromptu in A minor, Coleridge- Taylor ; Piéce Héroique, 
Franck ; Carillon, Brewer. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church—‘The East 
Wind,’ Xow/ey ; A Lament, Goodhart ; First movement, 
Symphony No. 5, Hider; Sonata, Xeubke; Festival 
Toccata, Holloway. 

Dr. Harold Rhodes, St. John’s, Torquay—Sonata No. 11, 
Rheinberger ; * The Wedge’ Prelude and Fugue, Bach ; 
Allegro (Sonata in G), #/gar; Introduction and Fugue, 
Reubke ; Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Two Sketches, 
Schumann ; Allegro in F sharp minor, Guz/mant. 

Mr. William Wolstenholme, Clapton Park Congregational 


Church—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Scenes 
in Kent, 4. A. Wood; Overture in F, Faulkes ; 
Cantiléne, Il o/stenholme. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Matthew’s, West Kensington 
Programme by /ohn Stanley: Concerto No. 3; Violin 
Sonata in G minor; Voluntary in F; Gavotte and 


Minuetto ; Voluntary in D minor. 

Dr. Charles F. Waters, St. Lawrence Jewry 
Fugue in G, Bach; Slow movement and Finale (Sonata 
No. 5), Ahetnber Caprice, Sowerhutts ; Introduction 
and Fugue, Aewbhe ; Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan 
Williams ; Finale from Sonata, C. 7. Waters. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Queen 
Victoria Street-—A Handel programme : Overture to the 
“Occasional” Oratorio; Minuetto (Oboe Concerto); 
Largo in G; Prelude and Fugue in F minor; Concerto 
in G. (Vocal items by Mr. Kenneth Ellis.) 

Mr. Alfred Wilson, Gourock Parish Church—Prelude in 
E flat, Bach ; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Choral No. 1, 
Franck ; Cortége et Litanie, Dupré ; Finale (Symphony 
No. 1), lierne. 

Mr. Douglas G. Rogers, St. Augustine’s, Broxbourne— 
Toccata in F, Bach ; Concerto in G minor, Handel ; 
Scherzo, Grace ; Fantasia in F minor, JVozart. 


ger ; 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Leonard Hudson, choirmaster and organist, All Saints’, 
Sydenham. 

Mr. Ernest F. Mather, choirmaster and organist, Holy 
Trinity, Stroud Green. 

Mr. Herbert S. Mountford, organist, 
Wesleyan Church, Smethwick, Staffs. 

Mr. N. S. Wallbank, choirmaster and organist, Lancaster 
Parish Church. 


Waterloo Road 


Prelude and | 


BEETHOVEN’S CHARACTER, ETC. 

Si1r,—Referring to the criticism of Paul Bekker’s book 
in your March issue, page 229, I think the judgment of 
Beethoven’s character by ‘ H. G.’ is simplydeplorable. This 
amazing fault-finder seems to have squeezed out of the 
noblest biographies all the sins of Beethoven, and 
stands them up without the slightest experience and 
understanding of Austrian life and history of that time. For 
instance, it is only in considering the period of three 
thousand years ago that we can understand Moses telling us 
all the deceitful tricks of Jacob, who, all the same, had enough 
virtue to remain the worshipped father of the Jewish tribes. 
Therefore, I strongly advise ‘H. G.’ first to study 
the nation’s humour and habits, and when next reading 
Beethoven’s letters and life, as Thayer gives them, to 
balance carefully the good with the bad, and he must be 
convinced of the noble character of the great master. 
Thayer, in a constant reverential attitude, puts at least ten 
virtues against each one of Beethoven’s conventional sins. 
Beethoven’s letters will remain a personal proof of his 
originality, ready wit, great power of affection, and straight- 
forwardness, which make his errors very transparent. 
Other proofs of his noble personality are the testimonies of 
Schubert, Czerny, Cramer, Moscheles, Weber, and other 
contemporary musicians, as well as the letters of Bettina 
Brentano to Goethe, and those of many of his devoted 
friends.—Yours, &c., ANNA SEITER. 

St. Brelade, Warley Mount, 

Brentwood, Essex. 


[One need not understand Austrian life of a century ago 
in order to recognize flagrant dishonesty, even when the 
culprit is a genius. —EpITor. ] 

Sir,—In a recent review in your columns of a 
life of Beethoven, your reviewer speaks of him as ‘one 
of thé world’s three greatest composers.’ I think most 
people will agree, and would give Bach a place in this 
trinity. Personally I picture Bach as a majestic mountain 
peak in the world of music, lifting his snowy head serenely, 
aloofly, and immeasurably above all others, Beethoven 
included. 

It would be interesting to ascertain whom your reviewer 
had in mind as the third. May one suggest Mozart ? 

A plebiscite amongst your readers as to the fwelre 








i 
greatest composers would be an entertaining feature. My 1 
list would be (omitting living musicians) as follows: 4 
| Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Schubert, Handel, | 
| Mendelssohn, Wagner, Palestrina, Haydn, Tchaikovsky, i 
|and Chopin. Except for the first three these are not in : 
| order of merit. j 
| If living composers were admitted I would evict one of fF 
|these, probably Tchaikovsky, in favour of our own 4 
| Elgar.—Yours, Xc., J. W. Sowan. 3 
| 42, Hemberton Road, f 
Stockwell, S.W.9. i 
PURCELL’S ‘EVENING HYMN’ FROM ; 
PLAYFORD’S ‘HARMONIA SACRA’ 
j qi 


Sir,—In the editorial note to his edition of Purcell’s 
‘Evening Hymn,’ Mr. Harvey Grace mentions a slip made 
by Vincent Novello in his early arrangement. Recently 
I have been fortunate in picking up at a second-hand shop 
both the first edition, published in 1688, and the third 
edition, issued in 1714. In the third edition the notesareas ff 
Novello gave them. From this it appears probable that 
Vincent Novello had never seen the original edition.— 
Yours, &c., Harry WALL. 

38, Castlenau Gardens, 

Barnes, S.W. 


AN ARPEGGIO POINT 


Str,—I have read with pleasure Dr. Percy Rideout’s able 
letter (March, p. 256) on the desirability of including the 
arpeggio of the dominant major ninth, as he calls it, in piano- 
forte students’ practice. I venture to point out, however, that 
| this arpeggio is much better named the dominant eleventh. 
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There is nothing more illogical in calling it an eleventh | give an accidental brilliance of tone, such as we find in 
than in calling it a ninth. In each case the interval is| cheap pianofortes strung up high to sound bright (and 
reckoned from a root which is not present. But|tinny!). But true ease in playing comes from blowing and 
the main point is that when the arpeggio occurs in| fingering in the case of wind instruments (in parenthesis, 
pianoforte music (and it is of exceedingly frequent |the trumpet finds no added ease in high-pitched upper 
occurrence) it is almost invariably as an eleventh. For) notes), and the string player depends solely upon his 
instance, an extended arpeggio on the notes D sharp, | technique rather than on the pitch of his fiddle. So we 
F sharp, A, C sharp is of much more frequent occurrence | may relegate that idea. 
in pieces in C sharp minor (or, with enharmonic change, The real point is, What shall be the universal 
in D flat major) than in E major. The fact is, of course, | ‘diapason’? The French normal A435 serves pretty well, 
the ear does not readily accept the major ninth as such | but in practice the heat of the concert-room, f/us warm 
when it is below the third of the chord. The chord E G| breath, raises a band to something higher. This being 
B flat D may suggest either the key of F major or that of | the case, Messrs. Broadwood issued a fork styled, I believe, 
D minor, but the chord G B flat D E most decidedly |the New Philharmonic, at A439 or C522°4, to regulate 
suggests D minor, as I think Dr. Rideout will agree. |the pianoforte (which does not yield to temperature) 
On account of the frequent appearance of this arpeggio|to suit the orchestra at a reasonable concert-room 
in all keys, I have for a long time taught it to pianoforte | heat. Electric lighting in place of gas has comfortably 
pupils. But I have always explained it as an eleventh, | moderated the air of concert-rooms, and for practical 
showing its resolution, both directly and by way of the | purposes we may take 58° Fahr. as a standard. At this 
dominant seventh, on the tonic chord, major and minor, | degree I had the Usher Hall organ at Edinburgh tuned 
just as one explains the diminished seventh. Like the | C522°4, and found during the. course of Sir George 
diminished seventh, this eleventh is common to both the| Henschel’s rehearsal for the opening ceremony in I914, 
major and minor modes, each chord using the minor ninth| that I could add the organ with perfect agreement, 
of the dominant. Dr. Rideout’s chord, on the other hand, | although the orchestra had never heard the instrument 
applies only to the major of each key. The pupil who has | in its preliminary tuning. This is surely a basic fact on 
practised the arpeggio of G B flat D flat F, and its | which to proceed. 
inversions, as the dominant major ninth of the key of | Finally, let us remember that as pitch has so greatly 
A flat, and thereafter plays Chopin’s Nocturne in F minor, | varied through the centuries, we must have a pitch neither 
will, when he arrives at bar 87 (fifteenth from end), require | too low nor too high to enable us to present the older 
some further explanation concerning the chord. Here it | masters equally with the moderns. The diapason normal, 
proceeds by way of the diminished seventh to the tonic | then, p/s warmth, serves the practical purpose.—Yours, Xc., 
chord of F major. An example (right hand descending) of | Edinburgh. T. H. CoLuinson. 
ar eleventh followed by the dominant seventh is provided | 
by bar 8, and again by bar 32, of the Nocturne in D flat. | 
Examples of the arpeggio as an eleventh could be multi- | 
plied indefinitely ; examples as a major ninth take a lot of pee a 
seeking. If this most useful arpeggio appears in exam- | MUCH NICER! 
ination syllabuses and scale-and-arpeggio manuals, I trust S1R,-—This is a very trifling matter, perhaps, but I must 
it will appear in the form and under the nomenclature | really draw attention to the method of dealing with living 
which is least confusing to students. — a Te composers in the analytical programmes of the Royal 
It is a pity that the indisputably logical principle, so ably | philharmonic Society. For example, I read: ‘ R. Vaughan 








set forth by Dr. Rideout, of what may be termed ‘ reflection’ 
in the fingering of one hand as related to the fingering of 
the other, is not properly observed in all the scale-and- 
arpeggio manuals put on the market. One well-known 
book, for instance, in its common chord arpeggios, fingers 
A flat C F A flat, right hand ascending, 2, 1, 2, 3, and 


Williams (1872 —— ).’ To my mind, this is a _ hateful 
| business. The dash always seems to me like the empty 
coffin awaiting its occupant, or the urn awaiting the ashes. 
How much nicer: (1872), with the last bracket close up, 
as if cuddling the composer, and protecting him from the 
Enemy !—Yours, Xc., WILLIAM STARK. 











its left hand descending reflection, G sharp E B G sharp, 
2, 1, 2, 4. What has made Franklin Taylor’s Novello 
primer of double scales so generally accepted is no doubt its 
consistent adherence to the sound principle with which 
Dr. Rideout’s letter deals. —Yours, &c., 

W. WIGHAM PARKER. 


Hatfield House, Dumfries. 





951, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow. S1r,—The service which Leonard Borwick gave to this 
‘ . en on3 country is too well known to need advocacy. It is 
ABSOLUTE PITCH \ coamenal to recognise it by some fitting memorial which 
S1r,—I think I can answer your correspondent, ‘ A. P.,’| shall at once keep him in honour, and express in an 
as to why a sense of absolute pitch is considered | appropriate form the love of art which was one of the chief 
‘a nuisance.’ It is a standing obstacle to those who | delights of his life. 
would—in Thomas Morley’s words—‘ wrest songs out of After considering many suggestions, his friends have 
their nature’ by transposing them ; and, like all forces of | come to the conclusion that this can best be done by the 
law and order, it is unpopular with those who like taking | purchase of a work of art for one of our great national 
liberties. | collections, which would keep his name before succeeding 
Many conductors have a theory that it is immaterial, at | generations. 
any rate in unaccompanied music, at what pitch it is taken, |" There is now the opportunity of acquiring a picture, the 
so long as it falls within the easy compass of the performers. presentation of which it is believed would be acceptable, 
It is naturally galling to have the bottom knocked out of | and we are therefore encouraged to ask for contributions 
this convenient theory by uncomfortable people who | towards its purchase. Subscriptions ranging from 10s. 6d. 
cannot stomach a familiar piece of music in a strange key | to a hundred guineas have been already promised, and we 
or such anomalies as Palestrina in six sharps. —Yours, &c., |are confident that those who hold Leonard Borwick in 
Oakhurst, HuGu GARDNER. | affectionate remembrance will readily respond to this 
Harrow-on-the- Hill. | appeal. 
———— | Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. W. H. Leslie, 18, 
“UNIFORM PITCH’ St. James’s Place, S.W.1, who has consented to act as 


o> — _|treasurer of the Fund, or to Mr. Arthur Somervell, 
S1rx,—Mr. Mollenhauer does a service to the true — 168. Bedford Gardens, W.8 (hon. secretary).—Yours, &c., 


of world-wide pitch by drawing attention to the vexec : 
Fanny Davies, H. PLUNKET GREENE, W. H. 


question of uniform pitch. 
One does not quite see how an ‘ instrumentalist who uses Hapvow, Roperr Lorimer, HAROLD 
SAMUEL, Ropert Witt, Henry J. Woop. 


a higher pitch finds his playing easier.’ It may tend to! 


| 
| MEMORIAL TO LEONARD BORWICK 
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FOURTHS, NINTHS, ETC. it, therefore it has a worth. Getting used to smoking bad 
tobacco doesn’t make the tobacco good. 

The Art of Man, if it be anything, is man’s soul-privilege 
of expression. The Art of Man begins where Nature ends, 
because Man begins where the Animal ends. The ancients 
wanted to express in sound what was in their souls, and to 
escape from the rough sounds of nature they formed scales, 
intervals, chords, to have an Art-form. To-day, composers, 
having little in their souls, want to escape from Art, 
and get back to rough nature, in which there is no Art of 
Man. 

Wanted! A man! A soul! A message! A religion! 
Not bell-ninths, jam-jar twenty-firsts, fourths, fifths, and 
elevenths. Could reviewers, critics, publishers, competition 
| committees, and Casellas be moved to see this? It 


S1r,—It is possible that what I have to say is nothing 
new, but it bears repeating again and again. In reading 
musical articles I have observed that rarely, if ever, does a 
critic, reviewer, or writer on musical matters say a real 
word about the beauty, the poetry, the depth of a work; 
he concerns himself only with the shell, forgetting the kernel. 
Much as I have learnt to esteem the M/usical Times, 
I have not noticed that its writers are much better 
than any others in this respect. Dr. Bairstow in his article 
on Wesley, tentatively reminds us that it is the essence of 
music which counts. Others no doubt do the same. But 
that it is the Soul-essence which counts in Art is a Fact} 
which should be shouted from the house-tops by every 








critic. Yet when some new composition is discussed, | ; . 
: : ; ; is much more important what a man has to say than 
we read about this or that new harmony, about fourths and | ids Cie ain i aa Uh cea in ater’ ten, nananiinhe 
. ° . . . . , . says ‘ € eC c resSé BS 
fifths, bell-ninths, and jam-jar twenty-firsts. This is no} — aS aye © — oS ee 8 
. . .. |new. The sun, the blue sky, the flowers, and love return 
doubt very learned. No doubt the composer also is very iii etal adele de mine ¢ th a gion 
’ ~ , . . 2 d age as ) r ye y 3 alway 
profound. But if he has nothing to say, if he is empty, | — stabi oe m ” Pha _= ” » 4 . ” 
. : o.8 acc able. urs, Bow Ar APLET 
then why is his work published, why praised by critics? pt, ~ -_ ARNOLD CAPLETON, 
Palacky St. 31, 
Prague XVI., Czechoslovakia. 





I used fourths twenty years ago, because I loved them. 
For this reason I composed a long study in consecutive | 
fourths. But I said to myself, ‘ Either you produce something | . 
artistically beautiful, or you tear the thing up.’ I haven’t | WESLEY AT HAMPTON 
torn it up. It has been highly praised, but has found no 
publisher, because I have hardly looked for such, knowing 
that had I turned out something with empty ugliness behind 
it, it might have found one. The birth of the fourth in me 
was caused, I believe, by observing the glaring windows 
of a lonely house in a March sunset, when the cold east 
wind sets the heart aglow. Here, then, is a soul-basis for 
fourths. 


S1r,—I am desirous of finding out the place and date of 
a letter written by S. S. Wesley to a lady (apparently a 
Dean’s wife). In it Wesley expresses his deep regret for 
the unsatisfactory performance of his concluding voiuntary at 
the afternoon service, excusing himself on the ground of the 
deplorable condition of the blowing, and begging the lady 
to approach the Dean on the matter, but only ‘if it will not 
give him the least trouble’ to make inquiries. Otherwise 
he will go on suffering. No place or date is given, although 
the letter is complete. It was purchased for us a few years 
ago by one of my choirboys at the time, and is exhibited 
in our vestry. 

As was stated in your article of last month about this 


What bell-ninths are I don’t know. In a recent com- 
position I wanted a ‘ bell-clang’ effect, and found it. . First, 
after reading Casella’s article on ‘ Ravel’s Harmony,’ which 
I didn’t altogether agree with, I troubled to analyse my 
* bell-clang,’ and came to the learned conclusion that it was 
a chord of the thirteenth with a little bit off the top; then] yorhy Church musician, he was organist here for a few 
to the more sagacious idea that chords of the thirteenth months in 1831. The present building was consecrated in 
don’t really exist, and are legendary ; then to the most dis- | October of that year, the King attending. The organ (by 
cerning view—that it all doesn’t mattera rap. The point is, J. C. Bishop) ‘was, of course, new; it was the gift of 
that I should no more have thought of using the particular | the King, who must have heard Wesley play upon it at this 
noise for its own sake than I should have thought of flying. ceremony. It is said that Wesley played at the Sunday 

When Beethoven, on his death-bed, saw some of evening services only, riding on horseback from London, 
Schubert’s work for the first time, and said, ‘ He has the | and returning on the Monday evening or Tuesday morning. 
divine spark in him,’ he wasn’t thinking of any new chords | Monday he spent in fishing. The Commercial Docks were 
discovered by Schubert, nor of the same old thirds and | evidently not enough for his zeal. 
sixths used by Schubert as by himself. The mystical When I took up duty here (twenty years to the day 
chords in the middle of the working-out section of the first | after Wesley’s death), I found the organ much as he had 
movement of Beethoven’s Fifth are not less wonderful] known it. The tone of the pipes was beautiful, but the 
because they are commen. Grieg charms us not or/y| action was worn out. So far as I remember, the Swell keys 
because of his harmonies; Ibsen gained the ear of the} went down to tenor C only, the Great to low G. The 
world in sfite of the everyday language he employed in his pedal-board was the usual CC to F, but there was only 
plays. _Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat and * A Maiden’s| one octave of open pipes. It is said that in the ’sixties it 
Prayer’ contain about the same harmony; yet there is a| had undergone a certain amount of alteration, and some pipes 
vast difference between them. Beethoven’s Andante in F | had been removed. The organ has long since become a fine 
begins with consecutive octaves, but the fact of the lofty | instrument of thirty-five speaking stops; and we have got 
purity of the music remains. Or, to take a modernexample | as far as a 16-ft. Pedal reed and electric blowing, as much 
(confound that silly adjective !), I have an eighty-page| of the old organ being retained as was possible. The 
Sonata, by an American composer, Mr. Ives, which he] ‘Clarabelle’ and the Swell stopped diapason are beautiful 
gives away. This work out-moderns everything modern. stops. The former is the best of its kind I know, but it 
The composer prescribes a 14}-in. ruler and the fists to} blends very badly with the diapasons. 
play certain passages. (No, there’s nothing to laugh at.)| It always seems to me that the well-known organ 
He uses mostly neither key, time, nor bars. Yet on some} directions in ‘ Blessed be the God and Father’ apply more 
few pages of the work real genius shows itself, giving us closely to the Hampton organ than to the Hereford 
feelings never experienced before, and vindicating the | instrument at the time—at least, so the late Dr. Sinclair 
means employed—means that are empty elsewhere in| informed me. 
the work. As is well-known, S. S. W. has honoured this place by 

The clearest thinker in England, Mr. Bernard Shaw, says | naming his fine L.M. tune after it. We always use it for 
in the preface to ‘Back to Methuselah,’ that art to-day is} Hymn 173, ‘A. & M.’—Yours, &c., J. C. RipGway 
not worth a dam (which is a little Oriental coin), because | Hampton Church, Middlesex 5 (Oreanist). 
there is no religion, no meaning, behind it. He is right. | sia ° 
Our composers are as numerous as Prague bugs; but if | 7 





a man of great soul appeared as composer to-morrow, he | ‘yer ! ’ PDESH? 
might remain unknown if he had the moral pluck—yes, | VET It MY FLES® 
it needs a pioneer’s courage—to use common chords.} S1k,—The letter of your correspondent (April issue, p. 353) 





Composition has largely become to-day a cerebral disease | seems to be that of a Rip van Winkle who has just woke up 
of dyspeptic ego-maniacal monstrosities, and has infected | with the ancient notion of Heaven asa definite locality instead 


others, who believe that because their ears have got used to| of a state. The propagation of such materialistic views is 
g pag 
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what is keeping thinking men from going to church. 


St. Paul distinctly says that flesh and blood cannot inherit the | 


kingdom of God, and that there are celestial bodies as well 
as terrestrial—a natural body and a spiritual. To every 
environment its own particular body—the fish to the sea, 
the birds to the air, the beasts to the ground. Had St. Paul 
been alive now he would no doubt have told us that those 
who live in the ether have ethereal bodies, which we could 
now see had we a different kind of eye. This flesh belongs 


to the earth—to dust it will return, and never be needed | 


again, any more than a worn-out suit of clothes. As to 


texts which appear to contradict this view, a study of the | 
original Greek MSS. often throws a new light upon them, 


and in the last resource I would prefer to believe that the 
Evangelists misreported what was actually said. A course 
of spiritualism would aid your correspondent in understand- 
ing the Gospel narratives of the Resurrection. 
are hopelessly at variance with all scientific 
knowledge. —Yours, Xc., MODERN THEOLOGIAN. 
Epiror. ] 


modern 





{We cannot continue this correspondence. 


SAMUEL WESLEY’S EDITION OF THE 
*FORTY-EIGHT’ 

Sir,—I was greatly interested in your article on 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley. You mention his father as 
being the Editor of the works of the immortal Sebastian 
Bach. I have in my possession an original Wesley & Horn 
complete edition (bound) of the ‘ 48,’ autographed ; with 
a list of subscribers (this is rather interesting, as names 


have been added, in ink, in writing so similar to Wesley’s | 


signature as to suggest the possibility of its being the 
edition used by Wesley himself). There is also an 


Introduction giving advice to those about to try and play | 


the ‘ 48,’ which is so delightful that I quote a paragraph : 


‘One most essential Advice must be added, that 
whoever determines upon executing the following 
Pages with Precision, must steadily resolve upon 
practising them at first, in very slow Time : for since 
there is not a single Note among them that can be 
omitted, without a material Injury to their Effect, it 
is absolutely indispensable, thoroughly to understand 
the Career of the whole Modulation; which will not 
be possible, unless each Bar be studied with that 
patient Industry which shall secure the true position of 
each Finger upon its designated Key. This certainly 
is attainable by no other Means whatever than 
practising at an exceedingly slow Pace, until the 
Fingers shall have (as it were mechanically) found 
the exact Places on the Clavier, which by constant 
careful Habit they surely will, with hardly a 
Probability of any Failure. And as soon as the 
Student can play one of the Pieces set in five or six 
Sharps, or as many Flats, without the Necessity of 
looking at his Fingers in order to hit the true 
Distances, he may surely venture to increase the 
Speed of his march (although only by slow Degrees) 
and he will gradually arrive at the true Time of 
performing those Movements which require a_ brisk 
Execution.’ 

‘This new and correct Edition’ was printed for the 
Editors by Rt. Birchall, 133, New Bond Street. I should 
be very glad of any information respecting it, as to date 
when published, &c.—Yours, Xc., 

(Miss) CONSTANCE RICHARDSON. 

67, Kensington Mansions, S.W.5. 


WESLEY AND MENDELSSOHN 


S1xk,—Dr. Bairstow in his interesting article on Wesley’s 
Anthems, writes: ‘We love Wesley because he was 
sincere . . . and because he was English. At a time 
when it was considered the right thing tamely to copy 
Mendelssohn and other foreigners.’ I find myself unable 
to agree with Dr. Bairstow here. The whole of the middle 
section of ‘Blessed be the God and Father’ is strongly 
Mendelssohnian in style. Again, in ‘The Wilderness,’ the 





His views | 


| section beginning ‘For in the desert the waters break out’ 
|is pure Mendelssohn, bar after bar, both melody and 
| harmony. 

| I am not, of course, citing these examples with a wish 
|to detract in any way from Wesley’s originality, but I 
| think the fact is very remarkable and worth mentioning.— 
| Yours, Xc., L. H. OVENDEN. 
St. Edward’s School, 

Oxford. 


“CONCERTS SPIRITUELS’ 

S1r,-—Mr. Gabriel Sharp’s well-intentioned correction 
misses fire. ‘ Spirituel’ may mean, of course, * witty,’ and 
other things besides ; but, as I said before, the expression 
|* Concerts Spirituels’ happens to be the exact equivalent 
of our ‘Sacred Concerts,’ and nothing else. —Yours, Xc., 

Cc. 


CHOIR-TRAINING AND THE R.C.O. 


S1rk,—With regard to the letters in your April issue, and 
| also to the Occasional Note on Dr. Harding’s remarks re the 
| CHM. Examination, it seems to me that sooner or later the 
R.C.O. will have to include a compulsory examination in 
| Choir-Training in the requirements for the Associate and 
| Fellowship diplomas. In the case of the latter, the choir- 
| training tests should take the place of the bass and melody 
| harmonization tests at the organ, these being of little 
| practical value in an organist’s usual work ; moreover, the 
| same ground is already well covered in the paper-work.— 
Yours, &c., *DULCIANA.’ 


| 


COMPOSER AND CRITIC 


Sir,—Messrs. Paxton have drawn my attention to a 
notice in your April number of my Six Choral Preludes, in 
| which your critic finds many misprints. 

| If not unduly trespassing on your space or on his good 
nature, I should be very grateful if he would indicate where 
the lapses may be found. 

| A most careful examination has, so far, failed to reveal 
|any error which might cast a reflection on my care as 
| proof-reader, or on Messrs. Paxton’s high standard of 
| excellence in production.—Yours, Xc., 

| 468, Leinster Square, W.2. J. Sruar’T ARCHER. 
writes: ‘On page 16, bar 5, is the 
}second B natural or flat? The player expects the former 
as a logical result of the C being sharpened, though 
of course the flat is possible. Page 17, bar 5: 
the first two C’s should surely be natural; if not, 
why the sharp on the third C? Is the second B flat or 
natural ?—a similar ambiguity to that first mentioned. 
| Page 18, bar 2, the sixth note in R.H. should surely be 
|G, not F ; in bar 9, the C’s on fourth beat in rk. Hu. should 
be sharpened; ditto the last note in L.H. Page 15, 
bars 1 and 2: are the A’s in R.H. sharp or natural? The 
latter is probable, but the harmony of the preceding bars 
(G sharp minor) makes the sharp not less likely. Such 
|ambiguities are often more bothering to the player than 
| misprints: the latter are often so obvious as to correct 
themselves. I am sorry if the comment in my review 
implied carelessness on the part of Mr. Stuart Archer, but 
I think he will agree that there was ground for complaint, 
though the trouble is perhaps due less to actual error than 
toa lack of accidentals.’] 


| (Our reviewer 


BIZET’S ‘ L:-ARLESIENNE’ 

Sirk,—On page 365 of your April issue, Herr Paul 
Bechert, in an interesting paragraph dealing with ballet at 
the Redoutensaal Theatre, Vienna, casually refers to 
| Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ as an ‘insipid product.’ Though I 
agree with him that Bizet’s ‘ravishingly beautiful work’ (I 
am quoting a distinguished countryman of his, Hugo Wolf) 
does not lend itself to arrangement as a ballet or ‘diver- 
| tissement’ of any kind, I feel that to compare it to its 
disadvantage with a work by Barték or Milhaud is not a 
little disconcerting, to say the least. Milhaud himself (an 
| epthusiastic admirer of Bizet) would be the first to deprecate 
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any such derogatory references to a work of such poignancy 

and inspiration as *‘ L’Arlésienne.’ I fear no living French 

composer (and Milhaud least of all) has as yet produced a 

creation of such assured immortality as Bizet’s little 

masterpiece. —Yours, Xc., Joun W. KLEIN. 
Maple Cottage, Holmwood, Dorking. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL 
As one who has attended every Handel Festival 
for the last thirty-five years, I should like to be allowed to 
make a suggestion or two that happily, through your courtesy, 


SIR, 


may attract the notice of the directors of the forthcoming | 


Festival, and be considered by them worthy of some 
attention. 
First, may I express the hope that the music of | 


‘Selection day’ will (unlike that at the last Festival) be 


procurable at least on the day of performance? The | 
book—containing as it always does much fine music, 
including generally some less-known, and _ therefore 


specially interesting, excerpts—is of more than momentary 


use and interest to its possessor, and to many it is doubtless | 


a valued souvenir of a great musical event, and one tending 
to foster a love of Handel. 

Secondly, I trust those persons whose business it is to 
sell copies of either words or music will have strict orders 


not to offer their wares during the actual performance of | 


the music—at least in the enclosure. I have a very painful 
recollection of a great moment being entirely ruined by the 
noisy touting of persons actually almost shouting ‘ Book of 
words !’ during the performance of a great chorus (* The 
Hailstone’)! At what other musical festival, may I ask, 
would such an outrageous thing be permitted ? 

Lastly, I venture to question if the Handel Festival is 
sufficiently advertised. My experience in the past is that 
comparatively few people are aware of it in the provinces 
until, perhaps, too late. —Yours, Xc., 


GRAHAM H. ARNOLD, 


} 


[We have received a number of letters agreeing, and one | and intelligent performance of 
disagreeing, with our remarks on the conduct of children’s | the Brahms Concerto. 


concerts. As matter 


purpose 


the has now been thoroughly | 
ventilated, no useful would be served by their | 
publication. They were welcome, however, and we thank 
the writers who have supported us in a protest that we felt 
called on to utter, though we were well aware that it ran 
the risk of being regarded as ungrateful cavilling.— 
Epitor. } 





| 
| 
| 
| 





The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Tenor wishes to meet good accompanist for mutual practice. 
P. PARSONS, 2, Felday Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 
Pianist (lady), moderate player, wishes to meet violinist, 
and/or ‘cellist, or vocalist, for mutual practice.—N. or | 
N.W. London districts. —D. M. S., c/o Musical 7imes. | 

Pianist (training) wishes to meet vocalist or pianist (male) 
for mutual practice. Southampton district.—S. P., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Violinist and ‘cellist wish to meet pianist for classical and 
modern trios. Also string | 
players. Wallasey and Liverpool districts. —RAWCLIFFE, | 

12, Westminster Road, Wallasey. | 

| 





Afternoons or evenings. 








Readers who wish to help in the restoration of the 
Alexandra Palace organ may do so easily by purchasing 
photographs of the console (2s. 6d.) and the case (Is. 3d.). 


The photographs are by Mr. Gilbert Benham, whose 


excellent work in organ photography is well known. The 
size of the prints is 64-in. x 4¥-in. (console) and 
44-in. x 34-in.; and we understand that all the stop- 


names are easily readable. Copies may be had from 
Mr. Stanham (who is a member of the committee), at 
14, Windermere Road, Muswell Hill, N. 10. 





| softest passages was admirably controlled. 
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Sbarps and Flats 


I have laboured with all my power and influence, with 
whatever faculties I possess, for about twenty-five years 
without making the slightest impression on anybody, and I 
intend going on doing it for the rest of my life, completely 
happy in the full consciousness that I never shall make the 
slightest impression on anybody.—Sir, Thomas Beecham. 





It takes a highly-trained, musically-educated man with a 
lot of very special personal qualities, like courage, a sense of 
rhythm, the ability to invent as he goes along, to take his 
place in a star band, and wind his way through the magic 
maze of music. When I first tried jazz I couldn’t play it. 
| I was ‘fired’ from the first jazz orchestra I got a job in.— 


| Paul Whiteman. 


Work on your own idiom, your own tradition, your own 
note. Write with a brogue if necessary—but at all costs 
stop imitating. —S7zr Hamilton Harty. 

Jazz and onions are alike—they get stronger an1 strong >r. 
—faul Whiteman. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


| The end of the Lent term was marked by three 
|important happenings, each of which reflected greatly to 
| the credit of the institution and its students. On March 24 
| the orchestral forces again proved their mettle when they 
played a thoroughly searching programme under Sir Henry 
| Wood, in Duke’s Hall. Both the Symphonies given—that 
of Haydn, No, 26, in D minor, and Mozart’s No. 25, in 
|G minor (K, 183)—demand neatness of execution rather 
than zest of youthful spirits, and the latter is as a rule the 
io equipment of a students’ orchestra. But Sir Henry 
|has evidently solved the secret of curbing even the 
| exuberance of the young, and the tone of the strings in the 

At the same 
| time it must be said that when occasion demanded he 
found ample response when spurring the enthusiasm. <A 
promising fiddler, Mr. Alfred Cave, gave a sympathetic 
the first movement of 
The Academy would seem to be 
unusually fertile in string players of more than average 
ability at the present moment. (Quite the most distinguished 
vocal performance was given by Mr. Glyndwr Jones, who 
sang Figaro’s aria, ‘Largo al factotum.’ This young man 
has a fine voice. 

On the following day the chamber concert was marked 
by some excellent concerted playing. Franck’s Quintet 
was astonishingly well done, the ensemble being beyond 
reproach and the slow movement played with real 
feeling and sympathetic tone. Another performance 
worthy of note was that of Brahms’s Trio in A minor, 
of which the second and third movements only were given. 
It is, perhaps, invidious to pick out one member of 
such a well-balanced trio, but Mr. John M. Richards’s 
‘cello-playing is worth underlining. 

The outstanding event of last term—or perhaps it may be 
said without undue exaggeration of any other term—was the 
performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion at Queen’s 


Hall, on March 31. This great work was given in its 
entirety-—-a feature in itself remarkable, and probably 
unique so far as London is concerned. The event 


is fully referred to on page 449. What the production 
owed to the patience and genius of Sir Henry Wood 


| is impossible to calculate, but he certainly achieved a 


tour de force. A fact that was hardly credible was 
that the performers were students. This enterprise, 
this great adventure—call it what you will—completely 
justified itself both as a musical occasion and a first-rate 
public attraction, two propositions often as wide apart as the 
poles. (ueen’s Hall was sold out days beforehand. The 
cause of music in England is not at such a low ebb as some 
dismal folk would have us believe. 

The following awards have been made: The Hubert 
Kiver Prize (violin) to Alfred Cave (London), John 
Hamilton being highly commended. The Sterndale 
Bennett Prize (pianoforte) to Freda Rich (London), Jessie 
Furze and Kathleen Dunn-Davies being highly commended. 
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The Philip L. Agnew Composition Prize to W. Ifor 
Jones (Merthyr Tydfil), Guirne Creith being commended. 
The Goldberg Prize (singing) to Arthur Fear (Blaina, Mon.). 
The Edward W. Nicholls Prize (pianoforte) to Margaret 
H. Grummitt (Anerley), Violet Lythgoe being very highly 
commended, and Bertha Ingart and Doris Hibbert 
commended. The Leonard G. Vallange Prize (violoncello) 
to Doris Vevers (Bristol), Joan Mulholland being highly 
commended, and Peers Coetmore Jones commended. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The Lent term came to an end on April 3, after a very 
successful session. The usual students’ concerts have been 
given, and charming novelty was added by the lectures 
given by Prof. Bridge on the now seldom-heard harpsichord. 
Miss Nellie Chaplin provided excellent demonstrations on 
the instrument which, it is interesting to know, was made 
in 1780. 

The orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall, and also the 
students’ concert at -Kolian Hall, attracted large and 
appreciative audiences. At the former MacDowell’s 
second Concerto was admirably played by Mr. W. Parry, a 
College scholar. 

The annual meeting of the Corporation was held on 
March 19, Mr. W. W. Cobbett presiding. Most satisfactory 
reports on the work of the College for the year ending 
December, 1925, were submitted. Dr. W. Creser was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the College Corporation, vice 
Dr. C. Vincent, retired. Sir Dan Godfrey and Mr. 
H. L. L. Howell were elected to the Corporation. 
Mr. Howell was also elected a Member of the Board. 

This season of the year sees the departure of the oversea 
examiners to the various spheres of work of Trinity College. 
The following are representing the College this year: 
Dr. C. Edgar Ford (Queensland, &c.); Mr. Adolph Mann 
(W. and S. Australia); Mr. Ronald Chamberlain (Canada 
and New Zealand) ;@Dr. J. E. Borland (New Zealand) ; 
Mr. G. F. Vincent and Dr. Mistowski (S. Africa); 
Mr. C. Egerton Lowe (Egypt, India, &c.) ; and Dr. E. F. 
Horner (Newfoundland). Dr. Borland has now joined 
the permanent examiners, and his long experience as 
Musical Adviser to the L.C.C. Education Committee will 
be very valuable. 

Two students, Messrs. 
Joseph G. Wardale Lane, 
First Examination for the 
the University of Durham. 

Successful distributions were held. at Harrogate, 
Watford, West Ham, Worcester, Walthamstow, Croydon, 
and Wellingborough, where representatives from 
College attended. 


Adrian W. Beecham and 
satisfied the examiners at the 
degree of Bachelor in Music at 


‘ENGLISH OPERA’ 

The Musical Association meeting, on March 9, listened 
to a paper on ‘English Opera,’ by Mr. Edward J. Dent. 
Unfortunately Mr. Dent was unable to get away from 
Germany, where he was superintending the production of 
Purcell’s ‘ Dido and ‘Eneas,’ at Miinster, and his paper was 
read by the Secretary. Mr. Dent said that the most ardent 
patriot could hardly contend that the history of English 
opera had been a glorious record, but it had, at least, been 
an intensely English record of amateurishness and ‘ muddling 
through somehow.’ Comparing it with that of contem- 
porary opera in Italy and France, what struck one at once 
was the tentative amateurishness of the English as contrasted 
with the slick professionalism of the Italians, and eventually 
of the French as well. It was just this amateurish and 
experimental quality about the English work which often 


made it far more interesting and far more valuable to us| a school ; 


moderns, as a source of stimulating ideas, than the work 
of the Italians and the French, who rapidly established a 
standard convention and a traditional professional routine. 

English opera began, it might be said, with the musical 
plays of Elizabethan choristers. Both these and the 
masque were amateur entertainments; the latter in 
particular played a large part in English life, being indeed 
the only form of English drama that did not suffer a 
temporary death during the Commonwealth. With the 
Restoration there began a new era. Theatres were 


the | 


| re-opened, but they were no longer the Shakespearean 


| theatres. Professionalism reappeared, but professionalism 
|did not want curious experiments by fumbling native 
amateurs. Our actor-managers might be very competent 


business men; they knew what the public wanted. In 
regard to music, however, they were amateurs—hardly even 
that, for they seldom had the amateur’s love of music 
and stil! less his desire to work out a problem, such as the 
co-ordination of music and drama on logical artistic 
principles. One isolated experiment stood out, in 1673, the 
‘Psyche’ of Shadwell and Locke. Shadwell may have 
been a poor dramatist, but he might have developed into a 
remarkably good operatic librettist. As with Shakespeare, 
music was for him the rainbow bridge between the natural 
| and the supernatural worlds. 

The next decade brought us to the tragic figure of Henry 
Purcell—tragic in that his marvellous genius and 
accomplishment never found the right scope for its full 
development. ‘ Dido and -Eneas’ was proof enough that 
| Purcell might in more fortunate surroundings have created 
a typically native opera that would have utterly eclipsed 
Lully and Scarlatti. It could hold an audience entranced 

| to-day without the alteration of a single note, without the 
addition of a single instrument. For concentrated 
characterization and passion there was no opera by any 
composer ancient or modern, to equal it. If we were 
ever to build up a standard repertory of English opera, it 
was obvious that ‘ Dido and A‘neas’ must be its foundation- 


}stone. Purcell’s other dramatic works, with all their 
beauty and power, could hardiy pass into a general 
|repertory. What could the modern English composer 


| learn from ‘Dido and ASneas’? Purcell’s flow of melody 
land his intensely personal style of harmony belonged 
hold them the 


useless to 


to the past. It was up to 

|modern composer as examples. What we could 
hold up to him was Purcell’s treatment of English 
words, We might see how the words took sense 


| from the music; the melodic line gave them force and 
| sometimes a quite unexpected point, passionate or witty, as 
|the case might be. And the modern composer might 
| profitably study Purcell’s recitatives. It was a common- 
| place to say that they were perfectly fitted to the declamation 
lof the English language. Attention should rather 
|drawn to their wonderful swiftness, to their concentrated 
force of expression, and to their positive melodic beauty. 
Purcell achieved his swiftness and his dramatic force not 
merely by the use of short notes corresponding to the short 
syllables of English; he achieved it by the fact that every 
recitative of his was a regular musical phrase, or indeed a 
|regular piece of music, quite apart from the words. 
Another lesson that we might learn from Purcell was that 
the composer’s main thought must be carried by the vocal 
| line. ‘ Dido and Zneas’ could stand that severest test of 
| any opera—performance by the voices alone without any 
| instrument whatever. 

| The 18th and 19th centuries had comparatively little to 
| contribute to our ideal repertory. ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ 
| would of course find a place in it, but its successors would 
| be of little use. The 19th century at least gave us three 
| operas which were in actual practice the basis of current 
| English opera—‘The Bohemian Girl,’ ‘ Maritana,’ and 
| ‘ The Lily of Killarney.’ Stay with us they must, whatever 
we might think ofthem. There was no getting over the 
| fact that they were brilliantly effective on the stage, and 
| that they were as British as it was possible for any opera 
to be. 

| Mr. Dent then went on to discuss a group of quite recent 
| operas. They were all different in character, but they 
i had yet enough in common to be classed together as 
and we might see in them good reason for 
| hoping that on the basis of that school future composers 
| might be able to develop a really copious and valuable 
| repertory of opera in an essentially British style. ‘The 
| Immortal Hour’ was the first English opera since the days 
of Balfe and Wallace which had taken a firm hold on the 
| public. The secret strength of the work lay simply in the 
| fact that Mr. Boughton’s real inspiration was almost always 
|carried by the vocal line. Secondly, the vocal music 
|}moved at the natural pace of spoken English, which 


| meant that the words came out clearly and intelligibly 


l ” 
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| 
ait on gg a a cov tec SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS: 
deniable sense of the stage. is inspiration was less ccw eran i 
full-blooded than Mr. Boughton’s, but he had a more A BUSY SESSION 
accomplished technique. People who could not enter into The Society of Women Musicians has had an unusually 
the beauty and dignity of ‘The Tempest’ must go to an | interesting series of meetings this spring, and large audiences 
opera-house in search of anything except opera itself. | have been attracted. The session opened with a couple of 
Opera, as a whole, was easily forgotten when singers, | lectures from Dr. W. A. Aikin on ‘The Science of 
painters, and conductors regarded it merely as an encase | Phonology as applied to Voice-Training’—a subject of 
for bringing their own selves into prominence. Such an | great interest to all musicians, and not only to singers. In 
opera as ‘The Tempest’ required every one concerned to| February, Mr. Terrick Williams spoke on ‘The National 
be concentrated on the work of art itself. Ethel Smyth’s ‘ The | Gallery from a Painter’s Point of View,’ with the object of 
Bo’sun’s Mate’ was an undoubted success. Dame Smyth | interesting musicians in another art besides their own. His 
was fortunate in being able to write her own librettos, for | lecture proved an alluring exposition of the treasures which 
this gave her music an exceptional directness and clarity | are the heritage of us all, and his enthusiasm for his subject 
of expression. Her one fault was that she sometimes | was revealed in many illuminating suggestions. 
allowed inspiration to run away with her; even! In March the President, Miss Fanny Davies, entertained 
she had her’ sentimental moments. Her danger | the Society with a splendid programme of pianoforte music, 
was that when she sentimentalized she lapsed, as Mr. | the audience on this occasion having to be accommodated on 
Boughton did, from the pace and rhythm of normal English. | every available inch of landings and staircases in addition 
The moment this happened, the words were drawn out and | to the concert-room. 
became difficult to follow ; the music took ona character | The concluding meeting was arranged by the Chamber 
which reminded us of some other, some slower-speaking | Music Section, which gave a programme of string music 
nationality. | under the conductorship of Misses Dorothy Erhart and 
: : : | Eveline Fife, assisted by junior conductors. Miss Christine 
It was perhaps fortunate that * Hugh the Drover’ had} Chajmers was the pianist in a Bach Concerto, and Miss 
not been what might be called a roaring success, though it | Swbil Scanes sang a Mozart Aria with orchestral accom- 
was steadily winning’ its way. If it had ‘caught on | paniment. 
at once we should have been flooded with imitation folk- | Details of membership can be obtained from Miss Rachel 
song operas—and folk-song was not every British composer’s | Fell, Society of Women Musicians, 74, Grosvenor Street 
natural language. From a dramatic point of view this | London. W.1. P 
folk-song style had its advantages and its drawbacks. It at 
once created an atmosphere, which was valuable. But it | 
also lowered the emotional temperature. A folk-song | 
ballad might tell a tale of passion, but it was a narrative, | 
| 











London Concerts 


KITESH ” 





not drama. And so it seemed that the folk-song style in 
this opera set everything in a romantic distance, but 
rémoved it from actuality—the sense of which was one of Why ‘ Kitesh’ has never before reaghed the British public 
the first essentials of alldrama. © Hugh the Drover’ gave | i, a puzzle. Probably because Sir et Beecham went 
us not passion, but wistful remembrance. The work had, | out of business before his activities overtook it. 

however, technical qualities which were of great interest. |  « Kitesh’ is very good Rimsky-Korsakov, perhaps as good 
he music was always rightly related to the words ; it | 4¢ the popular “Golden Cockerel,’ and, like that, full of 
moved at the Bnglish pace, and that was the secret of tS | sood tunes, varied rhythms, and brilliant orchestration. 
emotional force. | Like that, too, in effective dramatic qualities—but, of 
| course, not like that in humour—for the subject of ‘ Kitesh’ 
| is a quasi-sacred subject, and beyond a scene which (like 
that scene in ‘Hugh the Drover’) gives us the noise of 


What one noticed about all these operas was that 
they had had a sort of qualified success when pro- 
duced at the Royal College of Music, at Glastonbury, | ‘ , 

the fair, offers no opportunity for fun. 


or sometimes at the ‘Old Vic.,’ but that as soon as they ae > * “ ‘ “are Ya veifal ? 
had been taken up by a professional company of established 5 Kitesh is sometimes called the Russian Parsifal. 
reputation, they seemed to have missed fire. When we | Peopl > will make these comparisons, but they usually have 
came to see the works performed under conditions | little force. There Is a valley in Yorkshire which Is often 
which ought to make for success we were surprised to find advertised as “the Switzerland of England. _Nidderdale 1S 
ourselves wishing we were back at Lambeth, South indeed delightful, but it isn’t Switzerland ; it is something 
Kensington, or Somerset. The reason was simple enough. simpler and less majestic. There 1s about as much 
A new school of English opera was at last arising ; but resemblance between *Kitesh’ and ‘ Parsifal’ as between 
it required a new school of English opera singers. These Nidderdale and Grindelwald; or, to compare in a some- 
new singers had got to be intelligent and well educated what different way, between a Russian peasant and a 
from a literary as well as from a musical point of view. German professor, both of whom are capable of being in 
They must be people who could speak English properly, as love, getting drunk, and feeling devotional, whilst doing 
well as sing it. The crisis would be acute if a national opera all these things in very different ways. : 
house was established with the idea that certain tenants It is the directness and simplicity of * Kitesh that charm. 
Which type of | Everything in it is fresh, unlaborious, _and unaffected. 
singer was to predominate there? On that depended the | There is a sort of leading motive system in * Kitesh’ as in 
system of vocal education at our music schools. ‘Parsifal,’ but it is much less systematically worked. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s eloquence is a plain and convincing 
What was the quality that made an opera English ?| statement, where Wagner’s is a thoroughly developed 
The answer to this riddle was very much simpler than | argument. 
might be imagined. An English opera was one that Rimsky seems to return to the same musical theme when 
was composed to an English libretto. That was all. | he returns to the same thought because it is the easy and 
It must be a good libretto, written in real literary English, | natural thing todo. In Act I the heroine is in her native 
which an educated composer could take a pride in setting | forest, and he gives a very happy picture of her state of 
to music. As to the music, it did not matter in what style| mind by a sort of ‘Forest Murmurs’ (not so 
it was so long as it fitted the libretto properly. It was not | accomplished, perhaps, as Wagner’s in * Siegfried,’ but very 
of any use to write sham folk-song stuff, or ‘Old English,’ | effective in producing the ‘atmosphere’ that is desired). 


were quite ready to move in at once. 





or to choose an exclusively English subject for the plot. | In Act 4, Scene 1, she is again in a forest, and again the 
The result might be an English opera of sorts, but not by 

any means necessarily a good opera. The essential 
condition was that English words should be properly set 
to music. If a composer did not know how to do that, he 
must go back to Purcell and study him until he did. 


‘Forest Murmurs’ are heard. 

In Act 1, in her first innocent happiness, the heroine 
calls the birds around her to be fed; in Act 4, Scene 1, 
in her happiness (now renewed after much tribulation) she 
does so again. Naturally then flute, clarinet, and piccolo 
suggest her feathered friends on both pages of the score. 
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— —_ 
When the composer has once found the appropriate | articulate) opera-singers use a language with which we are 
music for a situation he considers it still appropriate if the | acquainted, would have become tedious if carried out at 
situation recurs. full length. We think we heard ‘ Kitesh’ a month ago. 
inusually There is, of course, in ‘Kitesh’ something closer to the | Not so! We heard probably less than two-thirds of 
udiences Wagnerian leading motive system than that—e.g., the little | *Kitesh.’ Yet, musically and dramatically, the passages 
ouple of scrap of tune which might be called the ‘ Happy Kitesh’ | sung dovetailed so neatly that we were unaware of the 
ience of motive, which, in the time of the city’s troubles is differently | omissions. 
bject of harmonized and becomes what one may then call the| And, now, when shall we hear ‘ Kitesh’ again? Not 
ers. In ‘Sorrowful Kitese’ motive, and then, when happiness | two-thirds of ‘ Kitesh,’ but ‘ Kitesh’ complete? Not the 
National returns, becomes again the ‘Happy Kitesh’ motive. But/ music of ‘ Kitesh,’ but ‘ Kitesh’ with all its colour and 
object of though Rimsky-Korsakov often uses representative themes | movement? We would like to see ‘Kitesh’ as well as 
ni. His in this way, he does not actually weave his score out of |hear ‘ Kitesh’—of course, with Albert Coates again at 
»s which them. They have a dramatic significance, as have|the desk. Presumably our first chance is in the Covent 
s subject Wagner’s leading motives, but the manner of their employ- | Garden season of 1927.‘ The Invisible City of Kitesh,’ 
ment does not constitute a composing device with him as | the title-page calls it. But it needn’t for ever remain gute 
ertained with Wagner. His manner of treatment of the themes | so invisible. = se 
e music, that come to him is very able, but it is not at all technically 
lated on sophisticated. | 
addition Amongst the superficial resemblances of ‘ Kitesh’ and | THE R.A.M. AND THE “ST. MATTHEW” PASSION 
*Parsifal’ are the use of much bell music and a sacred| On the Wednesday before Easter the students of the 
yham ber meal—very slightly sacramental, however, in ‘ Kitesh,’ and| Royal Academy of Music gave a performance of the ] 
z music maintained on the peasant-legend level of naivety by the | ‘St. Matthew’ Passion in its entirety at Queen’s Hall. This 
art and heroine’s scattering of crumbs to the birds. Much more | may not have been an unprecedented event, though it was 
hristine evident common ground is found in the element of | certainly unusual, but it was a memorable and noteworthy ' 
d= Miss pageantry and ceremonial which appears strongly in both | occasion, for two different reasons. In the first place it j 
accom- ‘Kitesh’ and ‘ Parsifal,’ and in the large and important use | revealed the perfect proportions of the Passion, as a work of 
made of the chorus. ; |art. Forthe first few times of hearing, many who only 
Rachel The chorus singing on March 30, by the way, was| know the ordinary abbreviated version grow weary of the { 
Street, excellent. It was firm, rhythmic, generally well in tune, | long-continued high-pitched recitative, and find two hours i 
(even in unaccompanied passages), and, indeed, a good deal | too long for continuous attention to disjointed music. But ; 
better than we generally get either at Covent Garden or from | by a paradox of art three hours and twenty minutes 
cae: the B.B.C. (The trainer was Mr. Stanford Robinson, and | became shorter than two hours, and the interval of an 
if he can maintain something like that level at his 2LO}| hour between the two parts seemed almost too generous, | 
Sunday evening services, we shall be grateful to him.) | though perhaps it was no longer than the sermon of Bach’s 
The vocal soloists were, some of them at any rate, really| own day. Narrative and commentary and drama and { 
astonishingly good. It is unthinkable that now we have | description fit together into a perfectly balanced whole, and 
) public in this country at last made the acquaintance of the bass | every detail falls into place. This illumination of detail } 
m went Mosjoukin (Burundai and King Yury), and that very | constitutes the second claim of this performance to notice, j 
dramatic tenor, Pozemkovsky (the drunkard Grisha), we | and as the work offers endless scope for varied treatment, , 
is good should entirely lose sight of them. The director of the | not only in interpretation, but in general lay-out and even 
full of official Covent Garden ‘season’ was prominent in the in instrumentation, a few of Sir Henry Wood’s points are 
ration. middle box of the horseshoe, and he, surely, has taken | worth recording—for, with a very few exceptions, they were 
nut, of his notes. The other men, Kaidanov, Caravia, and Popov, | brilliantly successful. Expression was always vivid: the f 
<itesh’ were also very good. The women would have been more so |'string cadences to the recitatives were always very slow, } 
h (like had they not suffered from the distressing and prevalent | very soft and tender; many numbers, especially the short j 
oise of ailment of ¢remolo. There is, I gather, this excuse for| choruses like ‘Lord, is it I?’ were begun quietly, but ‘ 
Madame Smirnova (the heroine, Fevronia), that she had| underwent a continuous crescendo; similarly a_ huge 
sifal.’ rushed post-haste from her place on the Brussels opera stage | crescendo was made in the accompaniment of Jesus’s i 
y have to her place on the Covent Garden stage, and had hardly | recitative, ‘Drink ye all of it’ (No. 17). In the chorus, 
; often had time to get her breath back before she began to sing to | ‘O tell us, thou Christ,’ sibilants have rarely been used 
dale is us. (Incidentally, she was, I learn, on the Brussels stage | with greater spite, while in the sublime little chorus, 
ething again the very next evening, when, presumably, her breath | ‘Truly, this was the Son of God,’ there was an effect of 
much would flow still less steadily.) It was curious to find | dazzling glory. The chorales were treated in every possible 
tween how much less her /remolo distressed us as the evening | way—with full accompaniment, with organ accompaniment, ' 
some- wore on, but Fevronia’s music is some of the best in| unaccompanied, and as a solo quartet. In the matter of H 
and a the opera, always charmingly melodic and touchingly, | accompaniment there were at least six each of flutes, oboes, } 
ing in though simply, emotional, and presumably the singer’s| and bassoons, which added to the sonorousness of the } 
doing interpretative qualities were sufficiently notable to dull} total tone, and gave what must have been the blend 
our ears at length to her technical defect—the defect | and effect intended by Bach, although the actual j 
harm. most hated (as hundreds of letters have told me) by the|scale of performance was bigger. The continuo was { 
ected. 3ritish Broadcasting public. Other singers were Marie | played on the organ throughout, and no_ pianoforte 
-asin § Davidova (Otrok) and the English Gwen Knight and] or harpsichord was used. Some legitimate effects of 
orked. §— May Hemsley (Angel Birds of Paradise). | colour were obtained by strengthening the déasso continuo, 
incing For the whole production we have most to thank, I here with a bassoon, here with a contrabass /isztca/o, here 
loped § gather, two individuals—Captain Lewis, of the B.B.C., | with the G string of two violins, here with the interjection 
whose organization of the whole big venture (in which of chords on the organ (e.g., in the ‘ Thunder and lightning’ 
when he was, of course, aided by a host of colleagues) was | chorus), and in the last chorus, where Bach makes strings ) 
y and almost perfect, and Albert Coates, whose enormously | and wind play together, Sir Henry distributed the work 
native successful performance of the work at Barcelona (where he | between them. The addition of an Alberti bass on 
ate of is to repeat it next year) suggested its performance here. | the violoncello to the accompaniment of No. 40 was not an 
t so Coates was suffering from the then fashionable influenza ; improvement, but there was no case where this kind of 
t very one might almost say he got out of bed to conduct. Yet | editing went beyond the legitimate—not to say necessary— 
ired). he carried everything through in a fashion that showed not | expansion of Bach’s score. There was a full complement 
in the only the most thorough knowledge of the score, but the | of four obsolete oboes in addition to the six orchestral 
most thorough sympathy. | oboes. Da cafo arias were sung in full, except that the 
roine In passing from this compliment, let me add another. singer went straight to the opening of the voice-part without 
ne I, The score had to be cut, for a broadcast concert per- | waiting for the repetition of the opening symphony. Part 
1) she formance in Russian, denying both the gratification of the | of No. 50 (the duet for two Priests) was transposed after 
ccolo eye and that detailed knowledge of what is proceeding | No. 51. Otherwise the work was sung straight through as 
e. which we get from opera-listening when our (invariably | it stands in the score, 
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The solo parts were distributed among a large number of 
students, the part of the Evangelist, for instance, being 
divided among three tenors, of whom Mr. Eric Greene was 
far the best singer in the whole company of soloists, who, 
it must be confessed, were not quite equal to the big 
demands made of them. Miss Eileen Pilcher, a contralto, 


came nearest to Mr. Greene in comprehension of what is | Mr. 


needed in Bach. 
never flagged. There was some professional help in the 
orchestra, but not enough to rob the students of the high | 
praise they deserve. 
musical experience to be treasured, and it must have | 
given the greatest satisfaction to Sir Henry, who had | 
thought out every detail, and supervised its execution, right | 
down to the tuning of every individual stringed instrument. | 
We hope it will not remain unique, but that every year | 
London will have the opportunity of learning the full stature | 


of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. F. H. | 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 


It is idle to complain, as several have complained, that | 
one concert of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir is very much | 
like another. The Londoner goes to (ueen’s Hall on a 
Saturday in April (this year it was a week after Easter) to | 
hear the choir, and to hear this choir is an experience, even | 
if listening to a choral arrangement of ‘Scots wha hae’ is, | 
per se, not worth the walk up Langham Place. The part of | 
us that appreciates Byrd and Bach and Stanford and Elgar | 
may measure up the amount of real choral music that 
occurs in an Orpheus programme, and weigh it against the 
Celtic allusions ; never mind, the other part that responds | 
to lovely tone and brightens to pretty tricks of choralism is | 
getting full measure. Tricks, not trickery; the hundred | 
and one accomplishments of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir 
are legitimate properties of the human voice multiplied. 
We rarely hear them practised, and we ought to be glad of 
the privilege when it comes. Among them is a faculty 
for grading the tone in minute degrees anywhere between 
mp and pp, and a way of attending closely to the minor 
facts of rhythm. All this would pass for nothing, of 
course, if the whole choir were not drilled, or born, to sing 
with complete unity. It is the exactness all through the 
body of tone that gives life to this choir’s singing, and the 
kind of music that makes the best use of it is neither broad 
nor loud. Mr. Roberton is therefore a good showman 
when he gives a preference to music in which the effects are 
small, picturesque, and manifold. His London audience 
has learnt to appreciate the Orpheus for what it gives as 
well as for what it is, and the spectacle of Queen’s Hall 
being crowded to the last seat on both the afternoon and 
evening of April 10, was the proof of a very good pudding. 





THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY 

One could listen to the Glasgow choir without jealousy, 
for only a few days had passed since the pride of the 
Londoner had been stimulated by one of his own choirs. 
The Oriana Madrigal Society and the Bach Cantata Club— 
neither of them, happily, restricted by its title—conspired 
on March 29 to give a memorable performance of the 
B minor Mass at Queen’s Hall. Nobody doubted that a 
choir brought up on madrigal singing, with all the 
independence and self-reliance that it teaches, would be 
able to deal with any other style of contrapuntal writing ; 
and as for firmness, the Oriana is sixty, seventy, or eighty 
strong, and can provide enough singers—half a dozen will 
do, if they have good voices and initiative—to give 
security to every part. In fact, it was proved in the 
course of the performance that clear, unhesitating defini- 
tion of a vocal part was better to be obtained from 
the tip-top few than from the not-quite-so-tip-top many, 
e.g., Mr. Kennedy Scott’s own Philharmonic Choir. In 
the choruses that demand an extra firm grip of every part, 
such as the ‘Gloria,’ the ‘Cum sancto spiritu,’ and the 
‘ Patrem omnipotentem,’ the Oriana Choir made the texture 
of the part-writing clearer than we have known it at 
any Queen’s Hall performance of recent years. This was 
very satisfactory, but it might have been expected from 
the precedents of the Oriana Choir. What we had not 
calculated was the strength of the choir. The ‘ Gratias 





| is an opera in all but name). 


l 

Agimus’ and ‘Sanctus’ had all the tonal power that we 
are accustomed to in choirs of double the size—either that, 
or the ear adjusted itself and received the same range of 
impressions. In the quieter choruses the choir sang with 
good effect, but it did not so much excel. Miss Dorothy 
Silk, Miss Lilian Berger, Mr. John Adams, and 
Stuart Robinson were the soloists, Mr. Gerald 





The choir sang very well indeed, and | Cooper was at the harpsichord, and Dr. Harold Darke at 


the organ. 
Mr. Kennedy Scott, why did you leave out the first 


The performance as a whole was a| chorus of the ‘ Credo’ ? 
I M. 


HANDEL’S *‘ SEMELE’ 

The Harold Brooke Choir had at its second concert 
(April 22, at the Bishopsgate Institute) improved out of 
recognition. It is a choir of thirty-six—all singers, no 
passengers. What is there that such a choir cannot do? 
Thirty-six struck us that night as an ideal number for 
Handel. 

The programme was an abridged version of ‘Semele.’ 
The recent Cambridge stage performance rescued this 
charming work from neglect. At the Bishopsgate concert 
we missed the pleasure for the eye, but the singing was 
better than at Cambridge. Handel wrote for good singers 
—indeed, contemplated no others. The excellence of the 
soloists at Mr. Brooke’s performance was, then, a great part 
of the success, ‘and all to the good was the degree to 
which they realised they were singing an opera (‘Semele’ 
This degree could have 
been enhanced. Mr. Clifford Lathlean, for instance, told 
of the rape of Semele by the celestial eagle with all the 
stolidity of the oratorio bass too long inured to miracles. 
And all four soloists sang their recitatives far too slowly. 
The musical significance of most of the recitatives proves 
that Handel meant no time to be wasted on them. Our one 
remaining reproach is that the strings had evidently not 
been enough rehearsed to be familiar with the conductor’s 
beat, and there was frequent haziness in their playing— 
contrasting with the perfect assurance of the choir. 

Miss Elsie Suddaby sang as Semele. Her ‘O sleep’ 


was a full success. She is a musician and an artist. 
Brilliant were the runs in ‘No, no, I'll take no less.’ 


Her fault was to incur harshness and hardness sometimes 
when in quest of brilliance. The contralto, Miss Cathcart 
Lynn, was a deeply pleasing singer. Her tone was pure 
and even, and she could rise to a fine dramatic expression. 
Mr. Edward Leer sang as Jupiter (tenor). His ‘ Where’er 
you walk ’ lacked elegance and sportiveness. But the voice 
was big, and there is here no doubt a coming singer of 
importance. Mr. W. H. Reed led the strings, and Mr. 
Gerald Cooper played the harpsichord. Cc 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The concert on April 17 was by way of being an 
‘overflow’ from the all-Bach concert given a few weeks 
earlier. There was again a large audience, which obviously 
enjoyed a programme that a few years ago would have been 
deemed quixotic—all six ‘ Brandenburg’ Concertos, with the 
A minor Violin Concerto interpolated midway. On paper 
the scheme threatened monotony, but actually it revealed 
the astonishing amount of variety achieved in form, mood, 
colour scheme, grouping of soloists, &c. Miss Fanny 
Davies and Miss Jelly d’Aranyi were the soloists. G. 


SOME PIANISTS OF THE MONTH 

At Mr. Ronald Chamberlain’s recital at olian Hall, 
one wished that he might have brought back from 
Australasia some of its sunlight, spaciousness, and freedom. 
Though his technique was adequate for the purpose, there 
was not enough character in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. I11, 
or in Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, to sustain interest 
or create a definite musical impression. In the shorter 
works of his programme—Scriabin Preludes and Studies 
—Mr. Chamberlain was at his best, which can be very 
good ; but in the larger works whole passages were played 
as by one reading at sight without real observation—the 
music inevitably becoming ‘ flat, stale, unprofitable.’ 
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M. Niedzielski made a first appearance in London at 
Grotrian Hall. In opening his programme with Schumann’s 
Arabesque, he revealed delicacy of touch and expression. 
Some Chopin Etudes which followed were played with 
brilliance, but showed a too great love of speed—essential 
notes in the Study in C, in particular, being inaudible. 
The Polonaise in A flat was too fast and furious to be 
telling. His programme was more varied than skilfully 
mixed—like a salad with too much trace of onion. The 
following sequence speaks for itself: ‘La Cathédrale 
Engloutie,’ ‘General Lavine,’ ‘Cakewalk’ (Debussy), 
‘In the Temple of Memphis’ (Scott), Four Humoresques 
(Jarnach), Cortége and Polish National Dance 
(Marczewski). 


Among the pianists heard recently two stand out as 
artists of distinction—M. Borovsky (mentioned in last 
month’s article), who has the breadth and simplicity of 
great art, and that apparent spontaneity which results 
from severe study and hard work (his last recital takes 
place on May 5); and M. Nicolas Orloff, who well 
deserved his enthusiastic reception at Wigmore Hall. A 
master of his craft, there was character and charm in all 
the music he elected to play. Beautiful handling was 
conspicuous in a piece played as an encore—the Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte—simple, dignified, rhythmical, vital. 
We emphasise this, as many lesser pianists seem so inclined 
to play tricks with such straightforward old music. 
M. Orloff made an impressive and sensitive opening with 
Franck’s fine Prelude and Fugue in B minor. One 
enjoyed afresh the romantic and vigorous Etudes 
Symphoniques of Schumann, in spite of having already 
listened to many attempts at their interpretation this year. 
It is to be hoped that M. Orloff will not develop a 
tendency to virtuosity at the cost of his art. 








Mr. Frank Merrick, who is a pianist of mature experience, 
displayed the courage of his convictfons by arranging an 
entirely modern programme for the first of two recitals at 
olian Hall. He had also selected for time a spring 
Saturday afternoon. One wondered whether either choice 
of time or works was wise, after a prolonged absence from 
London! The Bax Sonatain F sharp minor—an agglomera- 
tion of various unco-ordinated impressions—was well played. 
The want of coherence in this work left one prepared to 
welcome the final chord— strangely enough, quite a traditional 
one—before its actual arrival. ‘ Ruralia Hungarica,’ by 
Ernst Dohnanyi, followed. Mr. Merrick,though musicianly, 


unusual armoury of singing arts and graces, would proclaim 
him their ideal. 

Miss Louise Marshall, who sang at Wigmore Hall, has 
attained a studied rather than a natural utterance. She 
began most interestingly, and, so long as the music dealt 
with impersonal qualities, the singer’s voice nicely shaped 
itself to match their needs. But when the phrases developed 
dramatically, there was no corresponding driving-power or 
expansion of tone. All the composers represented on her 
programme found a common denominator in the singer’s 
style. This lack of native impulse, allied with so many 
delightful effects of a ripened technique (wisely-judged 
pianissimos, soaring high notes, and so on), made for 
certain incongruities of performance. I could not help the 
feeling that it was Miss Marshall’s teacher who was really 
giving the recital, or, at any rate, that he (or she) was still 
too largely influencing the performer’s ways, whereas Miss 
Marshall could be quite confidently recommended to trust her 
own wings. Perhaps now the trial flight is over, she will. 

For one of her temporary final appearances, Elena 
Gerhardt chose to sing—along with some little-known 
Brahms—Schumann’s ‘Frauenliebe und Leben.’ In a 
way the cycle suited the singer, but to hear Schumann, 
Chamisso, and Gerhardt conjoining in a fatuous kind of 
hero-worship was to realise something of what the poet 
meant when he spoke of roses dying in aromatic pain. 
In some things, Madame Gerhardt is still in the first rank 
of Lieder singers, but she is not exactly a students’ model, 
for more than ever has she lost touch with a controlling 
apparatus of which she never was complete mistress. She 
is where she is by sheer force of instinct and musicianly 
intelligence, gifts which in her case quite transcend faulty 
technical considerations. Madame Gerhardt is a law unto 


herself. 
A New Zealand baritone, Kynaston Franks, gave a 
recital at AZolian Hall. He had the chief excuse for a 


singer—a good voice, and he managed to make his words 
good without losing tone. But one felt that his mental 
survey was not sufficiently ranging to give us an equal 
interest in everything he sang, and his voice is not yet used 
with any formed or characteristic art. Here and there his 
high notes broke harshly into the listener’s pleasure. Mr. 
Franks showed, however, that he could at times correct 
the natural heaviness of his voice by floating a string of soft 
tones, and that he could also find effective employment for 


his mezza-voce. H. J. K 


It was good to see Mr. John Coates back home after his 
travels. We are glad that America should have a chance 
to know of the best that England can do in the way of song ; 





too frequently produces and prolongs a loud, lifeless, 
and inelastic tone. D’A, 
SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 


Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone, must certainly be 
numbered among the few great all-round singers of to-day. 
He had already shown us how finely he fitted an operatic 
frame. (His ‘ Rigoletto,’ at Covent Garden, comes readily 
to mind.) But Mr. Schwarz, cuffed and spatted, and 
wearing his own face, proved himself no less an artist on 
this day than when he had stalked the stage in motley. 
He was, in fact, more successful in songs by Strauss and 
Brahms than in those old operatic war-horses the * Prologue’ 
and ‘ Eri tu,’ both of which missed fire at this performance. 
The intensity and breadth of vision which had characterised 
his singing of the ‘Cortigiani’ in Rigoletto were simply 
not there. It was as though he said to himself: 
‘Remember where you are. Shut off the “‘ great to swell” 
and stick to the diapasons.” And in the result he far 
overdid the repression. 

But in Strauss’s ‘Traum durch die Dammerung’ he 
exemplified the art and effect of effortless singing. It was 
full of finely-scored points. Brahms’s ‘ Feldeinsamkeit’ 
was another of his successes. It would be difficult to pick 
holes in the man’s technique, and so careful is he in the 
use of his voice, that there seems no likelihood of its ever 
becoming threadbare. And yet, did he wholly satisfy the 
listener? Those who, regardless of place and time, look 
for astonishing effects and thrilling high notes, would find 
him wanting. But those who appreciate a consistent 
outflow of beautiful tone, an unforced expression, and an 








suspected, our older masters with their flowing phrases, 


we are still more glad that Transatlantic lures have not 
persuaded him to abandon us. Whoever else migrates, we 
cannot spare John Coates. 

At his recital at Chenil Galleries, Chelsea, on March 22, 
the programme consisted of Shakespearean songs each 


in an old and in a_ new setting alternatively. We 
heard true English truly sung—rather a_ rarity—and 
we decided that this can be done only by a_ singer 
who is also an actor. Mr. Coates need never have 


troubled to sing. He would surely have had a roaring 
success simply as an actor. But happily he does 
sing. And if we can shut our ears for a moment to the 
general interpretation, and listen only to the vocal tech- 
nician, there is ample matter for admiration. It is a 
lesson to hear a man who can sing a verse of Morley’s ‘It 
was a lover and his lass’ in two breaths. Then, on the 
other side of his art—that is, vital, poetic interpretation— 
such a performance as his ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind’ 
(Quilter) was an admonition to all dull, plodding singers, 
and a reminder to an audience how interesting singing can 
and ought to be. 

Byrd, Arne, and Linley were some of the older 
composers, and Parry, Balfour Gardiner and A. R. Cripps 
were among the latter-day song-writers in the programme. 
But there was really no great break of style. English 
musicians have been setting Shakespeare to music con- 


tinuously for more than three hundred years, and all these 
songs illustrate a steady tradition and natural development. 


Mr. the whole rather preferred, so one 


Coates on 
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‘Full fathom five,’ by R. Johnson (1612), has a charm 
which three centuries have not dimmed. A. R. Cripps’s 
*O Mistress Mine’ was sung with just enough sly humour 
to raise it above the sentimental. Mr. Gerald Moore was 
the pianist of the evening. H. Oo. Cc. 


We regret that owing to the illness of a contributor 
several important London concerts are omitted. 





Competition Festival Record 


The Executive of the Wiltshire Festival has 
shown notable enterprise in arranging a ‘Festival 
Summer School in Music,’ to be held at King’s 
House, The Close, Salisbury, from August 23 to 28. 
The Director will be Mr. Herbert Wiseman, who 
will lecture during the morning session on School 
Singing, Choral Work, Preparation for School 
Concerts, Musical Festivals, and Sight-Reading. 
The afternoons will be given upto recreation and 
excursions, and a concert will be arranged for each 
evening. The fees are moderate. Readers who wish 
for full particulars should write to Miss E. M. Hill, 
County Education Office, Trowbridge. 

LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, CENTRAL HALL WESTMINSTER 

The twenty-first anniversary Festival was held on 
March 8 to 20. With choirs and individual entries from all 
parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, this is fast becoming 
Even Ireland sent candidates, and 
were also represented, the latter 
providing a first-prize vocalist. Mere numbers are valueless 
without an ever-improving standard, but, with a total 
number of 4,550 entries, which included 160 choirs, and 
more than 12,000 performers, keen competition produced a 
higher standpoint than ever reached before. Provincial 
Festivals certainly attract greater public interest, but it is 
equally certain that London holds the record for the number 
of persons competing. 

Cosmopolitan in character, all the choral and many solo 
classes are Here, London cheerfully admits 
provincial equality, and in many cases, marked superiority. 
Excellent object-lessons were frequently given by country 


a semi-national event. 


France and America 


‘open events.’ 


competitors, and there is no doubt that the secret of success 
of this Festival lies in the fact that it invites and welcomes 
provincials to compete and win prizes, thereby assisting the 
promoters to attain their educational ideals. 

Twenty-seven well-known London adjudicators were 
engaged to perform the onerous task of judging a hundred 
and sixty-seven classes. This, in itself, constitutes a record, 
and on several occasions competitions were being held in 
five or six halls simultaneously, at Central and Caxton 
Halls, Westminster. 

The management deserves encomiums for compressing a 
Festival of such magnitude into twelve days’ competitions, 
and the smooth working is a further tribute to efficiency. 
Mr. T. Lester Jones, who, with Dr. Madeley Richardson, 
called together the first meeting in 1905, is still hon. 
secretary, a position he has held from the beginning. 

The following are a few of the more important results : 
Choral Societies—Newport (Mon.) Musical Society (Mr. 
D. Brinley Williams) ; Smaller choirs—Beckenham Singers 
(Mr. Frank Whitaker); Ladies’ choirs—Manx Choir (Mr. 
Noah Moore); Men’s choirs—Sheffield Railway Clerks 
(Mr. A, Butler) ; Church and Chapel choirs—Queen’s Road 
Wesleyan, Watford (Mr. Wallis Bandy); Equal - voice 
choirs—Wycombe High School, Girls (Miss K. Murphy) ; 
Girl Guides—13th Camberwell (Miss E. M. Leaney); 
String orchestras— Miss Ethel Loder’s ¢ Irchestra, Finchley ; 
“Home music makers’—Alan, Irene, Mavis, Olive, and 
Bernard Richards, Croydon. 


ELIZABETHAN FesTIVAL (LONDON).—At this Festival 
(March 19 and 20) there was an abundance of distinguished 


music and musicians to be heard and seen, a bare sufficiency | 


of faithful choirs giving their best, and no public. One 
wonders how much longer the hon. secretary, Mr. Alan 
May, will continue his uphill fight to make this Festival 


worthy of the city in which it is held. 
the choirs that won the first places: Large Choirs 
(secular) — Coventry Co - Operative Festival Choir 
(Mr. Alexander Edwards) ; Smaller Choirs (secular)—York 
Musical Society (Mr. J. L. Slater) ; Smaller Choirs (sacred) 
—York Musical Society; Female-Voice Choirs—Enfield 
Ladies’ Choir (Miss Ethel Woods); Male-Voice Choirs— 
High Wycombe Orpheus (Mr. W. Bromage - Smith); 
School Choirs — Enfield County School for Girls 
(Miss Ethel Woods). 


The following were 


AYRSHIRE, — This year’s Festival—the tenth (March 
24-27 )—was notable for the very high standard of the choral 
singing. The entriesin this section were not large, however, 
though the total for the Festival as a whole showed an 
increase. The chief choral events resulted as follows : 
Male-Voice Choirs B—Carrick (Mr. Matthew Morton) ; C— 
Saltcoats Y.M.C.A. (Mr. Byrce Campbell) ; Mixed-Voice 
Challenge Class—Ayr Burgh (Mr. F. Ely) ; Church Choirs 
Portland U.F., Troon (Mr. F. Ely); Female- Voice 
Challenge Class—Lyric Choir, Kilmarnock (Mr. R. C. 
McCrone). It is worth noting that Mr. F. Ely, of Troon, 
made no fewer than twelve appearances as choral conductor 
during the closing day, accumulating eight firsts! Audiences 
were large, and the Festival was well carried out in every 
way. 


BoGNOR. — The West Sussex Choral 
initiated by the Duchess of Norfolk in 1913, are now 
an established and popular institution. This year 
(March 17-19) forty-seven adult and thirty-seven school 
choirs entered—in each case an improvement in numbers 
and in standard. The chief successes were won by 
Portsmouth Elizabethan and Bach Society, Arundel Choral 
Society, Chichester Bishop Otter Cottage (female voices), 
and Petworth Choral Society. In the open class for 
mixed voices the ‘ own-choice ’ pieces of the four competing 
choirs were ‘ All creatures now are merry-minded’ (Benet), 
‘Lullaby’ (Byrd), ‘Come, welcome death’ (Bach), and 
‘This worlde’s joy’ (Bax). 


Competitions, 


CAMBRIDGE. — The second Cambridgeshire Festival 
(March 18, 20, and 27) was an undoubted success, and the 
Festival may be said to have passed out of the tentative 
stage. The competitions were on the whole well supported 
by the choirs of the county, and the culminating point was 
the performance of ‘The Revenge,’ under Dr. Rootham, 
by the massed voices of sixteen village choirs. The 
children’s day, on March 27, went off well. 


Leirn Hit_.—Although the area from which choirs are 
admitted is confined to a radius of ten miles around Dorking, 
this Festival continues to make a name for itself among the 
musical events that get into the papers. This it does by 
making concerts the chief end of the proceedings, and 
by bringing in a distinguished personnel to help them 
along. This year there were four concerts (April 13-16), 
at three of which massed choirs took part. Works that 
were played for the competitors and all to hear included the 
Bach E major Violin Concerto, the * Unfinished ’ Symphony, 
Delius’s ‘Cuckoo in Spring,’ Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite, 
and Vaughan Williams’s ‘Charterhouse’ Suite; and 
advantage was taken of Miss Jelly d’Aranyi’s presence to 
give the first performance of Vaughan Williams’s ‘ The 
Lark Ascending,’ for violin and orchestra. 


MOUNTAIN AsH.—On Easter Monday the annual 
Eisteddfod was held at the Grand Pavilion, when twelve 
thousand people attended. The adjudicators were 
Mr. W. J. Watkins, Mr. Hughson, and Mr. Emlyn 
Thomas. 


PLYMOUTH.—With its ninety classes and something like 
a thousand entries this Festival now runs to eight busy days 
(March 18-26). The remarks of the adjudicators in their 
various departments seemed to show that an all-round 
improvement was taking place in the ranks of competitors. 
It was deplored, however, that the support given to the 
school choir competitions did not represent the full resources 
of the district. 
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PONTEFRACT.—This is a well-organized standard country 
Festival that has brought the music of the neighbourhood up 
to a certain pitch, and now maintains it there. The entries 
for this year (March 24-27) were slightly more numerous 
than last year. Remarkable sight-reading was a feature 
of the Festival, and the children from Kippax were again 
prominent in this test of musical ability. One of the 
awards for pianoforte playing went to a boy of twelve, who 
has amassed a dozen first prizes in the last few months ; 
and there was a chorister of seventy-eight in the ranks of 


the Monk Fryston Choral Society, which took first place in | 


every class for which it was eligible. 

WINCHESTER.—The Winchester and County Musical 
Festival is one of those events that employ competitions as 
the best means of getting local musical people together, and 
make them take part in concerts—both as performers and 
as listeners—as the best employment when they are together. 
The Festival has expanded greatly from its beginnings in 
1921, when twenty-two choirs came in. This year there 
were seventy choirs, and the Festival 
whole week (March 15-20). Concerts, usually choral 
and orchestral, were given daily. The 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult, Dr. George Dyson, and Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent; among the players and singers were Miss 
Helen Henschel, Mr. Norman Stone, Mr. Leon Goossens, 
and Mr. Arnold Goldsborough; and the music included 


Handel’s first Concerto Grosso, choruses from ‘Judas 


Maccabeeus,’ Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, part of ‘The | 
Creation,’ ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ Bach’s fifth ‘ Brandenburg’ | 


Concerto, and Mozart’s * Requiem.’ 


Other Festivals of more than a days’ duration were: 
South-East London (Bermondsey Central Hall), March 
15-20; Portsmouth Welfare Association, March 15-19; 


Tynedale (Hexham), March 19 and 20 ; Dove and Churnet | 


Valleys (Derby), March 19 and 20; North Lincs (Brigg), 
March 23 and 24; North Staffs Royal Infirmary (Hanley), 
March 25-27; 
Teesdale (Barnard Castle), March 26 and 27 ; Hampstead 
and Hendon, April 8-10; Stinchcombe Hill, April 14 and 


15; West Lindsey (Gainsborough), April 14 and 15; Mary | 


Wakefield (Kendal), April 14-16; 
15-17; North Northants (Oundle), 
Barnsley, April 16 and 17. 


IRELAND 


Berkhampsted, April 
April 16 


DERRY.—The fifth Derry Feis (not to be confounded | 
with the Londonderry Feis), which opened on April 7 and | 


closed on April 11, was a marked success. Particularly 
gratifying was the rally of schools. The adjudicators 
were Dr. G. H. P. Hewson, Col. Fritz Brase, 
Mr. P. Delaney. 

DuBLIN.—The Father Mathew Feis opened on Easter 
Sunday in the Father Mathew Hall, Church Street. This 
event, though embracing such competitions as_ Irish 
elocution, art, drama, industries, dancing, costume, Xc., 
makes a good show also in vocal and instrumental music. 
It is worth noting that only indifferent support was forth- 
coming for the Irish language and Irish singing. Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara gave much valued help as adjudicator in the vocal 
items. There was no award for the Gore Cup, as the 
standard was low, but that for the FitzGerald Cup showed 
a great improvement. Miss Julia Gray won the McCullough 
Cup outright, for the best sight-reading of pianoforte 
accompaniment, The Feis concluded on April 12, 

PORTADOWN Feis opened on April 12. The adjudi- 
cators were Mr. Stanley Roper, Mr. Herbert Wiseman, 
and Miss Elsie Fogerty. The entries numbered four 
hundred and seventy-two, being an increase of fifty-two, as 
compared with last year. 

SLIGO.—Quite gratifying was the success of this year’s 
Feis. The entries totalled five hundred and seventy- 
three—a record. Much prominence was given to the 
Irish language and Irish music. There was but one 
entry for the school choir competition, and one for the 
children’s choir event. Mrs. Glynn (Dublin) won the 
Denis O’Sullivan Memorial Prize, among ten competitors, 
and also the Stanford Memorial Cup. Dr. Annie 
Patterson, Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill, and Mr. R. H. Wilson 


were the adjudicators. 


occupied a | 


conductors were | 


Wansbeck (Morpeth), March 26 and 27 ;/| 


and 173} 


and | 


Music in the Provinces 


BATTLE.—‘ Elijah’ was performed for the first time here 
on Good Friday. The choir, under Mr. Sheehan-Dare, was 
formed of the Battle and St. Leonard’s Choral Societies. 


BIRMINGHAM AND Disrrict.—The last of the series of 
eight symphony concerts given by the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra took place on March 24. The outstanding feature 
was the performance of the Delius Double Concerto by the 
| Misses May and Beatrice Harrison, whose playing proved 
| equal in every way to the demands of the music, and made 

the performance a memorable one. The lovely, wandering 
beauty of the work, and more especially the nobility of the 
| last movement, were realised to the full. Both players drew 
| beautiful tone from their instruments, and a perfect balance 
was obtained. Bach’s * 





2 


jrandenburg’ Concerto No. 3 was 
also given, and the concert concluded with a _ repeat 
performance of Béla Bartok’s ‘Dance Suite.” —— On 
| March 21, Mr. Adrian C. Boult conducted the last Sunday 
concert of the season. On this occasion Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia 
|in Aulis’ Overture received a beautiful interpretation. 
Beethoven’s A major Symphony and two Delius pieces, 
‘On hearing the first cuckoo in spring’ and ‘Summer 
night on the river,’ were included in the programme.—— 
Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. Gordon Bryan were the 
principal soloists at a concert given by the City of Bir- 
mingham Choir on March 28. They played Franck’s Sonata 
| for violin and pianoforte, but the performance was marred 
| by the omission of the third movement. In another com- 
poser’s work such a compression may not have mattered, but 
| Franck’s music depends for many of its effects on the cyclic 
| form, and if one movement is relegated the whole balance 
of the scheme is upset. The Choir sang, among other 
|items, Elgar’s ‘O wild west wind’ and Cornelius’s 
| ‘The surrender of the soul to the Everlasting Love.’—— 
The Festival Choral Society gave a performance of 
| Mozart’s Mass in C minor on March 23. Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Dorothy Moulton, Mr. Steuart Wilson, 
and Mr. Stewart Robertson were the soloists. Mr. Adrian 
C. Boult conducted. ——The Leicester Orchestra wound up 
its season’s activities with a symphony concert on March 25. 
| Mr. Albert Sammons was the soloist, and played Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto. The Orchestra has suffered some 
| financial losses during recent years, and unless further 
| support is forthcoming it is feared this season will have been 
its las.——Mr. G. D. Cunningham, the City organist, 
completed his series of Winter organ recitals on April 14. 
| Several transcriptions of well-known works, the G minor 
Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, and the E major Choral of 
| Franck, were included in the programme.——Mr. Appleby 
Matthews’s annual Bach Festival, which was held during 
| Holy Week, opened with a lecture by Mr. Rutland 
| Boughton on Bach. Mr. Boughton is an enthusiast for 
| Bach’s music, and all who heard him speak must have 
} 
| 


caught some inspiration from his fervour. Three members 
of the Dolmetsch family attended the Festival on the 
second day, and played on their old instruments to an 
interested and even reverential audience. Probably some 
of this deference was awakened by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch’s patriarchal appearance. Mrs. Mabel Dolmetsch 
took part with her son Rudolf in music for viola da 
gamba and harpsichord, and Mr. Dolmetsch played the 
violin and clavichord. One of the delights of the concert 
was Mr. Rudolph Dolmetsch’s playing of the ‘ Italian’ 
Concerto on the harpsichord. The third day brought a 
performance of the ‘St. John’ Passion, with Mr, Charles 
Hedges singing the music of the Evangelist very beautifully. 
Those who see only dullness in Bach surely had cause to 
revise their opinion when, on the fourth day of the Festival, 
a jolly instrumental concert was given at the Midland 
Institute. Mr. Leon Goossens played the oboe in the 
little orchestra, and also contributed some with 
Mr. Matthews at the pianoforte. Mr. Paul Beard was 
heard to great advantage in the A minor Violin Concerto, 
and Miss Marjorie Wilks took the pianoforte part in the 


solos 


F minor Pianoforte Concerto. Mr. Matthews was the 
pianist in the A major Pianoforte Concerto, and 
Dr. Gordon Anderson took charge of the orchestra. The 
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little-known B flat ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto received its 
first performance at Birmingham on this occasion, The 
usual performance of the ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion was given 
on Good Friday. Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Helen Anderton, 
Dr. Tom Goodey, Mr. Charles Hedges, and Mr, Hamilton 
Harris were the soloists. Mr. Appleby Matthews 
conducted all the performances. 

BouRNEMOUTH. — The Musical Festival (noticed in 
another column) did not lead to any slackening of musical 
interests either before or afterwards, the regular series of 
symphony concerts being continued as usual, Glazounov’s 
sixth Symphony was played on March 29.——Sir Dan 
Godfrey had the Municipal Choir under his baton on 
March 17, when the first performance at Bournemouth of 
‘King Olaf’ was given at the Winter Gardens.——The 
Dolmetsch family gave a concert of ancient instrumental 


music at Holy Trinity Parish Hall a few days before 
Easter. 
BRADFORD.—At the last subscription concert, Sir 


Hamilton Harty conducted the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society and the Hallé Orchestra in his cantata, * The Mystic 
Trumpeter.’ . These continued next | 
season in spite of the closing of St. George’s Hall. 

Bristo..—The _ thirty-seven-year-old Choral Society, | 
under Mr. George Riseley, is steadily adding Bach to its | 
repertory. Last year it was the B minor Mass ; this year | 
it was the ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion, of which a well-prepared | 
performance was given on March 20,——‘ The Kingdom’ 
was heard for the first time at Bristol on March 27. The 
Bristol Philharmonic Society sympathetic _ per- 
formance under Mr. Arnold Barter. 


concerts are to be 


gave a 


BuXxtToON.— The Buxton Philharmonic Society gave the 
most notable concert of its career on March 17. This was 
a performance of ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ for which the 
resources of the choir were almost completely adequate. 
Mr. G. H. Lockett conducted. 

CoLCHESTER.—The three principal works performed by 
the Musical Society, under Mr. W. F. Kingdon, on 
March 25, were Elgar’s ‘The Banner of St. George,’ 
Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet,’ and Parry’s * Blest Pair of 
Sirens.’ 


DAVENTRY.—That music exists here apart from 5XX 
was shown on March 23, when the Daventry Choral Society 
gave an excellent performance of *A Tale of Old Japan,’ 
under Mrs. E. A. Turll. 

DERBY.—Parry’s ‘Job’ was performed for the first time 
at Derby on April 7, under Dr. Coward. The singing of 
he Derby Choral Union was admirable in the oratorio and 
a the ‘Sea’ Symphony, which Dr. Vaughan Williams 
himself conducted, 

DONCASTER. —Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ was sung by the 
Musical Society, under Mr. H. A. Bennett, on March 18, 
with full orchestral accompaniment. 

EASTBOURNE.—The Y.M.C.A. Choral Society, which 
was formed in the autumn of last year, recently made its 
first appearance in a performance of ‘King Olaf’ at the 
Winter Gardens and did credit to the training it has 
received under Dr. W. A. Hall. 

FAVERSHAM.—A varied programme given on April 14 
by the Faversham Institute Philharmonic Society, under 
Mr. W. J. Keech, included Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ 
and the two Psalms of Holst. 

GLOUCESTER. —Sir Herbert Brewer conducted the Choral 
Society on March 25 in an expressive performance of * The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ at the Shire Hall. The programme 
also included the Fiva/e of Brahms’s first Symphony and 
Dr. Charles Wood’s eight-part motet, ‘Glory and Honour.’ 


Hvu..t.—Glazounov’s fourth Symphony was played under 
Sir Henry Wood, at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
on April 8, 


KENDAL.—The Choral Society celebrated its diamond 
jubilee on March 27, and surpassed all its previous 
achievements with a performance of Vaughan Williams’s 
*Sea’ Symphony. An admirable interpretation of the 
vocal and orchestral score was given under Mr. J. Smallwood 
Winder. Parry’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ was among 
the smaller works in the programme. 





LeEeps.—Under Dr. Moody the New Choral Society was 
joined by the Symphony Society of amateur players on 
March 17 in an out-of-the-way programme. This included 
Purcell’s five-part ‘Jehovah quam multi sunt hostes,’ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Why rage fiercely the heathen?’ and 
‘Sing to the Lord,’ and Fletcher’s ‘ Witches’ Carnival.’ 
The Symphony Society, conducted by Mr. Harold 
Mason, played Stanford’s ‘Suite of Ancient Dances’ and a 
Haydn Symphony on March 21, An arrangement by 
Vaughan Williams and Arnold Foster of Bach’s ‘Giant’ 
Fugue was played by the Edward Maude Orchestra as part 
of a novel programme on March 27. 

LIVERPOOL.—Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was sung by the 
Liverpool Welsh Choral Union on March 27, under Mr. 
Hopkin Evans.——The Philharmonic Choir brought its 
season to an end with a performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion, under Mr, Adrian C. Boult. 

[We regret that our Manchester representative is unable 
to send notes this month—Ep1Tor. } 

MANSFIELD.—The British Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
invaded Mansfield recently, and played Parry’s * English’ 
Suite and Mozart’s E flat Symphony, under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent. 

MARLBOROUGH.—Bach’s ‘ God so loved the world’ has 
been sung at Dauntsey School, under Mr. J. A. Davison. 
——The Bach Choir of the Marlborough Choral and 
Orchestral Society has given four performances in the town 
of Bach’s ‘ St. John’ Passion, under Mr. Francis Hill, and 
one at Pewsey. Choir, orchestra, and soloists were all 











drawn from local sources.——The Wessex String Quartet 
has given Beethoven programmes at West Lavington and 
Marlborough. 


NEWCASTLE. —Edgar Bainton’s new choral work, 
‘The Dancing Seal,’ was produced by Armstrong College 
Choral and Orchestral Societies, and the same programme 
included Holst’s ‘Ode to a Grecian Urn.’——Newcastle 
Oriana Choir, under Mr. Arthur Milner, gave a madrigalian 
and modern programme on March 24.——The B minor 
Mass was given by the Bach Choir, under Dr. Whittaker, 
on March 27. 

Newport, I.0.W.—-The Borough of Newport Philhar- 
monic Society gave a performance of Dvorak’s * At the Foot 
of the Cross,’ at the Grand Theatre, on Good Friday. Mr. 
H. W. Stubbington conducted. 

NorrinGHAM.—Mr. Allen Gill conducted the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on March 24, in Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ and 
Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ Excellent performances were 
given of both works. 

OxXsHOrTT. The OQOxshott Choral Society, recently 
brought into being, sang ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ at 
its first concert. Mr. J. Cornelius Hooker conducted. 

SANDOWN.—Selections from * Judas Maccabeeus’ formed 
the bulk of the programme given by the Sandown Choral 
Society on March 24, under Mr. E. A. English. 

SHEFFIELD.—The long-expected Jubilee celebration of 
Dr. Henry Coward and the Sheffield Musical Union was 
held with the greatest success on March 25. A programme 
of ‘Old Memories’ was drawn from works that had been 
conspicuous in Dr. Coward’s fifty years’ association with the 
choir. Among the composers represented were Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Rossini, and Sullivan, each 
with a chorus from an oratorio or cantata. 

SrockTon.—‘A Tale of Old Japan’ was performed on 
March 18, by the Choral Society, as part of a successful 
concert, under Mr. Wilmot Webster. 

TAUNTON.—The reputation of the Choral Society was 
advanced by a creditable performance of ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius ’ on Sunday, March 21, given under the direction 
of Mr. Reginald Ward. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. — The Orchestral Society played 
Franck’s Symphony on March 15, under Mr. T. E. Clarke. 
——Mr. Joseph Lewis conducted an impressive performance 
of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ by the Musical Society on 
March 17. 

WorcESTER.—The principal events of late March were a 
performance of ‘Israel in Egypt’ by the Festival Choral 
Society, and the playing of Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations by 
the Orchestral Society a few days later. Both concerts 
were conducted by Sir Ivor Atkins. 
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BOURNEMOUTH FESTIVAL 

It was a shorter, more compact, and in some respects less 
ambitious programme that Sir Dan Godfrey had arranged 
for the Municipal Festival, which, for the fifth year in 
succession, was held at Bournemouth at Easter. But four 
Symphonies in four days, and other music ranging from 
madrigals to community singing, with the visit of a whole 
Round Table of musical knights, provided more than enough 
excuse for anyone who was tempted to snatch a holiday on 
the South Coast. The Symphonies weve an interesting 
assortment : Sibelius’s No. 1, Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London,’ 
Elgar’s No. 1, and Beethoven’s No. 5; and they reflect the 
general policy pursued by the Bournemouth musical 
authorities—viz., a foundation of the classics, with a super- | 
structure of odd, out-of-the-way things like the Sibelius, 
with frequent opportunities for the hearing of native | 





works. The Sibelius is grey, rather bleak, but forceful 
music, and, in spite of inequalities, is well worth occa- 
sional hearing. The Elgar did not come off very 


well, although the composer was conducting ; its outward 
splendour had a distinctly hollow ring. The ‘London’ 
Symphony is one of the Bournemouth Orchestra’s show 
pieces, in spite of a disparity between the number of the 
strings and the rest of the orchestra for a work of these dimen- 
sions. The best playing of the whole Festival was put into 
it. A curious misunderstanding was established between 
the orchestra and Sir Henry Wood when he came down ta 
conduct a programme of Bach, Wagner, and some modern 
trifles. The fact that the rehearsal was held some days 
before the performance hardly seems enough to account for 
the band’s reluctance to interpret music in a manner 
different from routine—a reluctance which led to bewilder- 
ment, missed leads, and panic. Of actual novelties there 
was only one, a fragment called ‘Money Musk,’ by the 
American, Leo Sowerby. This was a pleasing country 
dance tune, piquantly, yet not too luridly, treated. It 
should be a useful acquisition to an orchestra which has a 
repertory rich in light music yet always requiring renovation. 
The visitors to the Festival were Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
who conducted, with a vigour and zest that were a joy to 
behold, his own Violin Concerto, of which Miss Isolde 
Menges played the solo part; Mr. Holst, Dame Ethel 
Smyth, Sir Herbert Brewer, and Mr. Maurice Besly, who 
all conducted various short works of their own ; the English 
Singers, who took one whole concert ; and last but not 


|German Lieder and modern English song ; 





‘Cockaigne’ Overture, Bantock’s tone-poem, * Dante 
and Beatrice’ (conducted by the composer), and Prof. 
Tovey’s own scholarly and dignified Symphony in D.—— 
Prof. Tovey’s Sunday concerts comprised a Reid Orchestra 
evening with the Schubert C major Symphony, the 
‘ Hebrides ’ Overture, and Mozart’s D minor Concerto (Miss 
Mary Grierson, pianoforte) ; a violin and pianoforte recital 
of works by Beethoven, Brahms, and Vivaldi, played by 
Adila Fachiri and Prof. Tovey; a ‘cello and pianoforte 
recital of Sonatas by Bach, Brahms, Boccherini, and 
Réntgen, played by Mr. Bernard Beers and Prof. Tovey ; 
a vocal and pianoforte recital by Mr. George Parker and 
Prof. Tovey, the vocal items covering a wide range of 
a pianoforte 
recital by Prof. Tovey of large works by Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Schumann; and an _ interesting mixed 
programme which included a Mozart Violin Concerto, a 
Mozart Concerto for two pianofortes, a Horn Concertino 
by Weber, and arias by Bach and Gluck.——The series of 
five Reid historical concerts, given by Prof. Tovey at the 
University, included a number of classical String Quartets, 
‘Three Rhapsodies’ by George Dyson, for string quartet, 
Dohnanyi’s second Quintet for strings and pianoforte, 
Spohr’s Double Quartet, Op. 87, Mendelssohn’s Octet, 
Op. 20, and the Bach D minor Concerto for cembalo and 


strings. ——The Edinburgh Bach Society (Mr. Douglas 
Dickson) performed the cantata, ‘ Aus tiefer Noth,’ 
the Motet, ‘Jesu, meine Freude,’ and other items.—— 


Mi. R. De La Haye’s Select Choir, a welcome newcomer, 
gave a specially interesting programme, which included 
Emest Walker’s ballad, ‘A Hymn to Dionysius,’ Holst’s 
Old English ballad, ‘ King Estmere,’ and the Bach cantata, 
* My spirit was in heaviness.’ The Edinburgh Amateur 
Orchestral Society (Mr. Ralph T. Langdon) made a fair 
appearance in Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ Symphony and several 
shorter pieces, but gave some unhappy moments in the 
Schumann Pianoforte Concerto.——The most ambitious 
effort of the St. Andrew Amateur Orchestral Society 
(Mr. De La Haye) at its forty-second annual concert was 
an orchestral arrangement of a Bach (‘48’) Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor.——The most substantial item at the 
thirty-ninth annual concert of the Leith Amateur 
Orchestral Society (Mr. W, Gilchrist Cochrane) was a 
Haydn Symphony.——The orchestra (a hundred strong) 
of the Edinburgh Highland Reel and Strathspey Society 
(Mr. Ian C. Menzies) gave its forty-fifth annual concert. 





least, Sir Edward Elgar, who directed a complete pro- 
gramme of his own works, including, besides the A flat 
Symphony, the * Cockaigne’ Overture and the Violoncello 
Concerto, with Miss Harrison as soloist. The attendances 
were considerably larger than at previous Festivals, anc 
it is satisfactory to record that a musical success has not 
meant in this instance a financial failure. 


Music in Scotland 


ALva.—At its annual concert the Hillfoots Choral 
Society, conducted by Dr. A. F. Barnes, sang Parry’s 
*Blest Pair of Sirens,’ ‘King Harold,’ a quite un- 
interesting work by Cunningham Woods, and some 
part-songs. 

BATHGATE.—Bathgate Choral Union sang Brahms’s 
‘Requiem.’ At the close, the conductor, Mr. Hugh 
Somerville, was presented with a testimonial on the 


occasion of his retirement after thirty years’ service. 


DuNDEE.—Dundee Choral Union (Mr. Charles M. 
Cowe) sang Elgar’s ‘Caractacus’ and Parry’s * Blest 
Pair of Sirens.”——Dundee Operatic Society (Mr. D. A. 
Christie) accomplished the unusual feat of presenting 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ and somebody else’s ‘The Geisha’ 
on alternate evenings in one week. 

EDINBURGH.—The Edinburgh Reid Orchestra played 
Schubert’s big C major Symphony and the Elgar Violin 
Concerto (with Mr, Albert Sammons as soloist); joined 


forces with the Edinburgh Choral Union in a performance 
‘Requiem’; and wound up its season with 
which 


of the Brahms 


an ll-British programme included _Elgar’s 





, | remarkably 








——An interesting event was the visit of the L. & N.E. 
| Railway Society’s massed male-voice choir of three 
|hundred and orchestra of a hundred, which made a 
good appearance under the baton of Col. 
Johnson Galloway, a conspicuous feature being the quality 
of the wind instruments. ——At the annual pupils’ concert 


of the Edinburgh Choral Union, selections from ‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus’ and part-songs were sung, Mr. Archibald 
Russell directing.——The Leith Choral Society (Mr. 


Christie Jupp) presented Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast,’ Elgar’s ‘ Bavarian Highlands’ Suite, &c. 
——Mr. Godfrey’s Choir sang Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens’ and part-songs by Elgar, Stanford, and others. 
Owing to the great preponderance of women in the 
choir, the part-songs for female voices were much the most 
successful.——-The Edinburgh Catholic Choral Society 
(Mr. W. B. Moodie) sang Haydn’s ‘Imperial’ Mass and 
some lesser but interesting works. ——Mr. James Moodie’s 
Choir of seventy voices gave a concert of madrigals and 
part-songs.——St. Serf’s Musical Association (Mr. Paterson 
Lamb) sang Haydn’s ‘ Spring’ and Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig 
Crohoore,’——The Edinburgh Society of Organists arranged 
a charity performance of ‘ The Messiah’ with a combined 
choir of three hundred. The Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral 
Society assisted, and Mr. T. H. Collinson conducted.—— 
Mrs. Kennedy Fraser gave one of her distinguished recitals 
of Hebridean song, and demonstrated the inexhaustibility 
of her treasury by presenting thirteen new songs in a 
programme of twenty-four items. Miss Beatrice Parker gave 
a vocal recital, and Miss Joyce Warrack and Miss Kathleen 
Cooper combined in a vocal and pianoforte recital. 
GLASGOW. — An _ impressive performance of the 
“St. Matthew’ Passion was given by the Glasgow Bach 
Society in Glasgow Cathedral, with a double choir of 
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eighty voices and a double orchestra of forty players. 
me. Be 
part of the Narrator with distinction, and Mr. Francis 
Harford, London, that of Jesus, with moving fervour 
but frequent insecurity of intonation. The choir sang the 
Jew choruses with dramatic verve and the more reflective 
numbers with fine expressiveness. 
directed with quiet but firm authority by Mr. J. Michael 
Diack, who founded the Glasgow Bach Choir twenty years 


ago and, having decided to retire, was now making his last | 
ration Tramways Choir (Mr. Wilfred Phillips), the Western 


appearance as conductor. At the annual meeting of the 
Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union it was reported that 
the Scottish Orchestra had played at sixty concerts during 
the season, 
consisted of thirteen Tuesday concerts (two choral and 
eleven orchestral), sixteen popular concerts (one choral, one 
choro-orchestral, and fourteen orchestral), and the New 
Year’s Day ‘ Messiah’ performance. Seven concerts had 
been given under the xgis of the Glasgow Municipality, 
three popular and four for school children. 
Orchestra had fulfilled thirteen engagements at Edinburgh, 
two at Aberdeen, two at Dundee, and one each at Alloa, 
Dunfermline, Falkirk, Helensburgh, Paisley, and Perth. 
The Guarantee Fund amounted to £4,303, and the season 
had resulted in a loss of £769, entailing a call of 3s. 6d. 
per £ on the guarantors. At Edinburgh, Messrs. Paterson, 
having experienced a substantial loss for several seasons 
back on the Scottish Orchestra concerts promoted there by 
them, had appealed for and secured from the Edinburgh 
public for next season’s concerts a Guarantee Fund of 
£2,000, It was announced that M. Vaclav Talich had 
been engaged as sole conductor of the Scottish Orchestra for 
next season, and would conduct all the Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and other concerts. Glasgow University Choral Society 
(Mr. A. M. Henderson) gave a concert of 16th-century 
madrigals, motets, and modern part-songs. The most 
interesting item historically in a varied programme was 
Haydn’s little-known motet, ‘Insanz et vane cure.’— 

The Glasgow Y.M.C.A. Choir chose for its closing concert 
Mendelssohn’s * Elijah,’ of which a good performance was 
secured by its experienced conductor, Mr. Hugh Hunter. 
Wellington Church Choir chose ‘ Elijah’ for its annual | 
oratorio performance. Mr. M’Innes Beaton conducted for 
Mr. Fred Turner, who was at the organ.——Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch, assisted by his wife and his son Rudolph, 
gave a charming recital of old-time music to the 
members of the British Music Society, and added greatly | 
to the entertainment of the audience by his piquant and | 
provocative criticisms of things old and new.——Mr. M.-D. 
Calvocoressi lectured to the same Society on ‘ Moussorgsky,’ 
Miss Amy Samuel (vocalist) and Mr. John 
Horner (pianoforte) supplying the _ illustrations. —— 
Mr. Erik Chisholm, a young Glasgow pianist and composer, 
gave a pianoforte recital under the auspices of the Russo- 
Scottish Society, and later played solos at the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir concerts. Mr. Chisholm’s gifts are as yet 
rather undisciplined, and in particular his own composi- 
tions invited most of the heavy criticism meted out to 
them by the press. The attractive programme of a 
chamber concert given by the Glasgow Bach Society 
included the Orchestral Suite in D major, two Trio- 
Concertos in D major and A minor respectively, for flute, 
violin, pianoforte, and strings, two Chorale - Preludes 
arranged for string quartet by Harry Hodge, and a Byrd | 
Fantasia for string sextet. The soloists were Miss Bessie | 
Spence (violin), Mr. Alfred Halstead (flute), and Mr. Philip 
Halstead (pianoforte). The duties of conductor were 
shared by, Mr. J. Michael Diack and Mr. H. F. Bisset.— 

The most attractive item at the second concert of the | 
Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society (Mr. Peebles Conn) | 
was the Handel-Hamilton Harty ‘Water Music’ Suite. 
Mr. David F. M’Callum, a brilliant young West of 
Scotland violinist, essayed the Mozart D major Concerto 
with success, and Miss Nellie Gordon sang Handel’s 
*Lusinghe pil care’ and a Dowling air with fluency and 
good style. The Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave its annual 
*“March’ concert in St. Andrew’s Hall on four successive 
evenings, and gave also concerts at Perth, Falkirk, Dundee 
(two), Edinburgh (two), Aberdeen, Brechin, Blairgowrie, 
and London (two). ——The Glasgow Philharmonic Orchestra 


The performance was | 


The Glasgow concerts under the Union had | 


The Scottish | 


of fifty players, conducted by Mr. F. O. Sheard, presented 


Pickering, Aberystwyth, sang the exacting | at its thirteenth annual concert Haydn’s ‘Clock’ Symphony, 


and works by Beethoven, Mozart, and others. —— At 
Glasgow University, Mr. Percy Gordon, musical critic of the 
Glasgow Herald, gave four illustrated lectures on ‘ Expression 
in Music,’ under the auspices of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. ——Choral concerts were given by the William 
Morris Choir (Mr. James B. Houston), the St. George 
Co-operative Choir (Mr. William Wilson), the Glasgow 
Lyric Choir (Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield), the Glasgow Corpo- 
Union (Mr. A. M. Ross), the 


Choral Ingram Choir 


|(Mr. William Nisbet), and Mr. Thorpe Davie’s Choir. 


-Miss Ruth Skene, a young Glasgow soprano, gave an 
interesting recital of songs ranging from Bach to Kennedy 
Fraser.——The outstanding feature of the Glasgow Grand 
Opera Society’s performance of Gounod’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ (conductor, Mr. Hutton Malcolm) at King’s 
Theatre was the original and artistic staging contrived by the 
producer, Mr. Parry Gunn.——Three Glasgow musicians, 
Miss Helen Gillespie (vocalist), Miss Helen Young (violin), 
and Miss Nellie Justice (pianoforte), combined forces in a 
vocal and instrumental recital ——De Groot and the Savoy 
Orpheans visited Glasgow and Edinburgh. How far they 
call for reference in these notes may be left to the reader ; 
the audiences were large, and were obviously unfamiliar 
ewith their surroundings. 

GREENOCK.—The programme of the annual concert of 
the Greenock Orchestral Society (Mr. Peebles Conn) 
included Schubert’s Symphony No. 4, Beethoven’s 
* Coriolanus’ Overture, and lighter items. 


HELENSBURGH.—At the fourth and last Helensburgh 
Subscription concert the Hungarian String Quartet made 
its first public appearance in Scotland, playing Quartets by 
Mozart and Tchaikovsky, and, with Mr. Wilfrid Senior 
(now happily recovered from serious illness) as pianist, the 
Franck (uintet. 

KELSO.—Kelso Choral Union sang Handel’s 
Maccabeus,’ Mrs. J. F. Brown conducting. 


* Judas 


KILWINNING.—At the last of the Kilwinning Subscription 


|concerts the Rosé String Quartet, from Vienna, played 


Quartets by Haydn and Cherubini, and were joined by 
Miss Ailie Cullen as pianist in the Schumann (uintet. 
Miss Nan Donaldson, Perth, sang acceptably a number of 
Lieder. 

KIRKCALDY.—Kirkcaldy Musical Society sang Elgar’s 
*Caractacus,’ Mr. Charles M. Cowe, Dundee, conducting. 
At the close, Mr. Cowe, who has long been one of 
Scotland’s outstanding choral conductors, was presented 
with a case of silver and a cheque on retiring after twenty- 
five years’ service with the Society. 

Choral Union, well handled by 


PAISLEY.—Paisley 


| Dr. W. Rigby, gave a performance of Elgar’s * King Olaf.’ 


STIRLING. Stirling Choral Society celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary with a performance of ‘ Elijah’ which probably 
eclipsed anything in its previous history. The choir sang 
with confidence and expressiveness, the fullness and quality 
of tone (particularly in the soprano section) were satisfying, 
the accompaniments were excellently played by a first-class 


| string orchestra from Glasgow, supported with organ, and 


the whole performance was conspicuously well controlled 
and directed by Mr. H. G. Barrett, Glasgow, who has been 
remarkably successful in revivifying the Society. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics will hold a 
Summer Vacation Course (men and women) at Westfield 


| College, Kidderpore Avenue, Hampstead, from August 3-14. 


Full particulars from the Director, L.S.D.E., 23, Store 


| Street, W.C.1. 


Dr. Eaglefield Hull’s ‘Modern Harmony’ is shortly to 
be published in a German edition by the Verlagsanstalt 
Deutscher Ténkunstler, translated by Gertrude Hartmann. 

A new organ was dedicated at Bethel United Methodist 
Church, Bradford, on March 20, Mr. Charles Stott giving 
the opening recital. 
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Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—On March 18, the hundred and ninety- 
eighth concert was held at the College Hall, when 
Mr. Charles Draper (clarinet) and Mr. Paul Draper 
(bassoon) were soloists. The last-named played ‘Scherzo’ 
(Weisenborn), Mr. C. Draper being heard in ‘Concertino’ 
(Weber). Schubert’s Octet in F, Op. 166, for strings, wood- 
wind, and horn, was also given. A group of songs by 
Ravel, sung by Miss Katie Griffiths, and the first move- 
ment from the same composer’s Pianoforte Trio—played by 
Mr. Charles Clements (pianoforte), Mr. Kenneth Harding 
{violin), and Mr. Ronald Harding (’cello)—were included 
in the programme. 


CarpiFF.—At the University College chamber concert, 
on March 20, the College Trio played Hine’s ‘Suite des 
Chants Bretons.? The vocalist was Jessie Taylor, and 
W. H. Foxall was the violinist. On Good Friday the 





Cardiff Musical Society gave a performance of Brahms’s | 


> at Park Hall, assisted by the Cardiff B.B.C. 


* Requiem 
conductorship of Mr. Warwick 


Orchestra, 
Braithwaite. 


under the 


CARMARTHEN.—On March 17, at Water Street Chapel, | 


a performance was given of * St. Paul,’ Mr. D, Tawe Jones 
conducting. ——The boys of Queen Elizabeth Schools gave 
a performance of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ on March 206, 
Mr. E. Williams and Mr. J. Evans shared the conducting. 


MERTHYR.—At the Miners’ Hall, on March 25, a 
performance of the ‘Gipsy Queen’ was given by Ainon 
Choral Society, Mr. H. J. Oats conducting. 


Newrort. — The Choral Society performed 
‘The Kingdom,’ on March 25, under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur E. Sims. This was the first time that the 
oratorio had been heard at Newport. Everything was 


done to make the occasion worthy of the music. The| 


choir knew the work thoroughly, and the score was in the 


hands of professionals from the chief orchestras of London. | 


The soloists were Miss Ida Cooper, Miss Rose Myrtil, 
Mr. Frank Titterton, and Mr. Frederick Woodhouse. 


TONYPANDY. — On March 18 the 
(Cong.) Church Choir gave a performance of 
Hymn of Praise’ and ‘The Revenge.’ The artists were 
Miss Flook, Miss Helen Williams, and Mr. Walter Glynne. 
Mr, Rees Jones conducted, and Mr. David Jones presided 
at the organ. 

TREDEGAR.—On March 16, at the Workmen’s Hall, a 
performance was given of Dr. Parry’s ‘Blodwen.’ The 
principals were Mesdames E. M. Lewis, L. Owen, B. W. 


Morgan, Messrs. Harry Lewis, James Evans, and James | 


Edwards. Mr. J. D. Evans conducted, and Madame S$. G. 
Davies was producer. 

WREXHAM.—At the Drill Hall, on March 13, the 
Philharmonic Society gave Sullivan’s ‘The Golden 
Legend,’ Dr. Hopkin Evans conducting. The principals 
were Mesdames Rosa Alba and Edith Rudall, Mr. John 
Adams and Mr. Harold Williams. Mr. F. Pullein was 
accompanist, and the orchestra was under the leadership of 
Mr. W. Whittaker. 


Music in Jreland 





BELFAST.—At the last concert of the Philharmonic 
Society’s season, on March 19, at Ulster Hall, the programme 
contained Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ and ‘ Enigma’ Variations, 
both works being admirably interpreted by the choir and 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. Godfrey Brown. 
The soloists were Miss Stiles-Allen, Mr. Tudor Davies, 
and Mr. Harold Williams. Mr. J. H. MacBratney was the 
accompanist. It is gratifying to chronicle a large and 
appreciative audience. On March 20, the last, for the 
season, of the Ulster Hall Popular Concerts, proved very 
enjoyable. The chief items were selections by the Royal 





Elgar’s 


Ebenezer Welsh | 
* The | 


| Ulster Constabulary Band, under Mr. George Ferguson, 
| with songs and monologues. Capt. Brennan is to be 
congratulated on providing admirable entertainments for 
| Saturday nights, and mention must also be made of 
|Mr. Jack M’Keown as accompanist.——The Belfast 
| Masonic Charities annual concert was held at Ulster Hall 
on March 26, and a goodly sum was realised. Agreeable 
selections were played by the Queen’s Island Band, under 
| Bro. George Dean. ——The Portadown Musical Society gave 
a concert in the Town Hall on March 24, under the 
conductorship of Mr. S. B. P. Smith, and Lisburn Choral 
Society’s concert, on March 26, under Mr. John Vine, 
drew a large house. ——The O’Mara Opera Company was 
the attraction at the Opera House during Holy Week. 
Previously this Company had had a successful fortnight at 
the Cork Opera House. 


| DuBLIN.—On March 25, at the Abbey Theatre, in aid of 
|the Sunshine Home, Stillorgan, the Abbey Players pre- 
sented * Deirdre’ at a matinée performance, followed by a 
musical programme admirably interpreted by Miss Jean 
| Nolan, Mrs. Boxwell, Mr. Joseph O’Reilly, and Dr. F. W. 
Starkie, with Mrs. Cecil Watson at the pianoforte.—— 
Miss Culwick’s Choral Society and Miss Petite O’Hara’s 
Orchestra gave a fine performance of ‘The Messiah’ at the 
Metropolitan Hall, on March 25, in aid of the City of 
Dublin Cancer Hospital. The soloists included Miss 
Lilian Whittaker, Miss Agnes O’Kelly, Mr. T. Gill 
Wallis, and Mr. A. J. O’Farrell.——On April 4, at the 
Theatre Royal, at an ‘Easter Week Commemoration 
| Concert,’ Mr. Peter Dawson, Miss Florrie Ryan, Miss 

Lily O’Byrne, Mr. Gerard Crofts, and others, supplied a 
| diversified programme. 


WATERFORD.—A good performance of ‘St. Paul,’ under 
the direction of Mr. J. W. Ellis, was given in the Town 
Hall on March 26, and the programme was relayed from 
Waterford to 2RN. The result was excellent. 





Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


GERMANY 
OPERA AT DARMSTADT AND DRESDEN 


The fact that the little opera-house of Darmstadt 
essayed the task of giving the first German performance of 
|some Italian operas, aroused the attention of the music- 
|lover. This theatre, which had once been maintained by 
| the munificence of a prince, now leads a more modest 
| existence at the expense of the State. It is not, of course, 
| very easy for the intendant, Ernst Legal, to maintain the 
|artistic level of this stage with the means now at his 
disposal. He cannot satisfy his public by always repre- 
| senting old things, but, with a view to stimulating his 
| patrons’ interest, must proceed to the performance of new 
works. Thus we had the production of the three Goldonian 
comedies by Francesco Malipiero, and, on March 24, of the 

‘Venetian Convent,’ by Alfredo Casella. It is not the first 
time, as everybody knows, that Goldoni has been set to 
music. A recent attempt, which met with a certain success, 
was that of Wolf-Ferrari. Malipiero, who is averse from 
opera in the popular sense of the word, uses a different 
|method of composing these comedies from that of 
his fellow-countryman, and in writing for voices he most 
| naturally turns aside from conventional ideas of singing. 
|Such a scheme is facilitated by the character of the 
| pieces. Malipiero’s care is to interpret the scene, and to 
|sketch the true Venetian types. Conversation is never 
obstructed. It proceeds easily as the poet had planned it. 
| The most economic use of the musical motive, not without 
| a short allusion to the Stravinskian manner, enables Malipiero 
|to carry his own intentions, and those of Goldoni, to the 
| desired end. Maybe such a subordination of method leaves 
| the average opera-goer dissatisfied, but the aristocratic art of 
| Malipiero has never before been so well displayed. It 
| need hardly be added that the performance lagged behind 
|the composer’s demands. Venice could not be realised at 
| Darmstadt—the local colour was missing. So it was only 
|natural that the public accorded a kinder reception to 
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Casella’s Ballet, which, in its pantomimic part, is full of|to supply the spirit of Mozart. 
variety, giving the musician an opportunity for employing | directed by Josef Geis, of Munich, was perfect. 


more glowing colours and strong rhythm. Casella, like the 
clever composer he is, avails himself of all that is modern, 
but never forgets that we live in a period when a kind of 
reactionary modernity is more the fashion than extreme 
radical tendencies. Stravinsky’s use of wind instruments 
has evidently exercised a deep impression also upon 
Casella. This ballet proved much to the taste of the 
public. Casella, who is looking forward to more ballet 
performances in German opera-houses, is beginning to 
become popular in this country. 

Whereas Darmstadt is inclined to be more provincial, the 
Dresden State Opera has a metropolitan standard. Fritz 
Busch, as general-music-director, is ambitious to further 
modern music there. After having initiated a revival of 
Verdi's ‘ La forza del Destino,’ in a new arrangement by Franz 
Werfel, he has allowed the young German composer, Kurt 
Weill, pupil of Busoni and Philip Jarnach, to speak for the 
first time to the public and the critics in his opera * Der 
Protagonist’ (March 27). Kurt Weill, who is twenty-five 
years old, is already fully conscious of the demands of 
to day. 
not, he assures us, consider it from the financial point of 
view, but desires only to express in this form of art his 
inner feelings. Though an intellectual, he betrays the 
instinct of the true dramatic composer in turning to George 
Kaiser, the dramatist of European reputation, in whom he 
hopes to find a congenial partner in his enterprise. What this 
writer had himself refuted as a piece of spoken drama, he 
maintains is apt for setting to music. 
dramatist lies in the illusory power of the actor, who, by 
the raging fury of interpretation, is driven to kill his own 
sister, whom he dearly loves. This scene has been trans- 
ported into the Shakespearean age. When Weill made up 
his mind to compose Kaiser’s drama, he apparently forgot 
that the sonority of the words (which is stronger than his 


true feelings) was hostile to music. So he is at his 
best when, in two pantomimes included in the piece, 
he has freed himself from this tyranny and abandons 


himself to his imaginative power. It is here that he reveals 
his real dramatic talent. A certain monotony in the use of 
half Stravinskian, half Schonbergian means cannot be 
denied. When will young composers understand that the 
human voice must be restored to its leading part in opera? 
No other method commands the same effect. The question 
is, whether or no a modern melodic line can be found. 
the whole, we must take Weill’s opera as a proof of talent 
which, we are sure, will bear fruit in the future. The 
Dresden State Opera was unsparing in its efforts adequately 
to present ‘Der Protagonist.” The performance occupied 
an hour and a quarter, and met with sustained applause from 
the younger generation present. The Dresden public, of 
course, has nothing to do with these experiments. 
it Richard Strauss means the utmost modernity. 


FAN TUTTE’ AT THE BERLIN MUNICIPAI 


OPERA HOUSE 


Loudly professing his affection for opera, he does | 


The ensemble playing, 
The 
| decorations, by Emil Pretorius, helped to complete the 
| impression of the whole. I do not remember having heard 
| * Cosi fan tutte’ in so satisfying a manner as under the 


present 7¢gime. ADOLF WEISSMANN, 


HOLLAND 


| With a strong and constant background of the classics, 


The problem of the | 


On | 
| 


novelties are becoming more and more the order of the day. 
Of these, we have lately had first hearings of Loeffler’s 
‘Pagan’ Symphony, and a highly-developed programme 
work, ‘Visionen,’ based on Michelangelo and Dante by 
the German, Hermann Hans Wetzler—both works, 
however, being roundly condemned as mere experiments of 
no musical value. That they each have moments of 
beauty, along with a small number of points of significance, 
is not denied, but on the whole critics and public were 
agreed that it was a mistake on the part of their honoured 
and beloved conductor, Mengelberg, to have presented these 
examples. Mengelberg’s own popularity increases with 
every visit he makes abroad, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say with each return he makes to his native land, 
The honorary doctorate bestowed .on him by an American 
University has caused much gratification, though it has also 
called forth cynical remarks on the fact that it has been 
left to a foreign body to be the first to show, in this form, 
appreciation of his work. It should be said that Wetzler’s 
*Visionen* was conducted by the composer himself—with 
energy, though with little pliability. A pleasant work by 
the Dutchman, Emile von Brucken Fock, entitled 
*Preghiera,’ formed part of the same programme. 

The Utrecht Municipal Orchestra, under Evert Cornelis, 
has introduced the first Symphony of Karl Weigl, formerly 
pupil of and assistant to Mahler. The work shows many 
influences, but is musicianly and not altogether lacking in 
individuality of style. 

The International Society for Contemporary Music has 
recently given a concert the programme of which consisted 
of Goossens’s ‘ Five Impressions of a Holiday,’ Sonatas for 
‘cello by Kodaly and Pijper, one for clarinet by Honegger, 
another for trumpet, horn, and trombone by Poulenc, and 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Eight easy pieces for four hands.’ Of these, 
the work of Pijper made the greatest impression, for it is 
strong and independent in character, and although at times 
its ideas may be somewhat difficult to follow, it is not 
eccentric for the mere sake of being so. With the 
assistance of Bertha Seroen and Hendrik van Oort, Pijpet 


| has also given a recital devoted to Dutch songs written 


| during the last fifty years. 
For! 
| of showing the ‘forms of Dutch art’ in that period. 


It was part of a scheme 
arranged bythe Society Kunst aan het Volk for the purpose 
For 


| this purpose it was scarcely comprehensive enough, and 


. ° ° ° | 
Nothing less Mozartian can be imagined than the huge | 


building at Charlottenburg devoted to the representation 
of opera. But that is no stumbling-block in the way of 
Bruno Walter, who, as he had done at Munich, gives 
Mozart due prominence in the repertory. How many 
times have we heard that ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ suffers from an 
impossible libretto undermining the effect of the whole 
piece. Well, Walter has undertaken the impossible and, 
by the force of Mozart’s music as well as by excellent 
staging, has made the work so attractive for the public 
that it draws crowded houses. How Walter loves and 
understands Mozart, and makes him effective by the insight 
of his orchestral interpretations, need not be set forth 
here. Grete Stuckgold, who had been newly appointed to 
the Opera House. proved a great surprise. She had 


appeared as Elisabeth in ‘ Tannhauser,’ and had given us | 


a convincing impersonation of a girl of sixteen years, but 
as Fiordiligi she reached a still higher standard by her fine 
singing and by the spontaneity of her acting. Maria 
Olszewska, Lotte Schone, and Josef Burgwinkel did much 





omitted some of the outstanding examples. Apart from 
this—that is, as a mere song recital—it was pleasant and 
interesting. 

The Residentie Orchestra has not lately done much of a 
striking character. Apart from classical representations, 
the work of greatest interest has been Johan Wagenaar’s 
Sinfonietta, in which the composer’s delightful sense of the 
orchestra, and his graceful phraseology, appear at their 
best. 

A programme of the Dutch Chamber Orchestra, at The 
Hague, conducted by Anthony Bernard, included Purcell’s 
‘Ayres for the Theatre’; a new Suite for oboe solo and 
orchestra, by Sigtenhorst Meyer; a Bach Clavier Concerto ; 
a Suite for strings and three flutes, by Dina Appeldoorn ; 
and a Concerto Grosso, by Ernest Bloch. Unfortunately, 
the conductor was still in a convalescent state after an 
attack of influenza, a disability which probably accounted 
for a criticism of his work as ‘amateurish.’ As I was at 
Tilburg at the time, I was unable to attend this concert. 
Reference to Tilburg (see p. 439) impels mention of an 
excellent performance, under H. FE. Hoppenbrouwers, 
of an oratorio, * Mary’s Seven Joys,’ by the local composer, 
Willem van Kalmthout. The work itself is well written, 
and contains much that is of a finely expressive character, 
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but it tends to be conservative in style, and, in comparison 
with some other of the same composer’s Church music, 
would appear to be an early and derivative study. The 
choir, drawn together for the occasion, sang with such 
vigour and expressive power as to suggest that with a 
more permanent association much might be done. 

In various towns, particularly at Amsterdam and The 
Hague, during Lent and Holy Week, performances of the 
Bach Passions have been given. Where the ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion was too long or too difficult, that according to 
*St. Luke’ has taken its place. 

Rotterdam is to have a new concert-hall replete with 
up-to-date conveniences, and accommodation for choir 
and orchestra and an audience of two thousand. 


HERBERT ANTCLIFFE, 


ROME 
HONEGGER’S ‘DAVID’ 


The last of Bernardino Molinari’s choral concerts at the 
Augusteo (the Mausoleum of Augustus) this season, on 
April 4, consisted of Malipiero’s ‘San Francesco d’ Assisi,’ 
and Arthur Honegger’s so-called ‘symphonic psalm,’ ‘ King 
David.’ The list of the other choral works performed this 
season may interest English readers. They have been: 
Bach’s Mass in B minor and ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, 
Berlioz’s * Requiem,’ and Handel’s ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 

These concerts are at five o’clock on Sunday afternoon. 
The hall, which is built in the upper part of the vast and 
old mausoleum, is large, and suggests to the Londoner an 
Albert Hall on a rather, reduced scale. The orchestra is 
placed on one level, and the choir on the rising rostra 
behind, with the soloists among the singers; and not 
awkwardly placed (as in London) on a level with the 
conductor, or even behind his back. 


‘King David,’ then, is exciting rather than homely in the 
older oratorio manner. The older oratorio insisted that the 
men of the immemorial Semitic chronicle were to all 
intents and purposes like the inhabitants of Norwich and 
Gloucester. Honegger tries to seize on their differences ; 
he aims at bringing out the picturesqueness of a long 
bygone, turbulent, Asiatic tribe. The joyful psalms are 
shouted with savage glee ; the plaintive ones are howled. 
David’s dance before the Ark is an orgy. Partly because of 
the composer’s deliberate intention, partly because of his 
peculiar musical language, the common humanity of the 
story is diminished in the brilliance of the exoticism. We 
are uncommonly interested by this wild tribe and its rites. 
We are thrilled by its unbridled rage. We are never once 
moved. 

However little you may love Honegger, the man’s ability 
is not to be denied. He may not say what you would 
desire to be said, but he says what he means—consum- 
mately. ‘King David’ is fairly cacophonous, of course. 
The cacophony has its sense. It would be absurd to want 
it otherwise. What is most curious is how completely the 
young master avoids lusciousness, You would think that 
this hard energy could not be kept up long—that sooner or 
later there must be a fall into easy, luscious ways. But the 
fierce dryness is maintained, and at the end one is 
convinced that this style does truly come from the composer’s 
nature, and is no mere Cocteauesque affectation. One does 
not foresee a very long life for this ‘ David.’ It is too 
one-sided a picture. A mere sheikh; not a universal man ! 
But while its life lasts it should be merry. It would make 
a rattling disturbance at a somnolent English festival. 

The soloists at the Rome performance were Georges 
Jouatte, a dry and displeasing French tenor, and two clever 
women, Mesdames Laura Pasini and Mildred Anderson. 
The Roman audience was thoroughly interested and 
appreciative. 


IACHINO’S *‘GIOCONDO’ 





‘King David,’ which was new to Rome, was sung in 
French, ‘Symphonic psalm’ is an unnecessary description 
of a work which might be quite simply called an oratorio. 
There is nothing in the composition of the text to disturb 
those who are familiar with the Biblical oratorios of Parry, 
Stainer, and Costa. The spirit of the music, let us hasten 
to add, is remarkably different. 

The work covers a big field of action, but this is done 
expeditiously by the reducing of the usual recitatives to 
simple spoken recitations. In the earlier part of the 
oratorio the impression is, indeed, made that the recitations 


are the main matter and that the musical numbers—so | 





short are they—are mere interpolations. As the thing 


gathers weight the music comes forward, and sometimes | 


accompanies the narrator—as in the scene of the Witch of 
Endor, and a little later on (with an uncommon and really 
blood-curdling effect) in David’s lament for Saul and 
Jonathan, in which the Oriental wailing of the women’s 
voices mingles. 

The narration was entrusted here to the eminent French 
actor, Jacques Copeau. One cannot exaggerate the share 
he had in the success (the success was undoubted) of the 
work. His art was a reminder of the beauty of formal 
rhetorical speech. It was admirable, how he rose from a 
very quiet start to impassioned eloquence. 

Since we have touched on one excellence of the per- 
formance let it be said how fine the whole was. Molinari 
isa good man. He did not show off. 
grip of this particularly thorny score, and he was sparing 
nothing to do well by the composer. He had inspired 
choir and orchestra with the same spirit. The choir 
appeared to feel downright enthusiasm for a work, the style 
of the choral writing of which would excite antipathy in the 
average choral singer’s breast. 
performance, no less. 

And the music itself? Well, it is something to be heard. 
It affords a sensation, a nouveau frisson. 
written his ‘King David’ in utter obliviousness of the 


traditions of complacent Protestant Biblical oratorio. He 
is sprung (it is said), like Mendelssohn, of the branch of noble largeness and unconventional interest. 


But he had a firm | 


To sum up, it was a festival 


Honegger has 


At the Costanzi Theatre a new opera, ‘Giocondo e il suo 
| Re,’ by Carlo Iachino, was produced on April 7. It was 
|new—that is, to Rome. It was the prize opera in a 
| Government competition in 1923, and was first produced at 
| Milan in 1924. The subject comes from Ariosto, and is 
| worked out in three smartly-written Acts by Gioacchino 
| Forzano. Its humorous complaint is that all women are 
| faithless. Giocondo, in Act 1, catches his wife red-handed, 
or is about to—but he will not be vengeful, for he is too 
|fond, and cannot do without her. In Act 2 he is at the 
| Court of the King of his fairyland country. The King is 
| preposterously self-satisfied, but Giocondo ruins his 
| happiness by’ revealing a shameful amour of the (Queen, 
Again, no gross revenge. The two luckless husbands will 
| ride forth into the world, hoping for fairer fortune in the 
| humbler ways of life. But in Act 3 they are both simul- 
| taneously deceived by an innkeeper’s daughter, of whose 
favour each had too easily felt sure. 

A cynical, lively, conventional plot, then. But 
Iachino was hardly the musician for it. The heartless, 
| flippant story wanted witty and _ scintillating music. 
|Iachino’s art is a slender growth in the shadow of 
Puccini. The sentimentality of Butterfly and Mimi is his 
star. He has misused a neat libretto in ‘Giocondo,’ In 
Act 1 he actually commented on Giocondo’s matrimonial 
| misadventure affassionata, with yearning expressiveness. 
This was just the wrong start for a farcical situation. 
A romance for the tenor (Manfredo Polverosi), in Act 2, 
pleased the public, which treated the whole thing with great 
indulgence. The performance under Edoardo Vitale was 
reasonably good. The King was sung by an excellent bass- 
baritone, Luigi Rossi-Morelli. 





* KHOVANSTCHINA’ 
| There has been an interesting revival at the Costanzi of 
| Moussorgsky’s ‘ Khovanstchina,’ an opera which in all 
| respects falls much below * Boris Godunov,’ yet still has a 
Rome has 


Shem, but there appears the least possible relationship | taken to it with remarkable warmth, although the per- 
between the elder master’s decorous, Sunday-go-to-meeting formance here is a shade tame if it is compared with the 


Israelites and Hopegger’s Dervishes. 
, 


| * Khovanstchina’ of the old days at Drury Lane. 
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The Costanzi has some excellent Russian singers for the | so thoroughly. No pains had been spared to give a fine 
chief parts, notably Sigismund Zalevski, who was| production. The cast, which included Carl Aagaard Oestvig, 
reminiscent of Chaliapin as Dositheus, and Eugene| Maria Rajol, Alfred Jerger, and Rosette Anday, enlisted 
Sdanosky, who was a capital, truculent Prince Khovansky. | also some of ‘the best Viennese singers (according to post- 
The chorus made some attempts to be Russian, but relapsed | war standards, of course), and the staging was very tasteful, 
frequently into the detached attitude of conventional | Yet the opera proved disappointing, and entirely failed to 
operatic choruses. Cc. duplicate its enormous success at Budapest, where Poldini 

| is proclaimed as the Smetana of his race and ‘ A Carnaval 
ne sal Wedding’ is compared to ‘The Bartered Bride.’ Poldini, 
TORONTO far-famed for his salon compositions, writes indubitably 

March is the month of the Mendelssohn Choir, and | music of the 19th century, and of a sort which approaches 
therefore, to Toronto, one of the most significant months of | operetta. Only one well-built ensemble—a quartet in 
the season. At the Festival this year there was severed a | Act 2—stands out from a wealth of obvious and unoriginal 
link which has been tried and tested even at New York. I | melodies ; and only in the Czardas rhythms so profusely 
refer, of course, to the association of the Choir with the | distributed throughout his score, and strongly reminiscent 


Philadelphia Orchestra. A new ally has, however, luckily | of café music, does he strike a note of genuine tempera- 
been discovered, which, judging by public enthusiasm, the | ment. 
attitude of critics, and box-office receipts, has done the FUTILE NEO-ROMANTICISM 


Choir nothing but good. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under its quiet, 
refined, dignified conductor, Fritz Reiner, came here 
practically unknown, won over completely about ten 
thousand people, including the members of the Choir itself, 


and demonstrated that a body of symphonic musicians, | yycicg} Impotency,’ airs his aggressive and chauvinistically 
highly-trained and specialised in virtuoso work, can acquire | tainted grievances against the ‘ musical futurists’ in terms 
the art of truly sympathetic accompaniment. This quality | 5 unprecedented violence, is unfortunately equally 
mav be said to berare. The outstanding successes were un- unconvincing in his musical output, and far less tempera- 
doubtedly Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel,’ by the orchestra, mental. The irate, disgrentied man of the Teutonic 
and Ferrari s * Nuova Vita,’ for chorus and orchestra. professor type has of late become increasingly dry and 
One of the programmes is given as a sample : National didactic in his music, and only in his autobiographical and 
Anthem, arr. by Stanford ; The Wanderer’s Storm Song,’ | rather self-aggrandising opera ‘ Palestrina’ has risen to 
Strauss ; Overture, * Fidelio,’ Beethoven ; ‘Sweet Honey- | nore spontaneous utterance—but even here long stretches 
sucking Bees, Wilbye ; ‘Go, Song of Mine, Elgar ; of score betray the musicologist rather than the creative 
"The Twa isters, _Rootham ; | Out of a_ Silence, composer. ‘Die Rose vom Liebesgarten’ is of earlier 
Rathbone ; Three . arols sor Chorus and Orchestra, date. It is a quarter-of-a-century old, and although by 
(a) © Ty tley Tyrlow, (4) a Balulalow, im I he Sycamore | only two years the senior of a work like Strauss’s ‘Salome,’ 
Tree, Peter Warlock ; * Till Eulenspiegel, Strauss ; "A bears all the signs of premature age. Pfitzner here ventures 
Calm Sea and a Prosperous Voyage, Beethoven. AS | into Wagnerian romanticism and unfertile symbolism ; 
I write, the Mendelssohn Choir has just completed | the stage is populated by characters who are descendants, 
three concerts at Cincinnati, and, according to native | indeed parodies, of Siegfried, Briinnhilde, Mime, 
critics, that particular part of the United States is now | ajberich, and Klingsor, and who indulge in uninteresting 
realising how little it knew about choral singing. Choral | 244 essentially undramatic reflections. 
and vocal discipline and command of the English language : 
seem to be the most heavily stressed points in the reports. 
Our own Symphony Orchestra season has terminated| The visit of Igor Stravinsky (March 19) created sudden 
with two very successful concerts—the first presenting | interest in the music of this composer, whose name had 
some cleverly arranged Variations upon an original Theme, | previously been mentioned here with awe. His Pianoforte 


A second Staatsoper production—long clamoured for by 
the press, and more than coolly received at its ultimate 
realisation—was the revival of Hans Pfitzner’s opera, 
* Die Rose vom Liebesgarten’ (March 25). Pfitzner, who, 
in his much discussed book on the ‘New Aésthetics of 


rWO RUSSIAN COMPOSERS 


by T. J. Crawford (organist of our own St. Paul’s| Concerto, played by Stravinsky himself, was cautiously and 
Church), and a distinguished French pianist, Rata Prevost, | politely received, and appealed far less to the audience than 
in the Chopin F minor Concerto. At the second were | his earlier and more vital works, such as the ‘ Petrouchka’ 


enjoyed the Mendelssohn ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ | Suite and the ‘ Fire-Bird.’ Stravinsky’s suddenly awakened 
Overture, ‘Transitions,’ by Arthur Friedheim, and the| reverence for Bach is perhaps symptomatic. Well does 
Berlioz * Hungarian March.’ Madame Elizabeth Campbell | one remember that Richard Strauss, the ex-revolutionary, 
was the guest soloist. | discovered his enthusiasm for Mozart no sooner than when 
Kreisler gave his annual recital to a capacity audience, | his own supply of new ideas seemed exhausted. And like 
and provided a treat for violin enthusiasts in the form of | the Strauss of 1910, Stravinsky has become the favourite 
the little-known (nowadays) ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata. And | composer of international society. It is a strange parallel, 
that is all for the present. H. C. F. and one which prompts some reserve as to the Russian 
| modernist’s future development. 
While the best that Stravinsky has given us is firmly 
VIENNA | implanted in the national music of his country, the music 
of Nicolai Miaskovsky—generally regarded as the foremost 
symphonic composer of present-day Russia—is rooted in 
The position of a director with the Vienna Staatsoper is | more cosmopolitan realms; and in this respect makes no 
not an enviableone. Between the Scylla of public indolence | exception to the rule of his musical contemporaries. 
towards new operas on one side and the Charybdis of the | Miaskovsky’s Symphony No. 6, which received its premiere 
press-campaign clamouring for operatic novelties on the | (March 1) under Constantin Saradjev, from Moscow, is one 
other, it is almost impossible for him to find a favourable | of those monster symphonies which Gustav Mahler was the 
channel. Moreover, the very critics who bewail the | last composer to undertake. The example of Mahler looms 
absence of operatic Premiéres are most prone to condemn | large not only in the proportions of the work, but also in the 
whatever is produced in this realm by the Staatsoper, as | romantic fervour of the music, in certain formal peculiarities, 
being either too radical or too conventional. }and in the ‘instrumental’ treatment of the chorus in the 
But the premiére of Eduard Poldini’s ‘Carnaval| apotheosis of the last movement. For the _ rest, 
Wedding,’ at the Staatsoper (February 22), surely did not Miaskovsky allows himself to be inspired by Tchaikovsky’s 
constitute one of Franz Schalk’s heroic deeds. It was | brilliant orchestration, particularly in the Military March, 
palpably staged for the purpose of providing a novelty of |so suggestive of the third movement of the ‘ Pathetic.’ 
wide popular appeal and the consequent box-office reaction. | Miaskovsky’s Symphony, with its underlying revolutionary 
That the piece failed is not the fault of Schalk, who decided programme, is indeed far from revolutionary in character, 
to mount it only after some hesitation, and under the| but rather the work of a solid, conscientious craftsman, 
pressure of the same journals which lately had condemned it | with a strong leaning towards classic ideals. 


AN OPERATIC PSEUDO-NOVELTY 
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AUSTRIAN NOVELTIES 


JOsSEF ORELIO, at Amsterdam, aged seventy-two. Like 


Josef Marx, more famous for his pleasant songs than for | Anton Sistermans, whose death was reported last month, 
his chef @auvre, the ‘Autumn’ Symphony, has recently | Orelio was born at ’s-Hertogenbosch, and served as a boy- 
turned from the hypertrophic style of this piece, and of his chorister. After his voice broke he was taken up as a pupil 
Romantic Pianoforte Concerto, to a more lucid and | by Wilhelmina Gips, and later studied under Richard Hol, 


transparent utterance. 
Vienna State Academy of Music have restricted his activities | 


asa composer. The ‘Idyl on the Pastoral Fourth,’ his first | baritone réles of many Dutch operas. 
| experience in Germany, he returned to Holland to employ 


|his powers in the development of opera there, and won 
|fame as an interpreter of the parts of Hans Sachs and 


work during two years, was produced by Clemens Krauss on 
March 7. It employs the interval of the fourth not as the 
problematic harmonic constituent which Schonberg made 
of it in his Chamber Symphony, but dwells on it as an | 
element of bucolic mood description (the shepherd’s shalm). 
Lyric moods predominate, and the prevailing slow /emfo 
might have created some monotony but for the short | 
duration of the work. 

A brilliant piece of comedy music is the ‘Overture to a 
Merry Play’ (March 17), by Josef Rosenstock, pupil of 
Franz Schreker, and now conductor of the Darmstadt 
Opera. It catches the spirit of a Shakespearean comedy 
in the amusing principal theme given to the horn, and for 
its lyric middle portion draws on the tender colourings of | 
Strauss’s Act 2 of his ‘Die Rosenkavalier.? The short 
Overture is delightful in its spirited wit, spontaneity, and | 


temperament. PAUL BECHERT. 


- - | 
———_____— - | 
| 
| 
| 


Obituary | 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


ROBERT FINNIE McCEWEN, of Bardochrat, Colmonell, 
and Marchmont, Berwickshire, on March 31. By his 
death, music in Scotland suffers a heavy loss. Though 
trained as a barrister, he devoted much of his time, and a | 
great deal of his wealth, to music. He brought to the 
Parish Church of Colmonell many famous singers, himself 


playing the organ. In 1901 he started a series of free 


concerts, at which he acted as chairman, giving oral 
descriptions of the works performed, and __ brief 
biographical notes of the composers, playing the chief 


themes on the pianoforte, &c., and occasionally acting as 
accompanist. The scheme began with programmes of 
traditional songs and simple, attractive instrumental 
developing gradually and tactfully into per- 
formances of classical music of the best type. The 
concerts, which were invariably crowded, were discon- 
tinued during the war, but were resumed afterwards, the 
last being given only a week or two before Mr. McEwen’s 
death. He was a keen supporter of the Competition 
Festival movement, having been one of the founders of the 
Ayrshire Festival, and a generous donor of trophies to that 
and other meetings, including Glasgow. He was also a 
composer, having set a number of Scottish songs ; and was 
an enlightened patron of arts other than music. 


solos, 


RALPH JosEpH HorNER, at Winnipeg. He was born 
at Newport, Mon., on April 28, 1848, and received his 
musical education at Leipsic Conservatoire, coming to 
London, in 1868, as teacher of pianoforte, singing, and 
harmony. He did much conducting in London—the 
English Opera Company for seven years; Sullivan opera | 
for ten years; and also choral and orchestral works at the 
Alexandra Palace. In I888 he removed to Nottingham, 
where he directed the Amateur Orchestral Society, the 
Operatic Company, and the Philharmonic Choir, and was 
lecturer at the University for ten years. He took the 
degree of Mus. Doc. at Durham in 1898. Dr, Horner went | 
to New York in 1906, and three years later to Winnipeg, | 
where he was Director of the Imperial Academy of Music | 
and Arts. During the war he served as bandmaster of the 
190th and 250th Oversea Battalions. 


GEORGE SPENCER EVANS, on March 18, in his thirty- | 
sixth year. A native of Wales, and nephew of Dr. D. | 
Evans, University College, Cardiff, and of Dr. H. Evans, 
Liverpool, he was L.R.A.M., and organist and choir-| 
master of St. Peter’s Church, Athlone, from 1922-24. 


His many duties as rector of the | ©. Coenen, and Prof. Wartel, at Paris. 
| experience was in his own country, and he created the 


His first opera 
short 


After a 


Mephisto. He also did much to encourage the study of 
Dutch folk-song, and the composition of songs and operas 


| to Dutch words. 


STEVEN VAN GRONINGEN, formerly for thirty years 
Director of the Music School at Leyden, at the age of 
seventy-four. Van Groningen was born at Deventer, and 
was educated for an engineer, in which capacity he worked 
for some time in Germany. On the advice of Rubinstein 
he decided to make music his profession, and studied under 
Liszt at Weimar, and at the Hochschule at Berlin. Later 
he became conductor of several choirs at The Hague and 
at Zwolle, and was appointed Director at Leyden in (894. 
He also composed a number of works for pianoforte and 
strings and a Suite for two pianofortes. 


JOHN MILLAR CRAIG, at Edinburgh, in his eighty-seventh 
year. Mr. Craig studied in Italy, and became a leading 


singer and teacher in Scotland. As one of the founders, 


|in 1873, and later the conductor, of Mr. Waddell’s Choir, 


introduced 
He was best 


which ultimately bore his own name, he 
many important choral works to Edinburgh. 

known, however, as conductor for twenty-one years (from 
1883) of the Glasgow Select Choir, which was in its day 


and generation the best equipped choral body in Scotland. 


Dr. D. C. WILLIAMS, at Llanwrtyd Wells, on March 21. 
He was of musical parentage, his mother being a talented 
singer. For two years he studied under Dr. Joseph Parry, 
to whom he became assistant at the South Wales School of 
Music. He won various composition prizes at the National 
Eisteddfod and elsewhere ; and was conductor of the 
North Glamorgan Orchestral Society and the Merthyr 
Musical Society. 


ALFRED T. BLANCHETT, organist at Slough Parish 
Church, on April 19, aged fifty-seven. He was trained at 
the Royal College of Music, studying the organ under 
Parratt. His unusual abilities as a player, improvisor, and 
composer, were worthy of far wider recognition than they 
received. 


Joun Hiiron CARTER, on April 9, aged sixty-nine. 
For twenty-five years he was manager of the Royal 
Albert Hall; before taking that office he was secretary of 
the Guildhall School of Music, and in 1894, in recognition 
of his services to that institution, the Freedom of the 
City of London was conferred on him. 


MARGARET HOARE, on March 18 She was born in 
1852, and studied at the Royal Academy of Music from 
1881-85, under William Shakespeare, winning the 
Parepa-Rosa Prize. She sang at Three Choirs Festivals, 
Sacred Harmonic Society concerts, at the opening of 
Queen’s Hall, &c., retiring from public work in 1912. 


Bessig MONTEM SMITH (Bessie Stroud), at Clapham, 
on April I, in her seventy-fifth year. She was a daughter 
of Chaplin Henry (H. Stroud) and widow of Montem 
Smith, sometime lay-vicar at Westminster Abbey. 


ARTHUR JOHN THompson, F.R.A.M., at Highgate, on 
April 9, aged seventy. He was a professor of singing at the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Guildhall School of 
Music. 
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Miscellaneous 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC AT DUMFRIES aa 


We have received a copy of the ‘ Record of the Dumfries 
Orchestra’ (which, under its new constitution, 
known as the Dumfries and Galloway Orchestral Associa- 
tion), and a notable record it is. Since its inception in 
1914, the Orchestra’s programmes have included twenty- 
one classical overtures, seventeen concertos (seven by 


Bach), seventeen symphonies (five by Beethoven, five by | 


Mozart, and the ‘Solway’ of McEwen, which had its first 
performance at Dumfries), and forty-seven miscellaneous 
works, among them being the ‘ Enigma’ Variations, Bach’s 
Suite in D, Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite, and works by 
Sibelius, Grieg, Berlioz, Moussorgsky, Saint-Saéns, &c. 
Under the Society’s auspices, chamber music recitals have 
been given by the Catterall, London, and Léner String 
(Juartets, and the English Trio. The Orchestra has also 
collaborated in some notable choral performances, ¢.g., of 
four Bach Cantatas by the Newcastle Bach Choir, under 
Dr. Whittaker, and ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
Sheffield Choir, conducted by Dr. Coward. 


others, paid high tribute to the work of Mr. W. J. Stark, 
the conductor. If Dumfries folk are not proud of their 
Orchestra, they ought to be. 


Barclay’s Bank Musical Society celebrated its coming-of- 
age with a concert at (ueen’s Hall on March 24, under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert Pierce. The chief works 
performed were a selection of Stanford’s sea-songs for 
baritone (Mr. Topliss Greene) and male-voice choir, and 
Beethoven’s C major Pianoforte Concerto, played by 
Mrs. John Mounsey. 


Mr. R. G. Carritt is giving a series of ten lectures on 
contemporary British music at the Holloway Literary 
Evening Institute, Hilldrop Road, Camden Road, on 
Monday evenings from April 26, 


A presentation was made to Mr. E. A. Coombs when he 
conducted Beckenham Choral Society for the last time, on 
April 14. He has been forced to relinquish the post 
through ill-health. 


Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ was given by the Barnet Choral 
Society at Ewen Hall on March 23, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Whittington. 


Enswers to Correspondents 


W. H. P.—We think the best all-round work for your 
purpose is ‘Choral and Orchestral Societies,’ by Venables 
(Curwen, 6s.). See also Whittaker’s ‘Class Singing’ 
(Oxford University Press, 6s.), which, though concerned 
with school work, contains much in the way of general 
principles that apply to adult choral training. Read also 
the same authority’s article on ‘Choral Conducting,’ in the 
current issue of the Festivals *‘ Year- Book’ (3, Central 
Buildings, S.W.1, Is. 3d.). For sight-singing, take the 


will be | 


by the | 
At a meeting | 
held in the Town Hall a few weeks ago, Dr. T. R. Burnet | « M.C..’ 
(Education Officer), Provost O’Brien, Judge Smart, and | - 


N. B.—The disposition of your eight parts would 
depend on the laying-out of the part-writing. If for double 
choir, arrange your forces in two complete s.A.T.B. bodies, 
side by side. If the eight-part writing is occasional, or 
mixed, it is usual to work on the principle of the higher 
voices in each section to the left, in accordance with the 
| Placing of the choir as a whole—that is, sopranos and 
tenors on the left. 


| STENOGRAPHER.—We heard recently of a music type- 
writer, but can give no opinion on its capabilities. It was, 
if we remember aright, somewhat costly. If any reader 
has had experience of such a machine, and will kindly 
give us information, we will forward to ‘Stenographer.’ 
As our inquirer lives in China, he finds it hard to obtain 
news of the kind. 


N. F.—The original form of the Handel Overture which 
Elgar recently scored will be found in the Chandos Anthem, 
“In the Lord put I my trust,’ to which it forms the Intro- 
duction. So far as we know, this anthem is printed only in 
the volumes of the German Handel Society. 





Curiosity.—The letters ‘M.D.’ and ‘M.G.’ (not 
as you write, surely!) in the keyboard arrange- 
| ment of the Choral are the initials of Wain droite and 
Main gauche, and indicate that the notes so marked are to 
be played with the right and left hands respectively. 


K. A. E.—The Three Choirs Festival this year will be 
held at Worcester on September 7-10. Write to Messrs. 
Phillips & Probert, 24, College Street, Worcester, for 
particulars of seats. We gave a list of the chief works in 
the programme in our April issue (p. 329). 


V. S. M.—Nothing is settled yet as to a Summer School 
of Church Music for this year. We understand that the 
committee has the matter under consideration ; and an 
| announcement will be made in this and other journals as 
| Soon as possible. 

TOLLCROSS.—We do not know the standard of the organ 
examination to which you refer, but you may safely assume 
it to be a step below that of the A.R.C.O. 


Guitpa.—The Concerto you inquire about is that in 
A minor, for pianoforte, by Grieg. 
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‘Elementary Sight-Singing Course’ of George Lane (two 
books), and W. G. McNaught’s ‘Sight-Singing Studies’ 
{all Novello). 


BEETHOVEN.—In scoring hymn-tunes for orchestra, the 
treatment of the horns would depend on the compass of the 
tunes, most of which would probably be too high and too 
low. A safe plan would be to write good three-part 
harmony for the four horns, taking care that the doublings 
should occur on prominent notes. The result should 
suggest something like smooth, sustained writing for male- 
voice trio. If only two horns are available, write two parts 
(which should make good complete two-part harmony) ; or 
combine them, either in a simple, independent part, or in 
the tune itself, if the pitch is convenient. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To insure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1, 
not later than 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 79 (FiRST Post). 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Liuirep. 


ACH, J. S.—‘* That Word shall still.” Choral from 

**A Stronghold Sure.” (No. 253, Novello’s Short 
Anthems.) 2d. 

B' IRTON, ALICE.—Aria for Violin or ’Cello on Bach’s 


Pianoforte Prelude, No. 27. 2s. 


*“We bless Thy Holy Name.” Anthem for All 
Saints’ Day. 4d. 
ETHEL.—‘* Charming Chloe.” Four-part ; 


B‘ IVYCE, 
Song. (No. 1429, Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d. 


| RADLEY, REV. C. L.— 
Anthem. 6d. 


‘Hope of the world.” 


I ROWN, W. A.—Vesper Hymn (**‘O God of Peace 
and Love”). 14d. 


Bag gy H. A.—‘‘ Lift up your hearts.” Hymn- 
Anthem. (No. 999, 7he Musical Times.) 2d. 
“ERMAN, EDWARD.—‘“ London Town.” 
J Two Keys. E flat and F. 2s, each. 


ANDEL, G. F.—‘‘ Semele.” 
Abridged Concert Edition. 


Chorus, and Orchestra. 3s. 


Song in 


A secular Oratorio. 
For Four Solo Voices, 


** The smiling hours.” Air for Contralto. From the 


Oratorio ‘* Hercules.” Is. 6d. 
| OWELL, REV. C. M. 
E flat. Is. 
7 IMBER, P. 
Dimittis in E 
7 NIGHT, J. I 
that standeth by the way 
\ ACKINTOSH, FLORENCE.— 
i be.” Song. 2s. 


—Communion Service in 


APOLLOS. and Nunc 


flat. 4d. 


—Magnificat 


».—Hymn for Armistice Day (**O Cross, 


" tee. 
“We 


will merrie 


REV. E. H.—‘‘ My God, my Father.” 


\ ELLING, 
yt Sacred Song for Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 


JALESTRINA.—“O bone Jesu, exaudi me” (“O 

Blessed Jesu, hear Thou my prayer”). Motet for 

Double Choir. Edited and English adaptation by Ivor 
Atkins. (No. 1141, Novello’s 8vo Anthems.) &d. 


~CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 407, 
following music in both notations. —‘* Oh, the Spring. 
By Henry Lahee. 2d. 


contains the 


~ 


Two-part Song. 
~WABY, R.—Mass in D. For S.A.T.B., 
S accompaniment (ad /#4.). Is. 


Been ERIC H.—“‘ Jesus, 


Thee.” Sacred Song. 2s. 
£ 


— ** The God of Love my Shepherd is. 


2s. 


LTO and BASS WANTED.—St. Stephen’s, 

College Road, South Dulwich (next door to Sydenham Hill 

Station, S.R.). Two Services Sunday, Friday night rehearsal. £16. 
Apply, “ Organist,"" 80, West Hill, S.E.26. 


( RGANIST AND CHOIRM. ASTER. Ww AN’ r TED 

for the Upperton Congregational Church, Eastbourne. Apply, 
stating qualifications and salary required, to the Hon. Secretary, 
D. R. Duncan. 65, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 


SOPRANO REQU IRED for Clapham Church. 
» £20. Address, “ Organist,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 
Wardour Street, W.t. ; tr Sed — 
| UO-ART REPRODUCING 
ordinary 88-note Pianola Rolls WANTED 
and lowest prices t to H. S. Lewin, 22, Caterham Rd., 


SPECIAL POSTAL TUITION. 
A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., L.T.C.L., A.T.C.L. (Organ and Pianoforte). 
Correspondence or Personal Lessons i in Rudiments, Harmony, Aural- 
Training. 2s. 6¢. perlesson, Write, *’ A.,"’ 34, Grosvenor Park, S.E.5. 


with Organ 
the very thought of 


” 


Sacred Song. 





ROLLS, and 
Send particulars 
London, S.E.13. 
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NOVELLOS CLASSICAL SONGS. 
Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
VOLUME I. 
T HIRTY- F IVE CLASSIC. AL SONGS. 
Alone Mendelssohn , May-dew W. Sterndale Bennett 


Mendelssohn 
Handel 


Autumn Song 


Come, ever-smiling Liberty 

Come, gladsome Spring Handel 
Come, happy Spring Giordani 
Contentment Mozart 
Cottage, The - Schumann 
Creation's Hymn Beethoven 
Crusaders Schubert 
Evening Song Mendelssohn 
Fairest Isle Purcell 
First violet, The Mendelssohn 
Fisherman, The Schubert 


W Ste rndale Bennett 
Mendelssohn 


Forget me not 


Greeting 

Hark! hark! the lark Schubert 
Hear thou my weeping Handel 
Hey, Baloo . Schumann 


VOLU! 


May Song 

Mermaid's Song, The 

My mother bids me bind my hair 
O for the wings of a dove , 
O sunny beam = 

Rose, softly blooming 

Say, ye who borrow 

Slumber Song 

Song of May, A 

Sun of the sleepless 

To Chloe (in sickness) 

Verdant Meadows 
Wandering Miller, 
Welcome to Spring 
Whither . 

Who is Sylvia a? 


ME Il. 


The 


.-Mendelssohn 


Haydn 
Haydn 


Me ndelssohn 
.. Schumann 


Spohr 
Mozart 


Mendelssohn 


Beethoven 


am Me »ndelssohn 
. W. Sterndale Bennett 


Handel 
Schubert 


Mendelssohn 


THIRTY-SIX CLASSICAL SONGS. 


Handel 
.. Schubert 
Mendelssohn 


Angels, ever bright and fair 
Ave Maria 


Bird is softly calling, A 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind Arne 
By Celia's Arbour (The Garland) Mende Issohn 


Schumann 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Schubert 

. Schumann 

. Mendelssohn 
W. Sterndale Bennett 
. Schumann 
Schubert 

. Beethoven 
Mendelssohn 
Beethoven 
Schubert 


Coming of Spring, The 
Cradle Song 
Evening Star, 
Fisher's Song 
Free ~% The 
Garland, The (By Celia's Arbour) 
Gentle zephyr 
Holiday on the Rhine, A 
Huntsman, rest 
I love thee 
Joy of Spring, The 
Know'st thou the land? 

ay of the imprisoned huntsman 


The 


Lord, 
Lotos Flower, 
O star of Eve 


The 


Old German Spring Song (F rlihlingslied) inn 


On Wings of Song ua 
Rose among the heather ... 
Sailor's Song, The 
Slumber, beloved . 
Smiling dawn of hz aPPy da ays, 
Thou art repose " 
Though far away 

Thou'rt like untoa flower 
To Music , 

Trust in Spring 

Two Grenadiers, The 
Wanderer's Night-Song 
Where'er you walk 
Where the Bee sucks 


The 


at all times I will bless Thee 


Schubert 
Schubert 


Mendelssohn 


Schumann 
Wagner 


Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 


Schubert 
Haydn 


Mendelssohn 


. Schumann 


Schubert 
Schubert 


.. Schumann 


Schubert 
Handel 
Arne 





Litany Schubert 

VOLUME III. 

THIRTY- Ek IGHT CLASSICAL 

Art thou troubled (Dove sei Handel Memory, A 
But the Lord is mindful of His own Mendelssohn Morning S ng 
Butterfly, The Cornelius Nazareth 
Courage Schubert Nymphs and Shephe rds 
Dawn, gentle flower W. Sterndale Bennett | O my love's like the red, 


Deep treasur'd in my heart 


Erlaf-lake 

Fishermaiden, 
Full-orbed moon, 
Good-night, 
Greeting to Spring, A 


The 
The 


How beautiful are the feet 
I will sing of Thy great mercies 


In May 
Know st thou the land? 
Lark, 


Let the bright Se raphim 


Little Sandman, The 


Lord of 


Cherry Ripe 
Children at play 
Come let us all this day 


Flower thou resemblest 
Faust 


Gentle Flowers (" 
Gentle touch, The 
Greenwood calls, 
Harper's Song, T 


I attempt from love's sickness 


It was a lover 
Jerusalem 


Lass with the delicate air, 


Legend 
Like to a linden tree 
Longing 


Sepa ale 


my dearest child 


yur being (Sorge nel petto) 


O rest in the Lord 

O think of me 

Ode to joy 

Oft in my dreams ... 
Oh! had I Jubal's lyre 
Out over the Forth 


.. Schumann 
Schubert 
Schubert 
Schubert 

Brahms 

. Schumann 


Handel Peace = 
Mendelssohn Sandman, The 
‘Schumann Secrets 


Sing, Maiden, sing 
Spring advancing (Frthl 
Swallow 's flying west, Tl 
Trout, The ... 

Violets 


Schubert 
Rubinstein 
Handel 
Brahms 


Handel 


VOLUME IV. 


‘ a anil ae 
SONGS. 

Brahms 

Ms ndelssohn 

Gounod 

Purcell 

. Schumann 

Mendelssohn 

. Cornelius 

Schubert 

. Cornelius 

Handel 

Schumann 

.. Schubert 

.. Schumann 

. ..» Schubert 

W. Sterndale Bennett 

ingsgl: aube ) és Mendelssohn 

re ; a - . Brahms 

Schubert 

. Cornelius 


red rose 


THIRTY CLASSIC AL SONGS. 


LONDON : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, L 


Horn Lullaby Brahms 
Mozart My heart ever - faithful ..Bach 
‘ : Bach Now fades the sun's last lingering ray Franz 
\ Rubinstein Ocome, do not delay ("" The Marriage of F igaro’ ) Mozart 
) ' 7 .. Gounod Organ-grinder, The Schubert 
Goetz Orpheus with his lute Sullivan 
Schubert Prepare thyself, Zion ..Bach 
Schubert Serenade , Gounod 
Purcell Shepherds, The Cornelius 
Morley Tender wood dove Gounod 
Mendelssohn Under the greenwood tree ..Arne 
The .-Arne Violet, The ... . “= Mozart 
Tchaikovsky Walnut-tree, The .. — Schumann 
Dvorak When all was young : ("* Faust") Gounod 
Schubert When daisies pied.. Arne 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH ve 
Numbers from thd to 3d. In hooks, containing six or eight songs, from Bd. to 13. 


IMITED. 








/ 


beet 
Piar 
Sco! 


nnett 
ssohn 
[aydn 
laydn 
ssohn 
mann 
)pohr 
Ozart 
ssohn 
oven 
sohn 
nnett 
andel 
ibert 

sohn 

abert 


ibert 


sohn 
1ann 
gner 
sohn 
sohn 
bert 
iydn 
Sach 
ndel 
bert 
ohn 
ann 
bert 
bert 

ann 
bert 
ndel 
rne 
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EXPERIENCE AND ma 
REPUTATION Resch 


Over thirty years’ experience in the manufacture of Organ 
Blowing Machinery is behind the fine reputation held by 
the “ Discus” Organ Blower. During this period, installa- 
tions have been made with complete success to a very large 
number of Cathedrals, Churches, and Public Buildings both 
at home and abroad. We can supply blowers to suit any 
size or type of organ, and the motive power may be either 
Our wide and varied experience ts 





electricity, gas, or oil. 
at your disposal. Write now for a free copy of our illus- 
trated booklet, “Organ Blowing,” and let us supply -free 


estimate and suggestions from your particulars. 


rH} DISCL S core be ae apples ses cia N, 
neat WHITE LION STREET, 


TRADE MARI MAKERS 


ORGAN BLOWER. LONDON, N.1. 
Telephone: North 2039 











JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN ABRIDGED CONCERT EDITION OF 
4 “—"— “= be 
SEMELE 
» df ; = fd | 


A SECULAR ORATORIO 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


G. F. HANDEL 


PRICE, THREE SHILLINGS. 


The time of performance of this edition is about two hours, and the orchestral parts have 
been so cued that it may be performed with accompaniment of: (1) Strings only ; (2) Strings and 
Pianoforte ; (3) Strings, or Strings and Pianoforte, with the addition of any Wind up to the complete 


i Score of 2 Oboes, 2 Bassoons, 2 Horns, 2 Trumpets. Drums. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
























































/THY WORD IS LIKI 


THE 
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NOVELLO’S MUSIC FOR 








HYMNS AND TUNES 
NOTATIONS COMBINED. 
Price Three-Halfpence each. 


PUBLISHED IN 


COME, CHILDREN, ON AND FORWARD 
FOR THE FRESHNESS OF THE MORNING 

I LOVE TO HEAR THE STORY 

COME, O COME, IN PIOUS LAYS 

THINE FOR EVER! GOD OF LOVE 

{now THE DAYLIGHT GOES AWAY 

JESU, WHOM THY CHILDREN LOVE 
SWEETLY O'ER THE MEADOWS FAIR 
WOULD YOU GAIN THE BEST IN LIFE 

ON OUR WAY REJOICING ... 

AGAIN THE MORN OF GLADNESS 

THE ANGEL'S SONG .... 

FORWARD, CHRISTIAN C HIL DREN 

THE GOLDEN SHORE 

SAVIOUR, BLESSED SAV 10U R 

ENTER WITH THANKSGIVING 

MAN SHALL NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE 
STARS, THAT ON YOUR WONDROUS WAY 
THE DAY IS PAST AND OVER ..... 

WE MARCH, WE MARCH TO VIC TORY . 
HARK! HARK! THE ORGAN LOUDLY PEALS 
O WHAT CAN LITTLE HANDS DO 

THE ROSEATE HUES OF EARLY DAWN 
LORD, THY CHILDREN GUIDE AND KEEP 
{THE BEAUTIFUL LAND _... vied won 
JESU, TENDER SHEPHERD, HEAR ME 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF ENGLAND 
THE CITY OF LIGHT. 
{GOD IS IN HEAVEN! CAN HE HE AR.. 


(GENTLE JESUS, MEEK AND MILD 


HE DWELLS AMONG THE LILIES 
THE CROWN IS WAITING ... : 
RAISE YOUR STANDARD, BROTHERS 


FLOWERS 

THE GOOD SHEP HE RD 
ABOVE THE CLEAR BLUE SKY 
WHEN LOVE DRAWS NEAR 


BOTH 





COME, SING WITH HOLY GLADNESS 

WE WILL’ PRAISE THEE 

WHAT CAN I GIVE JESUS 

COME, PRAISE OUR LORD AND SAVIOU R 

NOW THE DAY IS OVER . , 

WE THANK THEE, LORD, FOR THIS FAIR EARTH 
THE LESSON OF LOVE - ‘ on 
COME, FRIENDS, THE WORLD WANTS MENDING 
CREATOR, GOD, AND LORD -_ 

O GOD, WE COME BEFORE THEE 

{WHAT IS THE GIFT THAT I CAN BRING 
‘HOSANNA WE SING 

HEAVENLY FATHER, SEND THY ‘BI E SSING 

THE DAYS OF OLD 


{BLESSED JESU, WE CAN SEE THEE 
(THE EARTH IS FAIR AND SWEET 


WHILE OUR LORD WAS PASSING BY 
PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 

THE HOLY LIGHT ; 

NOW SINKS THE SUN THAT LIT OUR FESTAL 


LIFE'S GLAD MORNING 

JESUS, BLESSED SAVIOUR 

COME, CHRISTIAN YOUTHS AND MAIDENS 
A GARDEN, LORD 


‘WHEN THE LORD OF LOVE WAS HERE 
GOD OF OUR FATHERS 

JCHILDREN OF GOD 

(GOD OF MERCY, THRONED ON HIGH 


THE CHILDREN'S PRAYER 
THE LORD BE WITH US 
These 


The above are also published in Seven Sets, containing Ten Hymns and Tunes, price 6d. per Set. 
Words only, 


LONDON : 


Hymns are 


NOVELLO 


MORN 


suitable for Flower Services. 


AND COMPANY, 


Os, 


7. Sr. Hint Bourn 
Emity H. MILver 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Words by 


Bevan.. 


G. WitHer 


Mary F. Maupe 
F. R. HaverGaL 
J. F. Wueecer... 
F. A. CHALLINOR 
H. R. Pacer ... 
J. S. B. Monsecr 
J. Etverton 

F. R. HaverGcar 
Hevcen W. Sevesy 
E. OxenForD .* 


G. 


W. Sr. Hitt Bot ane 
W. H. Draper... 


J. Bocue... J. STAINER 
J. M. Ngace J. Barney 
G. Mouttrig J. Barney 
G. Turinc G. J. Bennett 
G. W. Hinspace H. E. Button 
C. F. ALEXANDER A. SULLIVAN 
W. W. How A. S. Cooper 
E. OxEnForD J. STaInerR 
M. L. Duncan ... H. Parker 
J. Compston J. STAINER 
F. ALDER... E. J. Trove 
A. GILBERT H. E. Button 
Cc. Wrstey oes , ). Starner 
W. St. Hitt Bourne Lapy Evan-SmitH 
E. OxEnForD ]. Starner 
G. Spitter E. J. Troupe 
F. R. HaverGat A. RANDEGGER 
E. OxEnrorpD J. Starner 
M. BourDILLon H. E. Crime 
L. WHITEHEAD ... E. J. Troup 
J. J. Danrecr G. W. Torrance 
E. Oxenrorp J. STAINER 
A. C. Benson A. M. Goopnart 
W. W. How H. A. CHAMBERS 
S. Bartne-Goutp F. W. Buunt 
G. E. L. Corton W. C. Harvey 
J. Barney 
E. J. Troup 


Mary BraDFrorD WHITING 


J. Grsson.. “ ELLAcomBE " 
we Braprorp “Wuitinc H. A. CHAMBERS 
. S. Hopogs ... : H. A. CHAMBERS 
c HRISTOPHER Worpswortn W. C. Harvey 
Ernet Boyce Ertnet Boyce 
Doris Row ey ... Avec RowLey 
Dorts Row -ey ... Atec RowLey 
Eruet Boyce Ernet Boyce 
F. W. Faser - . ..» Ottver Kino 
W. M. W. Carr . , .. C. H. Lioyp 
Mary BraprorD WHITING . C. J. May 
Kate Hopkins ... . G. C. Martin 
F. R. HAVERGAL A. Herspert Brewer 
T. A. Stowe. .. Harvey Grace 
E, Hopper Eric H. Tuiman 
Storrorp A. Brooke Eric H. TuHiman 
Mary Row tes Jarvis E. J. Horxtns 
F. G. RUSSELL ... ‘a - . F. G. Russecr 
H. i, Harvey GRace 
Rospert McLeop Rosert McLeop 
J. ELLeRTON C. J. May 


6d. 


THRING 


per Loo, 





FESTIVALS. 








Vusi oy 
G. C. Martin 
Lapy Evan-SMITH 
F. Cray 
J. STAINER 
W. C. Harvey 
J. Apcock 
H. E. Button 
F. A. CHALLINOR 
C. J. May 
W. B. GILBert 
J. STAINER 
A. RANDEGGER 
A. Morrat 
J. STAINER 
Joun E. West 
F. H. Cowen 
J. V. Roberts 


J. H. Maunper 


Tune 


LIMITED. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND TUNES. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC FOR 
HYMNS 


FESTIVALS. 


PUBLISHED IN BOTH NOTATIONS COMBINED. 


SET VII. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 6d. Words only, 6s. 6d. per roo. 


May also be had in separate numbers, Price 14d. each. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Life’s glad morning 
2. Jesus, blesséd Saviour 
3. Come, Christian youths and maidens 
4. Thy Word is like a garden 
5. God of mercy, throned on high 
6. God of our fathers 
7. When the Lord of love 
8. Children of God 
9. The Children’s Prayer 


10. The Lord be with us 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LONDON : 


LIMITED. 


GEORGE C. MARTIN 
A. HERBERT BREWER 
HARVEY GRACE 

E. H. THiMan 
HARVEY GRACE 

E. J. Hopkins 

E. H. THIMAN 

F. G. Russtuy 

R. McLeop 

C. J. May 





ANTHEMS. ETC. 


Sacred Unison Songs for Soprano Voices (or Solos). 


Children’s Angel, The (both Notations) 

Come, let us all this day (both Notations) ... 
Lord, at all times I will bless Thee (both Notations ). 
Lord of our being (both Notations) : 

O for the wings of a dove (both Not: ations) 


Cu. Gounop 2d, 
. J. S. Bacn 2d. 
MENDELSSOHN 3d. 
G. F. HAnpeL 14d. 
MENDELSSOHN _2d, 


Sacred Two-part Songs and Anthems for Soprano Voices. 


Except the Lord build the House (both Notations) 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard (both Notations) 
Faint not. fear not, God is near thee (both Notations) 
God sends the night (both Notations) is 
Like as the hart (both Notations) sie iia she 
Lord is my Shepherd, The (s. & c., both Notations) 

O for the wings of a dove (Staff Notation only) = 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings (Staff Notation only) 
Songs of Praise the Angels sang (Staff Notation only) 
Within the fold (both Notations) oe ale 


V. NOVELLO, arr, by 


Hymn-Anthems for Children and Choir. an aan 
Happy Day! Festal Day ! H. A. CHAMBERS 4d. 3d. 
Hosanna be the children’s song E. M. BARBER 3d. 14d. 
Hosanna we sing ' Joun E. West 4d. 2d. 
I love to hear the Story : P My ces B. FOSTER 4d. 2d. 
Lord, Thy children ; : ; J. H. MAUNDER 4d, 2d, 
Sweet is the work ‘ : R. WALKER ROBSON 2d. 14d. 
Sweet is Thy mercy ... j ; - . BARNBY 2d. 14d. 
Thine for ever ie we i H. ELiior BuTTron 4d. 21. 

Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


MENDELSSOHN, 


M. J. MONK 3d. 


MYLEs B. Foster 4d. 


HENRY SMART 4d. 
G. RATHBONE 4d. 


H. Evitior Burron = 2d. 


HENRY SMART 3d. 


‘arr. by J. E. West 4d. 


J. H. MAUNDER 4d, 
ATTWOOD 2d. 
ROLAND ROGERS 4d. 
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ANTHEMS FOR 








Al all pra and al aje Mendelssohn 2d 
Achieved the gl ‘ *k Haydn rad. 
* Achieved is the glor rh dct Haydn 2d 
*All glory to the Lamb Spohr 2d. 
Awake up, u ry M. Wise 4d. 
*Christ becan bedient unto deat! J. F. Bridge 2d 
Christ is not entered in he Holy Pla E. Faning 2d. 
Con ye children . H.J. King 4d 
For it became Hit O. King 2d. 
God is ne ul ( ft, 6d W. B. Gilbert 3d 
*God, my King Bach 2d 
Grant, we beseech Thee H. Lahee 2d 
Grant, we beseech Thee ‘¢ € A.R.Gaul 4d 
Hallelujal God's Almighty S eethoven 4d, 
How excellent Thy Na oO! | Handel 2d. 
If ye then be risen with ¢ t I. Atkins 6d 
If then be risen F. O. Carr and J. Naylor, ea. 4d 
If ye then be risen (Two pa F.W.Wadeley,2d.; M.B. Foster 4d. 
In My Father's house H. E. Button and J. M. Crament, ea. 4d 
In that day G. Elvey 6d. 
In that day (Open ye the « F.C. Maker 4d 
It shall come to pa B. Tours 2d 
I will t leave f W. Byrd 4d 
King a J. Barnby 8d 
Kinga ri ith Chor arr. for f v es J. Barnby 6d 
"Lea 1 either forsake J. Stainer 2d 
I t your heart I uning and G. Gardner, each 4d 
ANTHEMS FOR 

And all the people saw J. Stainer 8d 
And idenly there é H. J. Wood 
And he 1 the da fl ‘ Cc. W. Sn 
"AS par the hart... Ss 
4 ty te pete Mendelssoh 
Behold, I send the 1 J. V. Robe 
e, Holy Gi Attw 

Ditto Three-part, $.S.a Attwood 4d 
Come, Holy Ghost Flvey and J. L. Hatton, each 6d 
( ne, Holy Ghost Cc. L. Willi ind “Palestrina, each 3d 
Cor Thou Holy S J. F. Barnett 4d 
Do not I fill heaven and eart 1. Blair 4d 
Eye hath 1 een (T part se 1. B. Foster 4d 
Eye hath not seen (I pa et M. B. Foster 4d 
Fear tl not ‘ J. Booth 2d 
Give thanks unto God Spohr 6d 


Glorious and powerful! God 0. Gibbons 4d 
God came from Tema C. Steggall 6d 
"God is a Spirit W. S. Bennett d 

*Ditto Two-pat Bennett 2d 

Ditto Male Voice, A Bennett 3d 
Gracious Spirit, H Gl H. Blair 4d 
Great is the I d W Hayes 6d 
Gt e not the H Si J. Stainer 4d 
Hail! breath of life lr. Adan ad 
Happy is the man E. Prout 1 
He that dwelleth i he sec ‘ J. Booth 6d 
Holy Spirit, come, O cor AdS Sa m)G.C.Martin 2d 
I was in the spirit Blow %& 
*I will magnify Thee : Bunnett, 4d J. H. Parry 4d 
*I will not leave you fortle B. Steane d 
I will pray the Father G. W. Torrance 2d 
If I go not away... \. J. Caldicott, 4d *T. Adams 2d 
If ye ve Me Bunne * B. Ste 1 C. S. Heay ad 
"If ye love Me W.H. M Stewart, each 


“ANTHEMS b( 





and ever! ng G Gibbons 2d 

d, Who hast | H. E. Button 14d 

ever blessed Tchaikovsky d 

the Lord S.S. Wesley 6d 

od is great E. W. Naylor 6d 

if God so loved J. Barnby 2d 
let us love one anothe G. F.Cobb 2d, 

ne nd \. E. Godfrey 4d. 

s the man J.Goss 6d 

ing and glory Boyce 2d 

, glory Bach &d 

Come, ye children J. Booth 4d 
God came from Temat C. Steguall 6d 
*"God so loved the w d M. Kingston 2d 
Grant, O Lord Mozart 2d 
Grant to us, Lord H. F. Button 14d 
*Hail, gladdening Light J. T. Field, 3d G.C. Martin 6d 
H ly, holy, holy Crotch 4d 
Holy, Lord God Almighty T. Bateson 6d. 
Ouseley 2d 


*How goodly are Thy tent I 
*How lovely are Thy dw ’ 


Spohr 2d 


Hymn to the Trinity Tchaikovsky 2d 
lam Alphaand Omega Ch. Gounod and J. V. Roberts, each 4d 
*I am Alpha and Omega J. Stainer 2d 
I beheld, and |! Blow 8d 
I khow that the Lord is great FP. Ouseley d 
I saw the Lord , C. Harris, 4d.; *J. Stainer 8d 
I will magnify J. Shaw 4d 
I will sing of Thy power Greene 6d. 
*I will sing of Thy power 4. Sullivan 2d 
I will sing unto the I ! H. Wareing 4d. 
*In humble faith G. Garrett 2d 
in Jew God k vt J. Clarke-Whitfeld 2d 


LONDON : NOVELLO 


AND 


ASCENSIONTIDE. 


Let not your heart be troubled(Double Chorus unac.)M.B.Foster 4 


M. B. Foster 
Handel 


H »pkins, each 


*[Let not your heart (Four-part) 
*Let their celestial concerts all unite 
*Lift up your heads Handel 


ind J. L. 


*Lift up your heads de iia S Coleridge- Taylor 
Lift up your heads nei ee : W. Turner 

| ®Look, ye saints ‘ . . M. B. Foster 
O all ye people, clap your hands rae ”" . H. Purcell 

| *O clap your hands m ‘ ‘ . J. Stainer 
O clap your hands ‘ T. T. Trimnell 
*O God, the King of Glory H. Smart 
*O God, when Thou appearest : Mozart 
*O how amiable . J. Barnby 
*O Lord our Governour .. H. Gadsby 
O Lord our Governout , , Marcello 
*O risen Lord , .. J. Barnby 
*Open to me the gates on si F. Adlam 

| *Rejoice in the Lord ‘ - J. B. Calkin 
*Sing unto God .  F, Bevan 
*Ten thousand times ten thousand .. E. V. Hall 


The earth is the Lord's ‘ T. T. Trimnell 
*The Lord is exalted a - .. J. E. West 
The Lord is King H. Gadsby, 8d H. J. King, 6d.; W. King 
Thou art a priest for ever ‘ S. Wesley 
®*Unfold, ye portals . Ch. Gounod 
*Where Thor Schubert 
10 is this s Rayner 


1 reignest 
weak and helpless 


WHITSUNTIDE. 


If ye,love Me H. W. Wareing and W. J}. Westbrook, each ’' 


*In divers tongues pee - . Palestrina 
In My Father's house . - J. M. Crament 
It shall come to pass *B. Tours, 2 G, Garrett 





Let God arise . T. T. Trimmnell, 6d.; Greene 
*Let not your heart be troubled a «.» H.G. Trembath 
Look down, Holy Dove ‘ .. B. Luard-Selby 
*O clap your hands _ . on - Stainer 
*O give thanks . 7. Elvey 
*O God, my soul thirsteth - F. R. pa nish 
*O Holy Ghost, into our minds . G. A. Macfarren 
*Oh for a closer walk with God . one M. B. Foster 

Ditto eco . H. A. Chambers 
O taste and see *Sullivan 2d Goss and A. H. Mann, each 
O thou, the true and only Light Mendelssohn 
O where shall wisdom be found Boyce 
*Our blest Redeemer : . ~~ BV. Hell 
*Peace I leave : ; J. V. Roberts 
* Praised be the Lord daily ‘ - ... J. B. Calkin 


Smart Is 
Selby,ea. 


Sing to the Lord . 


*Spirit of mercy, truth and] »ve H. A.Chambers, B. I 


The eyes of all wait upon Thee - on Gibbons 
*The Glory of the God Israel , - T. Adams 
*The Lord came from Sinai , . J. E. West 
The Lord descended . - Hayes 
The Lord is in His Holy Temple J. oe 
The Lord isin His Holy Temple].W. Elliott; I . Thorne, 
The love of God is shed abroad . S om. ay 
There is no condemnation oe , owe .H. S. Irons 
The Spirit of God wna \ WwW. Marchant 
*The Wilderness J G ss, 3d.; *S. S. Wesley 
*When God of ld came down from Heaven .. E. V. Hall 
We will rejoice ie . Croft 
When the Day of Pentecost A. Kempton 
Whosoever drinketh . . . J.T. Field 
TRINITYT IDE. 
In sweet consent E. H. Thorne 
In the fear of the Lord , J. V. Roberts 
Let the peace of God . J. Stainer 
*Let Thy merciful ears P . A. R. Gaul 
*Light of the world ‘ ve E. Elgar 
Lord of all power and might d E. T. Chipp 
* Lord of all power and might .. W. Mason 
Lord of all power and might ( Me n's voices) J. Barnby 
Lord, we pray Thee H. A.Chambers and *J.V Roberts, ea. 
O Father blest . J. Barnby 
O God, Who hast prepared . A.R. Gaul 
O joyful Light . : . ‘ .. B. Tours 
*0O Lord, my trust ‘ K. Hall 
O taste and see *]. Goss and A. H. Mann, each 
*© taste and see A. Sullivan 
O where shall wisdom be found ? ..Boyce 
Ponder my words, O Lord . D. Culley 
®* Praise His awful Name Spohr 
Rejoice in the Lord G. C. Martin 


*See what love hath the Father Mendelssohn 
Sing to the Lord Mendelssohn 
*Stand up and bless J. Goss 
Teach me Thy way W.H. Gladstone, 2d L. Moir 
*The Lord hath been mindful S ‘S. Wesley 
*The Lord is my Shepherd , G. A. Macfarren 
*The Lord is my Shepherd . ‘a }. Shaw 
The Lord will comfort Zion H. Hiles 
Thou art worthy, O Lord F. E. Gladstone 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life ‘ A. Gray 
Three in One and One in Three (s.s.) - F. W. Wadeley 
We humbly beseech Thee H. E, Button 
Whatsoever is born of God... H. Oakeley 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 


had in Tonic Sal-Ja, thd. to 4d. ca 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Austr 


Bisho 
Darw: 


Ein’ f 
Eisen 
Hano 


Hyfry 
Irish 
Lasst 


Leoni 
Luthe 
Melc« 
Morn 
Nun « 
Old I 
Old 1 
Old 1 


Richn 


Rocki 


St. TI 
Surre’ 


Tallis 
Unset 
Victo1 
Ware! 
Warri 
Wilts! 
Winc!l 
Wincl 
Wincl 
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DESCANT HYMN-TUNE 


A COLLECTION OF WELL-KNOWN 


rUNE, 


Austria 


Bishopthorpe 
Darwall’s 148th ... 
Ein’ feste Burg ... 


Eisenach 
Hanover 


Hyfrydol 
Irish 
Lasst uns erfreuen 


Leoni 

Luther 
Melcombe 
Morning Hymn 
Nun danket 


Old rooth (Ist Version) 


Old 100th (2nd Version) 
Old 104th 


Richmond 
Rockingham 


St. Anne (Ist Version) 
St. Anne (2nd Version) 
St. Theodulph ... 

St. Thomas 


Surrey 


Tallis’ Canon 
Unser Herrscher 
Victory 
Wareham 
Warrington 
Wiltshire 
Winchester New 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


ARRANGED BY 


BOOK. 


TUNES 


GEOFFREY SHAW 


TUNES, AND APPROPRIATE HYMNS. 


METRE. HYMN, 
8.7.8.7.D. id Glorious things of thee are spoken 
Praise the Lord ! ye heavens, adore Him 
C.M. This is the day the Lord hath made 
6.6,.0,0.4.4.4.4. Ye holy Angels bright 
8.7.8.7.0.0.0.7. A safe stronghold our God is still 
Rejoice to-day with one accord 
L.M. Great God, Who, hid from mortal sight 


Winchester Old (Ist Version) 
Winchester Old (2nd Version) 


( 


10,10, 11,11. 


( 

8.7.8.7.D. 
C.M. 
L.M. 


with Alleluias) 


L.M. 
L.M. 


“.7.0.0.U. 


) Love, how deep! how broad ! how high 
Disposer Supreme, and Judge of the earth 
) worship the King, All-glorious above 
Alleluia! sing to Jesus 

The Son of Man from Jordan rose 

Light’s glittering morn bedecks the sky 


Ye watchers and ye holy ones 


The God of Abraham praise 


Great God, what do I see and hear? 


New every morning is the love 
Awake, my sovl, and with the sun 
Now thank we all our God 

All people that on earth do dwell 
Before Jehovah’s awful Throne 


Disposer Supreme, and judge of the earth 


O worship the King, All-glorious above 


Praise to the Holiest in the height 
My God, and is Thy Table spread ? 
When I survey the wondrous Cross 
O God, our help in ages past 

The Son of God goes forth to war 
All glory, laud, and honour 

The Advent of our God 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare 


We have not known Thee as we ought 


L.M. 
8.7.8.7.8.7. 
S.8.8.4 
L.M. 
L.M. 
C.M. 
L.M. 
C.M. 
C.M. 
PRICE TWo SHILLING 


Voice Parts only, Sa 


Glory to Thee, my God, this night 
Come ye faithful, raise the anthem 


The strife is o'er, the battle done 

O Saviour, Lord, to Thee we pray 

Now that the daylight fills the sky 

Through all the changing scenes of life 

On Jordan’s bank the Baptist’s cry 

When God of old came down from Heaven 
While shepherds watched their flocks by night 


Ss. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, ETC 
s 9 4 s 4 . 5) dé | Z;. 
(S.A.T.B. EDITIONS ONLY.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
ApAMsS, T tCross of Chr Th Dace, B. ].—-tBefore the paling of the stars MENDELSSOHN ontinucd 
'Golden Harvest, A Davies, H. W.—tHervé Riel tFestgesang (Hymns of Praise) 
tHoly Child, The Ode on Time -—tHear my Prayer 
Nativity, The Dunuiit, T. F.—tTubal Cain tHymn of Praise ‘Lobgesang 
Rainbow of Peace, The Evoar, kt tFor the Fallen *+ Lauda Sion 
Arcock, W.G And I heard a great ice tFourth of August, The tLord, how long 
ANDERTON rman Bat The Te Deum and Benedictus, in F tLoreley 
tWreck of the Hesper The Exv.icorr, R. I Elysium Man is Mortal 
Aspa, I Gipsies, The Franz, R.— Praise ye the Lord *Not unto us. 
A RGA.—Stabat Mater Gave, N. W.—tChristmas Eve *St. Paul (Pocket Edition 
Austin, I (Songs in a Farm! se tErl-King's Daughter, The Ditto (Choruses only) 
Ba Zion tWalpurgis Night, The First 
Garrett, G. M.—tHarvest Cantata tWhen Israel out of Egypt came 
Gaut, A. R.-tRuth (Choruses only) MEYERBEER.— 91st Psalm (Latin) 
;0ETZz, H.—tBy the Waters of Babylon gtst Psalm (English) 
tNeenia Mozart.— King Thamos 
Goopuart, A. M.— Earl Haldan's Daughter *Mass in C (No. 1) 
Govunop, Cu. Daughters of Jerusalem Mass in B flat (No. 7) (Latin) 
De Profundis (Latin) Mass in G (No. 12) (Latin) 
I Ditto (English) Mass in G (No. 12) (English) 
lle tFaust (Selection for Concert Per *+Mass in G (No, 12). 
Give the hungry man thy bread formance), Mass, Requiem, in D minor (No. 15 
God goeth up wit! itin *tGallia (Latin) 
God oved the world Messe Solennelle, Ste. Cécile (Latin *+Mass, Requiem, in D minor (No. 15) 
'God's time i be Out of Darkness. Nortu, S.—tIn the Morning 
t Ditto Welsh Words —— Passion, The PALESTRINA.— Surge Illuminare 
tHow brightly shines yor of morn tRedemption (Part 2 Parker, H. W Kobolds, The 
If th I ifferest G guide thee Ditto (Part 3) Parry, C. H. H.—tBlest Pair of Sirens 
tlesu. Priceless Treasure (Motet Graun.~ Passion, The (Choruses only) tChivalry of the Sea, The (Naval Ode 
' Ditt Welsh Word Gray, A.--Legend of the Rock Buoy Bell Glories of our Blood and State, The 
Je t will v raise Thee Griuo, J. O.—Soul's Aspiration, The Te Deum Laudamus (Coronation 
Jesus slee; HANDEI tAcis and Galatea Pinsuti, C.—-Phantoms 
Let $ Chandos Te Deum Prout, E.—Freedom 
Lordisas Dettingen Te Deum ~tHundredth Psalm, The 
tLord r Dixit Dominus Purce.t..—Te Deum and Jubilate, in D 
Lord, Pet *Except the Lord build the house tTe Deum, in D 
*'Magnifica tIisrael in Egypt (Pocket Edition) — Te Deum, in D (Latin) 
*My spirit v tJudas Maccabwus (Ditto. RomBerG.—Harmony of the Spheres, The 
O Christ. n 'Messiah (Ditto) tLay of the Bell, The 
O le Chr u ace *Nisi Dominus Te Deum Laudamus, in D 
t© Light Everlasting O come, iet us sing unto the Lord tTransient and the Eternal, The 
© praise the Lord for all His mercie tO praise the Lord Rossini *tStabat Mater 
© teach u Lord, my days to number Ode on St. Cecilia's Day Sacus, Ep.-—-King Cup 
Praise God Wh eigns in Heaver Passion of Christ, The (Abridged) ——— Water-Lilies 
Praise i the I 1, J alew Utrecht Jubilate ScuuBerRtT.—Mass, in A flat 
Rise, O Soul Ways of Zion, The Mass, in B flat 
Sa f Sheba, The Harrison, J.~-Christmas Cantata Mass, in C, 
tSing ye to the Lord (M tHarvest Cantata *Mass, in F 
tSleepers, wak Harriss, C. A. I Sands of Dee, The Mass, inG 
tSpirit a hell The (Motet Harwoop, Basu Love Incarnate tSong of Mirian 
S h 1 Sure, A HayDN Creation, The (Pocket Edition ScHUMANN Advent Hymn In Lowly 
Ther nough f ndt sin all *Mass, in B flat (No. 1 Guise 
my bod Mass, in B flat (No. 1) (Latin King's Son, The 
Thou Guide of Israe Mass, in C (No, 2) (Latin) Manfred 
Wailing, cryi ! rni ghing Mass, in D (No. 3) (Latin Mignon's Requien 
Watch ye, Pray 1 *Mass, in D (No tNew Year's Song 
When will God reca I *Te Deum Laudamus, in (¢ Pilgrimage of the Rose 
W » doth offer thar Season he, From Passion of our Lord, The 
J Rebekal tSpring, Autumn I Dying Swan, The 
M la \ Summer, Winter Mass, in ¢ 
ruoven.—'tCch lt Seasons, The (Choruses only) 3.—In Glorious Freedom 
Enged Heenr, I O may I join the choir invisible M.—Ode to the North-East Wind 
tMa nC (Latis Hio66s, H. M Erl-King, The Sronr.—Christian’s Prayer, The 
—*\f i ( Hirer, I tSong of Victory, A tGod, Thou art Great 
tof Olives Host, G.—Ode to Death Hymn to St. Cecilia 
G. J.—Ea Hy On the Ode on a Grecian Urn tLast Judgment, The 
rn of Ea Da Hum™Metr Mass, in B flat(No. 1 Srernuen, D.—tLaird o' Cockpen, Th 
S.—Ex} Od Mass, in E flat (No. 2) Srocker, S.—Song of the Fates 
iM een, The Ma in DIN ) Srojowsk!1, S Springtime 
Vv f Samaria, The Jensen, A tFeast of Adonis, The SuLtivan, A Exhibition Ode 
t MANN Song of the Western Men Jorpax, W Blow ye the trumpet in Zion tTe Deum (Thanksgiving) 
H 'Harvest-tide Lemare, FE. H Tis the spring of souls Tuomas, A. G tSun Worshippers, The 
1s, J Song of Destiny to-day Tuorne, E. H.— Be merciful unto me 
ns fl e(\ al Part only Leo, I Dixit Dominus. Tours, B.—Festival Ode, A 
B AN St. Ce ia's Da Lioyvp, ¢ H.—O give thank unto the WAGNER Flying Dutchman (A Selection 
er, A.H © praise the Lor Lord from Act II.) 
Song of Eden, Song of Balder, The Wacker, I Hymn to Dionysus, A 
poe, J. I Hymn to the Creator MacCunsn, H tLord Ullin'’s Daughter Ode to a Nightingale 
tinchcape Rock, The *Wreck of the Hesperus, The Weser,C. M Jubilee Cantata 
tlord's Prayer, The Macrarren, G. A.--tMay Day Mass in E flat 
tRock of Age Outward Bound *MassinG 
' ut. ~*Jephthah Mackenzie, A. ¢ tBride, The Preciosa 
TL *Ma é et in C minor MENDELSSOUN tAs the hart pants Three Seasons 
No. 1 tAthalic Westey, S.-— Dixit Dominus 
Ma Coronation) in *Ave Maria (Saviour of Sinners) Wes.ey, S. S.—O Lord, Thou art my God 
Mas nC t(No ‘Christus West, J. E Lord, I have loved the habita 
G ‘ ltr waiteth tCome, let us sing tion of Thy House 
M.-- Dream, The tElijah (Pocket Edition) Song of Zion, A 
t F. H.- tHe eth His beloved Ditto (Choruses only Woon, C.—Ode to the West Wind 
leep Woonman, R. T Falmouth 
A ' M t ttin and hn&l rit ThA whked ‘ u TAL n” fa Notation 
wntata for Female and Male | Vor Catalogu 


LONDON: NOVELLO & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Such settings as these cannot do otherwiSe than tend to popularise 
y | 


the Church Service.''—/usical Standard, June 6, 1391. 
* Good. effective, easy, and dignified." . 
Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations."’ ‘' Deserve extensive recognition and use. 
Vusical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &e 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER 


— respec Stati Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. Netation. Sol-fe 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest 4d. 3d. 


While the earth remaineth 4d 3d 


Blessed be the Name of the Lord 4d 3d 
SERVICES 
Service tn G , : 2s Is. 4d 
Or, separately 

Te Deum ... _ . 4d 3d 
Benedicite, omnia Opera ‘ 3d 3d. 
Benedictus . ‘ d 3d. 
Jubilate... , . sd. 3d 
Office for the Holy Communion 10d Sd 
Pater Noster from the above , a 3d 3d 
Amen ditto 14d. thd 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis id xd. 

Service in CHANT Form (No. 1) 1s. 4d 10d 

Or, separately 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie . . 4d. sd 
Office for the Holy Communion Sd 6d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis : 4d. sd. 

Te Deum in B flat.. , = , : 4d 3d 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison) sd 2d 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D “ ‘ 4d 3d 

ORGAN 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals)... 7 2s. 6d 
CHURCH CANTATA 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for general use) 2s Is. 4d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


SCHOOL MARCHES 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BOOK III. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 


Arrival of the Visitors... H. Hofmann 
Bright and Buxom Lasses, from ** Martha” ... Flotow 
Instrumenta! Band, The aiid Percy E. Fletcher 
Little March, A J. D. Davis 
March from ** Egmont” , Beethoven 
March from ** St. Polycarp ” Ff. A. G. Ouseley 
Marc! sin nes wa Th. Kullak 
March from ** Tannhauser Hiagnes 
Marching off to Bed Myles B. Foste 

March of Priests, from ** The Magic Flute” Mozart 
Soldiers’ Chorus, from “* Il Trovatore ” Verdi 


NAIROWSRY 


Toy Seldiers’ March ... a a = 


l.ordon: Nover.o anp Company, Limited 


Musical Times, April 1, 1891. 


CHORAL 


Produced at the Leeds Musical Festival, 1925 


FIRST 
SYMPHONY 
JOHN KEATS 
AND SET TO MUSIC FOR 


SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


BY 


GUSTAV HOLST. 


(Op. 41.) 
PRICE Four SHILLINGS, 


FULL Score (tn the Press) PRICE £3 3s. 


Separately from the above : 


Ode on a Grecian Um 
FOR CHORUS AND SMALL ORCHESTRA, 


PRicE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


Band Parts of the Complete Work and of the 
‘ ‘ _ r 
4 
SCHERZO 
which may be played as an Orchestral Piece without Chorus 
may be had on hire. 

London: NovELLO anp Company, Limited 
Just PUBLISHEI 
FOUR 

ry. . Y y y 4 7 

TENNYSON 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


LYRICS 


Percy E. FLETCHER. 
I 4 LULLABY 

2. THE CITY CHILD 

3 THE REIGN OF THE ROSES 
4. THE THROSTLI 


Price THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


Limited 


London 


NOCTURNE 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


FOR AND 


COLIN MACLEOD CAMPBELI 


Price Two SwHittin 
ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA 
s. ad 
Piano Conductor 1 6 
String Parts 2 8 
Wind Parts, Xc. + < 
Harmonium o & 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC FOR SMAL]OI 








s¢ 23 & 93 43 4 - = 4£ st ¢ iB 
“Ss m8 3 BE 58 § ' 3 > 3? if: 
= oO t& Ss 8 € > . 

AusTIN, E., Sweet Night as oval oes 2/ oe, ane, cou | wa SR PRBS lis apa De ae, oe oe 

BENDALL, Pas Seul — ‘ wad iene 7/4 | ee 8d. 8d. 8d. ... 8d. 8d. gd. 8d 

BENNETT, Eventide Melody re Ve? ae ern) a) i” ee | Ree 

BLAIR, Serenata ‘ . ; me SI4 | wee «wee «=Sd. 2/3 Ci«s«. S| Bd. gd. 4d... 44. 4d. CRG 8d 

BREWER, Auf Wiedersehen ... oe re “aia « SA BF Sd. ... 40. ... 44 ad. LEM ad 

CAMPBELL, Nocturne . ; seal aa 4 |... 16 2/- 8d. 8d. 4d. ... 8d. 4d. ud. ad 

CARSE Barbara Allen Variations ; . 6]- a . ooo ae 6 20 tO 8 wn « 2 . F 
Gavotte in G ik ‘pan SIG | oes tse cee MG OD | Sg. a Sw. ww. RO 4 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, Waltzes, Four .. » BOIS see cee coe 4 46 | 2/5 2/3 213 243 1/6 1/6 

Hiawatha (Selection from 

Wedding-Feast)... coal ans 23/9 2/3 .. 2/3 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/¢ 2/3 1/6 
3 Prelude, 2nd Entr’acte we 17) 3/ 3/ s/- 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 16 1/6 
2\Intermezzo ... , .. «674 ve .. 8d 2/3 3/ 8d. 8d. 8d. ... 8d. 4d. .. 9 8d. 8d 
~ | Finale, 1st Entr’acte nocct BOER nce ne Bina 3/ 1/6 8d. 8d. ... 8d. 8d. ,6af A 1/6 
2 Eastern Dance ies ee) ee ... 1/6 3/- 3 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. $d. +8d 

» Novelletten, Nos. 1,2,&3 ea. ... 3/8 4} 3 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 
- a No. 4 .. a eee 6/2 4/- 3/ 1/6 1/6 1/6 8d. 8d. bias 

COWEN, English Dances, Four waht deal 22/2 4/ v6 | MS WS BS MS ose ss 3 1/6 

February Months, No, 2)... ... Gl4 on. wee cee Ble we «| Sd. Bd. gd. ww. Sd. ad. Had. 8d 
May 2 » Boal sce | ose cee tee Beles | A OR CO Cw. «6B ee ad. 
June ¥ » 6).... 4h 3/- 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. ... gd fséd. 8d. 
September ” a: ) ee ait vis: Sa ee Sea 8d. 8d. 8d. ... 8d. 8d. ..f 8d. 8d 
November - i (REDO cee fee re ee, wes 1/6 8d. 8d. ... 8d. 8d. ..p 8d. 8d. 
December " .: — sae ons eee Cee OS le | OM se Oe ee. jd. 4d 
- Menuet d’Amour . 95/8 «| ews ws BS SS ie Se a ere Sd. 4d 

Davies, Solemn Melody (str. & org ti 2/4 3/- ... ... 2/3 2/3 4d. 4d. qd. ... 4d. 4d. 

DUNHILL, Chiddingfold Suite .. ae i. eee Co | ee! 

ELGAR, Chanson de Matin naa . 4/ 4/- 8d. ... 2/3 3/- 4d. 4d. 8d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d 
Chanson de Nuit 3/8 4 8d 2/3 2/3 | 4d. 4d. 4d. ... 4d. 4d. jd. 4d 
Pleading ‘ 3/4 mn om 26. BE GE sas. “scs 4d. 
Serenade (Wand of Youth 2/4... 1/6A 2/3 3/ 4d. 4d. 4d. 8d. 4d. 
Canto Popolare asi see coe 6/4 | 4/6 3/- 3/- 4d. 8d. 8d. 8d. sd. 4d 

FLETCHER, Bagatelles (strings only j S| kas -a .. 3/- 8d. 8d. 8d. 1/6 wi sec 

The Toy Soldiers’ March... ... 8/- ou. ww. Bd. 2/3 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ... ... 8dAP A 8d. 
“ Valse Lyrique dae ome (ees gl6 ... =... wee 2/3) oe «| 68d. 8d. Bd. Bd... Bd. 8d. 

GOUNOD, There is a green hill 4/8 an woe OR es ssl | a Ra eR 8 

HANDEL, Dance of Sailors = ... «7/8 wat <n um ot “OE kes 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ... ... ..P 8d. 8d. 

HAYNES, Westwood Gavotte . ei 6/4 . oss coo fe ge | Od. Gh Gd Sd. ... ... Game Se. 

HOLBROOKE, Souvenir de Printemps... .. Aa | acs sce ws CO | oe ok a Bd... | Ce. 

IRELAND, Bagatelle _... aes F swe , aes . @ | Od Gh Gh Gd... ... wee Oe 

JOHNSON, Elves (Faerie Suite, No.1)... ... 8/- ... 1/6 3/- ite 8d. 8d. 8d. ... 8d. 8d. ..88. ad. 

- Pavane in A... - Sig , Gs... 84 2/3 SA. 4 GE Gh... «a. ce | 
KREUZ, Conversation Amoureuse occ) owe | GROG} ss HS. OD Sd. SA. Sd. 116... ... | Se 
LEMARE, Adantino si a nia 8... 6... .. 3 | Od. Sd Sd. Sd. ... ..., came oe 

Chant sans Paroles on ae sl- ... ae Sd. 2/3° 3/- gd. Bd. Bd. ... 4d. gd. fad gd. 

- Menuet Nuptiale —... ; ie Ae) i. Bh we oe os | OR OR OR RW we ! ee 

MACKENZIE, Benedictus i 4/8 coe. | ORB ccs cee cee OS RA A GE GE. 5k. sn. | Se , 
PURCELL, Gordian Knot Untied, tst 

and 2nd Suites . each ... Ae ee © eee ae ans 

Suite naa vei oe ares i, ees ee ee a h|lhle 

- The Virtuous Wife (igitem!) wali ew we ws hw HR ER a SE 
RAMEAU, Gavotte 6/- a ane SED ce: a cas ces | es 
RAWLINSON, Serenade ... ae el pew gi8 |... ... 8d. 2/3 ... | Od. ad. gd. Sd. ... ... <a ad. 

9 Aubade ... wn past "Gee G- |... .. Sd 2/3 ... | S& Od. Sd. Sd. ... ...)| ae Ge. 

REED, Serenade (Suite Venitienne) ... ... Melia Se om” ee Ue Oe 8d. 8d. 

ROECKEL, Graceful Dance _... vod QR) ee i a ee a Ce ce | 

ROWLEY, Andante Religioso inj time ... | eee Se hl ee a 

WADDINGTON, Intermezzo 5 nal awe | WE fae OR Oe ee SER 8. CR OR ee 

WAREING, Summergold Gavotte séel SRB ek | cee vce tee ce | OR a . occs, c | 

WENDT, Air de Ballet ... ib wos) FG | «se | oe BS. SF Of | OO. Bd OR... SE Sd) ae OS, 

WeEsT, Intermezzo a ite eS ae 5/- wee WE ccs ee OS 1 OS cs | 4d. 
Marjorie Gavotte ne al) ae cen) Chie: Gate pa S404. 36. O46 ... «| eee 62 
Maypole Dance... oe vee WGfe ce wee 2B wee BE fe | Sd. Bd. Bd. 2. Sd. Bd. IG 1/6 

WOLSTENHOLME, Allegretto i) E> .. 6)- 2/3 2/2 | 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ... ... <med. 8d. 











N. marked A, B, C_D, E, or F, are printed together. 
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| PCHESTRAS. Surrase ror CINEMAS, &c 
WOK oe AS. Surrasce ror CINEMAS, &e. 
| P 2 2s « § € ek 2 yg §G ap cg £ § Sle Bac 
AE $52 € Met eigtcadt & galas es 3 
= = D = 5 5 - - Pat - 5 _ = = & o = 
; ad. . 40 re 4d. rae 
d, ed Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d 4d. 4d. al oe 
id. aes ie be 8d. 8d. 
id. gd. Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. ms 
id. jd. yd. 8d. 4d. 8d. ose ia ose 4d. oes wie 
id. jd. 4d. 8d. qd. 8d. 4d, 4d. 4d. ee 8d. 8d. 
yd. 4d. 8d. 4d. 8d. ae 4d, 4d.A ... A 
1/6 1/6 2/3 1/6 1/6 1/6 ‘ne 8d. 
6 ; oh. 26. Be ee ins 1/6 a sce | a a wn nad 1/6 
3d. 16 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 8d, 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d.AA 4 A 8d. 
uiimemee Gd: Ga. Ge.) Gai... sas hes — eo mgr ete 8d. 
sd. ,/6af A 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d.8d.BB 4d. B 8d. sie 
3d, Sd. +8d. Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 4d. 4d. 8d.A8d.B B A 4d.C ... 8d. & 
3d. : 4ad.A fA 
Jos 3 1/6 3/- 1/6 1/6 ... 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d.A . A on Eee 
id, jd. 8d. 8d. gd. 8d. 4d. 8d 
id. Pad. 4d. 4d. 4d. qd. 4d. sae 
<< ae Sd. 8d. 8d. 4d. 4d. — mint soe | tbe cau ia wt 4d. 
sd. Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 4d. 4d. 4d. .. 4A A aa 
sd. Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 3) ee ene ase — ia 
id yd. 4d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 2 4d. a... 
i? fd. 4d. 8d. 8d. 8d. oe eis ‘ ae ce, Ne “ese 
id. =A 8d. 
1/6 acs _ _ ese eee 
id. yd. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 
id. id. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 
jd. . 4d. 4d. 4d. ive 8d. 
$d. gd. 8d. 8d. 8d. ad. 8d. 
. 844 A 8d. 8d. 8d.B 8d. 8d. 8d. B 8d.C © she 
bd. Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. ... 8d. 8d. . bes 8d. re 1/6 
aD D 4d. 4d.:a4d. 4d4.E... §E ‘4d.F I F 8d. 8d. 
ad. Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. a ~~. 4d. 
Sd. 8d. 8d. 4d. 8d. 4d. 4d. 
jd. gd. 8d. 4d. 8d. wis bein 4d, 
7 Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 4d. 8d. er 
sd. 8d. 4d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ad. ... 4d, 4dA. A 
8d. 4d. 8d. 4d. &d. 8d . 4d 4d.A A 
Tae ee ee 8d 8d. 8d.A A 
a $d. gd. 8d. 8d. 8d. nhs 
id. jd. gd. 8d. 4d. 8d. , i es se 
jd. gd. 4d. 4d. 8d, 4d. 4d.A A 
8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ‘ 
Sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. 
ea acu) 4d. 4d. 4d. 
4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. . . 
8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ... 
8d. 8d. 8d. gd. 4d. 4d. aa v5: ae ae 
8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d.A ... A see 
d. tee eve cee oe eee 4d. ove 8d. 
sd. 8d. ... 8d. 8d. 8d. | a fas 8d. 
- 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 4d. 44.A ... A 
sd. 8d. 8d. 8d. 4d. 8d. 8d. 1 4d, 
4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. 4d. , sas 
- 4d. 4d. 8d. 4d. 8d. oS 2a oe ee Be. mi 
d. $16 1/6 1/6 1/6 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d.A ... A 8d. 
.. wf8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. ... De ee, ee oil iil iat 
+ Oboe has the Melody. X_ Flute has the Melody. $ May be had as a complete Suite. 
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CHURCH CANTATAS 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 


In Twelve Books—each Book, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


SOPRANO. 





Air WITHIN MY HEART OF HEARTS ("A Stronghold Sure") Air Lorp, TO US THYSELF BE SHOWING ("" Bide with us "') 
Ai Our SUS HATH FOR God goeth up Recit. {Wy wast THou THEN ("* My Spirit was in heaviness "') 
Air t F AYE , rs 1 ut | 
Air My HEART EVER TRUSTING (‘God so loved the world Air FAST MY BITTER TEARS ” ” 
A , wy r Air Rejoice, O MY SPIRIT a” - - 
Air O GRANT US, MIGHT RD esus, now will w raise . r : a — . 
Tt ; mn Recit. {Tue micuty Guarpian ("* Thou Guide of Israel "’). 
e€ 7 
Air (His FACE MY SHEPHERD a 
Air SIGHING, WEEPING My spirit was in heavine Air AND WHY ART THOU. my souL ("* When will God recall ") 
BASS. 
ALTO. Recit. {He comes, THE Lorp oF Lorps ("God goeth up 
Air THou, WHOSE PRAISES NEVER END ("' Bide with us") Air ‘'Tis He, Wuo At atone (“God goeth up") 
: 7 P « a a a saa 
Recit. {Tun Fatuan wate aproirap His (God goeth up”) Recit. {It 1s NOT MINE God so loved the world 
- : ; ‘ Air (On MY BEHALF oe a * 
A SPiRIt M DESCRI God goeth up » ° > ‘ — 
- _ . i — ' . ' Recit. (Yea, TH1Is Tuy Worp (“ Thou Guide of Israel "’) 
Air Into Tuy Hanvs ( God's time is best Air (Wuom JESUS DEIGNS os - 
Air REJOICE, YE SOULS, ELECT AND HOLY ("O Light Everlasting Air Yet strence (° When will God recall 
4 4 
SECOND SET. 
hk A ) T . 
SOPRANO, TENOR. 
Air OPEN wibE, my HEART (" Come, Redeemer Recit. {Tue Saviour Now apPEaRETH ("' Come, Redeemer *') 
Air FATHER, WHAT PROFFER Give the hungry man thy Air (Come, Jesu, coms (“ Come, Redeemer 
bread , ee 
: ; Air WHAT VOICE IS WITH THE TEMPEST ("" From depths of woe 
Air Come, VISIT, YE GLOWING How brightly shine “ gee 
‘ I ; “1 th i A , Air TUNEFUL HARPS AND vorces ("" How brightly shines "') 
Alt 1AVE W TED FOR THE ORI thou but uflerest - . T 
’ — » , Air THovu art my Gop (" Lord, rebuke me not 
ALTO , : 
BASS. 
Air Go! ENSAMPLE THUS TO FOLLOW Give the hungry man 
thy bread Air Tue Pascuar Victim nere we see (" Christ lay in death 
Air JESUS SLEEPS Jesus sleeps, what hope remaineth dark prison’) 
Recit. {Incuina Twine zak (" Lord, rebuke me not Air Do THINE ALMs (" Give the hungry man thy bread "’) 
Air THe Lorn natu nearp (" Lord, rebuke me not Air Witn Jesus wit | co (" Wailing, crying "’) 
Air ALL EARTHLY POWERS FROM G NHERIT Praise thou the Recit. {Au, wHeNn on THAT GREaT Day (" Watch ye, pray ye "’) 
Lord Air \Bressep Resurrection Day 
or | ‘ ET 
THIRD SET. 
SOPRANO TENOR. 
Recit. {[O Logp, HEA E WHEN I CA! I d, rel e me not Recit. (Lorp, wuy so rar away (" Jesus sleep 
Air How Lone, OT ) Air IN BILLOWS THE RIVERS OF Bexiat (" Jesus sleeps "') 
Air O PRAISE THE I O Pra the Lord Recit. {O nappy Town, O FAvouRED Lanp (" Praise thou the Lord 
Recit. {O Jesu, our Repeemes There n ht of soundne Air ‘O BLEST ARE ALL THAT FEAR Him 
Air HARKEN WHEN WITH TRE™M NG ACCENT . Recit {Rejsect it not (* Sages of Sheba"’) 
Ait THOUGH REVILING TONGUES ASSAIL ME Watch ye Air (Saviour, TAKE ME FOR THIne Own (" Sages of Sheba"’) 
pra Air Upiirt your neaps on uton (" Watch ve, pray ye 
BASS. 
ALTO ir Gov, WHose rower (" Let songs of rejoicing "') 
=a Recit. (ALTHOUGH AN HOST ENCAMP (" Lord, rebuke me not'"') 
Air Le Wet {E, THOU GREAT ANGE ) teach me, Lord Ait 1O Lorp, THY MERCY ne 
Air Au, TakkY YET (" Praise our God Air Fare ve wet ("O teach me, Lord") 
Air Gop IS EVER N AND SHIEI The Lord ‘ mn and Recit. (THese THINGS THAT IsAtaAH OF OLD ("* The Sages of Sheba "’) 
hield Air (GOLD OF OPHIR IS BUT VAIN °° ” 
Recit. { Be sTeaprast tn arrtiction ( Wailing, crying") Air Anu, WHERE sHatt I succour ("There is nought 
Air PAIN AN ORROW WORK SALVATION soundness "') 
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